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PREFACE 

BY   THE  AMERICAN   EDITOR. 

Few  men  have  been  more  careful  of  their  liteiary  rep- 
itation  than  Addison.  The  last  words  that  he  \«Tote  for 
the  public  eye,  were  a  dedication  of  his  works  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Craggs.  At  the  same  time  lie  gave  Tickell  particular 
directions  about  collecting  and  publishing  them,  justly  feel- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  in  them  which  he  could  look 
back  upon  with  regret,  even  from  his  death-bed.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  first  edition  appeared  in  four  hand- 
8ome  quartos,  with  an  engraving  from  Kneller's  portrait, 
an  emblematical  vignette,  and  a  full  list  of  subscribers. 
Tickell  undoubtedly  meant  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
his  patron,  but  his  jealousy  of  Steele  prevented  him  from 
calling  Addison's  earliest  and  most  intimate  friend  to 
his  assistance,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  papers  from 
the  Tatler,  which  were  pointed  out  by  Steele  at  Addison's 
request,  there  is  nothing  in  this  edition  which  any  other 
editor  might  not  have  done  equally  weU.  The  only  inedited 
faeces  were  the  Dialogues  on  Medals  and  the  Treatise  of 


/ 
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Christian  religion.  The  Dnmimer  was  omitted,  much 
Steele's  mortification,  who  immediately  republished  it 
h  many  bitter  complaints  of  the  editor's  carelessness  and 
lignity.  But  if  Tickell  did  less  than  he  might  have 
[Q  for  the  illustration  of  Addison's  life  and  writings,  he  * 
il  a  noble  tribute  to  his  virtues  in  the  *  verses  to  the 
rl  of  Warwick/  which  still  continues,  what  Goldsmith 
nounced  it  to  be,  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  *  one  of 

finest  elegies  in  our  language.' 

Many  years  passed  before  another  edition  appeared, 
anwhile  Steele  died  without  fulfilling  his  promise  of 
king  up  for  Tickell's  omissions ;  TickeU  himself  added 
ihing  to  his  original  edition ;  and  all  the  members  of  that 
itle  senate,'  each  of  whom  might  have  told  us  many 
ngs  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know,  passed  away  one 
one,  leaving  us  as  much  in  the  dark  concerning  some  of 
)  most  interesting  events  of  Addison's  literary  life,  as  if 
had  passed  all  his  days  among  men  who  had  no  preten- 
Qs  to  scholarship.  Particular  works  were  reprinted  from 
le  to  time  ;  the  Spectator  oftenest  of  all ;  the  letter  from 
Jy  retaining  its  place  in  miscellanies  and  collections; 
i  Cato  never  completely  losing  its  hold  upon  the  stage, 
aally  the  whole  works  were  republished  by  Baskerville, 
bh  that  typographical  elegance  which  has  given  his  edi- 
ns  so  high  a  value  for  the  lovers  of  handsome  books ;  and 
aiu  in  London  in  1804 ;  but  merely  as  reprints  of  the 
ginal  edition  of  1721. 

"At  last  Bishop  Hurd,  resting  a  while  from  polemics 
^  his  Boswellian  contemplation  of  Warburton,  betook 
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feself  to  a  serious  study  of  the  great  master  of 
jr  -  No  two  men  could  hare  been  more  iinli 
Adlis^jn  and  Hurd.  Addison  mild,  genial  and  i 
tkat ;  Hurd  bitter^  irascible  and  cringiBg ;  the  on* 
liiniielf  to  the  highest  raak  bj  the  force  of  talei3t| 
the  mcrifiee  of  a  friendship  or  a  principle ;  the  ott 
mi  bJB  way  by  subtle  eervility,  and  eagerly  giw 
wery  means  of  promotion. 

8til]  Kurd  possessed  some  qualifications  for  h 
Be  was  an  admirer  of  good  writing,  and  though  c 
^i  deficient  in  taste.  He  came  with  the  feelings  of 
lEarian  of  the  old  school ,  to  weigh  words  and  sta 
tbrn  of  ^ntax  ;  and  Addison  furnishes  abundant  i 
for  both.  It  is  amusing  to  see  with  what  a  tone  th< 
pidate  pronounces  sentence  upon  offending  partis 
krw  rigorously  he  keeps  sense  and  sentiment  out  i 
Kow  and  then,  it  is  true^  he  betrays  an  indisti; 
Bciousness  that  there  is  something  more  in  his  tc 
loere  gpecimens  of  style ;  but  most  of  his  rapturei 
served  for  some  happy  construction  or  a  word 
liar  elegance.  It  is  of  no  use  to  ask  for  the  explar 
*ii  hist 01  ical  allusion,  for  he  has  none  to  give  you, 
*nd  cnstomfi  he  passes  by  as  though  they  had  no 
apon  the  subject ;  and  leaves  you  to  deal  with  prop 
U  if  every  body  could  be  his  own  biogmphical  dl 
Still  his  notes  are  nut  without  their  ralue  for 
iiute  study  of  language.  You  may  read  them  ai 
Blaif's 'critical  examination/  and  find  yourself  i 
filed  in  verhaJ  ciitlcismj  and  f hough  it  is  impos 
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to  feel  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  took  up  his  pen 
to  commentate  Addison,  he  ought  to  have  taken  a  wider 
range ;  yet  within  the  Umits  which  he  set  himself  the  task 
is  well  done,  and  his  commentary  will  always  find  its  place 
in  a  variorum. 

A  Httle  before  Hurd  began  his  grammatical  commen- 
tary, a  writer  of  vastly  higher  qualifications  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  a  new  edition  of  Addison.  This  was 
Beattie,  who  had  made  the  Spectator  his  model  in  prose, 
and  who  sjonpathized,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  with  the 
classic  taste  of  his  master.  Unfortunately  this  design  was 
never  fully  carried  out ;  other  occupations  and  ill  health 
compelling  him  to  confine  himself  to  a  reprint  and  occa- 
sional commentary  of  the  miscellaneous  pieces.  And  it 
will  ever  continue  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  while  Swift 
and  Dryden  found  an  editor  like  Scott ;  and  Pope,  already 
so  loaded  down  with  commentation,  reappeared  in  two 
rival  editions,  no  one  should  have  felt  that  the  best  service 
that  could  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  pure 
taste,  would  be  an  accurate  edition  of  Addison. 

The  present  edition,  without  pretending  to  contain  all 
that  might  be  done  for  the  illustration  of  this  eminent 
writer,  claims  to  be,  in  some  respects,  superior  to  all  its 
predecessors.  The  poems,  which  were  carelessly  thrown 
together  in  former  editions,  without  any  regard  to  their 
subject  or  their  relative  importance,  have  been  accurately 
arranged,  and,  where  the  occasion  required  it,  illustrated 
by  notes.  Several  of  Addison's  finest  poems  were  origi- 
nally published  in  the  Guardian  and  Spectator  :  these  are 
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WW  placed  under  their  proper  heads.  Portions  of  his  cor- 
respondence, always  the  most  faithful  picture  of  a  great 
man's  heart,  have  been  inserted  at  various  times  in  differ- 
ent publications,  particularly  in  the  Addisoniana  and  in 
the  life  of  Addison  by  Miss  Aikin.  These  are  now  care- 
fully collected  and  classed,  as  they  deserve  to  be,  among 
bis  works.  The  poUtical  tracts  have  been  classed  with  the 
purely  political  essays  ;  and  the  "  Old  Whig,"  which  was 
omitted  in  all  the  other  editions,  is  given  in  this  in  its  pro- 
per place.  Many  of  Addison's  writings  originally  possessed 
a  local  and  temporary  interest,  which  they  have  not  only 
lost  for  the  modem  reader,  but  have  lost  with  it  somewhat 
of  that  charm  which  arises  from  a  familiarity  with  the 
names  and  circumstances  to  which  they  allude.  As  far  as 
notes  can  revive  it,  it  is  hoped  that  the  charm  is  in  some 
measure  restored  in  the  present  edition.  The  original 
orthography  had  been  modernized  by  Hurd,  whose  system 
vill  be  found,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  correspond  to  the 
best  usage  of  the  present  day.  The  American  editor  has 
not  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  reduce  it  to  any  cisatlantic 
standard.  A  list  of  the  principal  editions  of  Addison 
will  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume. 

KxwToRK,  AuguH  16,  1858. 


LIFE  AND  WBITINGS  OF  ADDISON." 

BY  THOMAS  BABCirOTOXJ|CA0ATJLA.Y. 

To  Addison  we  ftre  bound  by  a  sentiment  as  much  like  a£fection  as 
toy  sentiment  can  be  which  is  inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleep- 
ing a  hmidrod  and  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust, 
kowcTer,  that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  mto  that  abject  idolatry 
▼hidi  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  reprehend  in  others,  and  which 
seldom  fiuls  to  make  both  the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A  man 
of  genius  and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  cannot  be  equally 
dereloped ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect  self-knowledge.  We 
needliot,  therefore,  hesitate  to  admit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some 
oompositions  that  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems 
kirdly  equal  to  Pamell's,  some  criticisms  as  superficial  as  Dr.  Blair's, 
tod  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr.  Johnson's.  It  is  praise 
cDOQgh  to  say  of  a  writer,  that,  in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in 
vhich  many  eminent  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he  has  had 
DO  equal  -,  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  said  of  Addison. 

As  a  man  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration  which  he  received 
from  those,  who,  bewitched  by  his  fascinating  society,  and  indebted  for 
all  the  comforts  of  life  to  his  generous  and  delicate  friendship,  worshipped 
him  nightly  in  his  favorite  temple  at  Button's.  But,  after  full  inquiry 
ind  impartial  reflection,  wo  have  long  been  convinced,  that  he  deserved 
18  much  love  and  esteem  as  can  be  Justly  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm 
ind  erring  race.     Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  detected  in  his 

1  In  itlftcUng  a  critleal  reviow  of  the  life  aod  wriUngs  of  Addison,  there  ooold  be  no  beat- 
tMte  in  giving  the  preference  to  MaeaaUiy*s  eelobrated  essay,  one  of  the  most  eba>orate  of 
hli  iKfDIu  i  collection.  The  Introdactory  paragr^>b,  which  refers  espedftUy  to  Mlsi  AlkiQ*t 
Ih  of  Addison,  h«i  been  omitted,— O, 
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iracter ;  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  examined,  the  more  will  it  ap- 
ir,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  noble  parts 
ree  from  all  taint  of  perfidj,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude, 
mvy.  Men  may  easily  be  named  in  whom  some  particular  good  dis- 
ition  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  Addison.  But  the  just  har- 
ny  of  qualities,  the  exact  temper  between  the  stem  and  the  humane 
tues,  the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral  recti- 
e,  but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity,  distinguish  him  from  all  men  who 
'0  been  tried  by  equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison,  who,  though  eclipsed 
his  raoi'c  celebrated  son,  made  some  figim)  in  the  world,  and  occupies 
h  credit  two  folio  pages  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica."  Lancelot 
3  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to  Queen's  College, 
ford,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth ;  made  some  progress  in 
ming ;  became,  like  most  of  his  fellow-students,  a  violent  royalist ; 
ipooned  the  heads  of  the  university,  and  was  forced  to  ask  pardon 
his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left  college,  he  earned  an  humble 
•sistence  by  reading  the  liturgy  of  the  fallen  church  to  the  families 
those  sturdy  squires  whose  manor-houses  were  scattered  over  the 
Id  of  Sussex.  After  the  restoration,  his  royalty  was  irewarded  with 
post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was 
1  to  France,  he  lost  his  employment  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded 
Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Infanta 
iharine ;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot  Addison  was  sent  A  more  mise- 
le  situation  can  hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
unfortunate  settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the  heats  or  by  the 
IS ;  by  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or  the  Moors  without  it.  One 
antage  the  chaplain  had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
lying  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans ; 
of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to  have  made  excellent  use.  On  his 
irn  to  England,  after  some  years  of  banishment,  he  published  an  in- 
jsting  volume  on  the  polity  and  religion  of  Barbary ;  and  another  on 
Hebrew  customs,  and  the  state  of  rabbinical  learning.  He  rose  to 
ncnce  in  his  profession,  and  became  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  a 
Lor  of  divinity,  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  dean  of  Litchfield.  It 
aid  that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revolution,  if 
lad  not  given  offence  to  the  government  by  strenuously  opposing 
convocation  of  1G89,  the  libcnil  policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 
^n  1072j  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from  Tangier,  his  son 
7h  was  bom.  Of  Joseph's  childhood  we  know  little.  He  learned 
dJmentsat  schools  in  his  father's  ne\gVi\>ot\iOod^  «aiOl  ^%&  >Cci«ci««ckt 
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to  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes  which  arc  popularly  related  about 
his  bojish  tricks  do  not  liarmonize  very  well  with  what  we  know  of 
his  riper  years.  There  remains  a  tradition  that  ho  was  the  ringleader 
in  1  barring^ut ;  and  another  tradition  that  he  ran  away  from  school, 
Hid  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he  fed  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow 
tree,  till  after  a  long  search  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If 
these  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by  what  moral  dis- 
d]^e  so  mutinous  and  enterprising  a  lad  was  transformed  into  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  modest  of  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's  pranks  may  have 
bfen.  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorously  and  successfully.  At  fillccn  he 
ns  not  only  fit  for  the  university,  but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste, 
lod  a  stock  of  learning  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  master  of 
irts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford ;  but  ho  had  not  been 
Bkaoy  months  there,  when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  into 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  dean  of  Magdalene  College.  The  young 
rholar's  diction  and  versification  were  already  such  as  veteran  professors 
might  envy.  Dr.  Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise ; 
nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting.  The  Revolution  had  just  taken 
place;  and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed  with  more  delight  than  at  Mag- 
dalene College.  That  great  and  opulent  corporation  had  been  ti-eated 
by  James,  and  by  his  chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and  injustice  wliich, 
efen  in  such  a  prince  and  in  such  a  minister,  may  justly  excite  amaze- 
ment; and  which  had  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the 
bkbops  to  alienate  the  Church  of  England  from  the  throne.  A  presi- 
dent duly  elected,  had  been  violently  expelled  from  his  dwelling.  A 
papist  had  been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal  mandate :  the  Fellows, 
who.  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper 
had  been  driven  forth  from  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of 
want  or  to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribution 
speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected  j  the  venerable  house  was 
i^ain  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates :  learning  flourished  under  the  rule 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous  Hough ;  and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild 
lad  liberal  spirit,  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges  of  Oxford. 
hi  consequence  of  the  troubles  through  which  the  society  had  passed, 
there  had  been  no  election  of  new  members  during  the  year  1688.  In 
1689.  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  number  of  vacancies ;  and 
thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  procure  for  his  young  friend  admit 
toiee  to  the  advantages  of  a  foundation  then  generally  esteemed  the 
mlthicst  in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene,  Addison  resided  during  ten  years.    Ho  vras,  «lI  tii^\« 
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of  those  scholars  who  are  called  demies;  but  was  sabsequently 
;ted  a  fellow.'  His  college  is  still  proud  of  his  name ;  his  portrait 
I  hangs  in  the  hall ;  and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his  fayorite 
k  was  under  the  elms  which  fringe  the  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the 
irwell.*  It  is  said,  and  is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished 
>ng  his  fellow-students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelingS;  by  the  shyness 
lis  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with  which  he  often  prolonged 
studies  far  into  the  night.  It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  abili- 
ind  learning  stood  high.  Many  years  later  the  ancient  doctors  of 
;dalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  common  room  of  boyish  composi- 
18,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so  remarka- 
had  been  presenred. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  Miss  Aikin  has  committed  the 
>r,  yery  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  oyerrating  Addison's  classical  at- 
iments.  In  one  department  of  learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was 
li  as  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
ts,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Claudian  and  Prudentius, 
(  singularly  exact  and  profound.  He  understood  them  thoroughly, 
ered  into  their  spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most  discriminating 
oeption  of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody ;  nay,  he  copied 
ir  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and  surpassed,  we  think,  all  tiieir 
tish  imitators  who  had  preceded  himf  Buchanan  and  Milton  alone 
epted.  This  is  high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with  justice 
It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention,  during  his  residence  at 

university,  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  on  Latin  poetry ;  and 
t,  if  he  did  not  wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of  ancient  literature, 
vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not  appear  to 
e  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaintance  with  the  political  and 
ral  writers  of  Homo ;  nor  was  his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  meai  ^ 

n*  beoMne  fellow  In  conne ;  DenUea  bolng  students  upon  8oholsnhi|>s,  who  saco«ed 
lelr  order  to  the  vftoant  feUow8hlp&— O. 

AddUoii'i  walk  at  Orfitrd,  **  Pasibig  to  the  rear  at  Megdaleno  College,  on  the  lolt 
5  opens  a  park  filled  with  very  ancient  and  noble  trees,  making  that  *  chequered  sliade' 
I  the  short  and  verdant  grass  which  poets  love  to  talk  about ;  while  here  and  there  are 
ps  nf  deer  standing  up  or  lying  down  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  contentment  be- 
ing to  creatures  occupying  their  nstire  possessions.  Then  turning  to  the  right  you  enter 
Qgh  a  tasteful  Iron  gate  and  over  a  slight  bridge,  upon  a  walk,  which,  extending  somo 
>nce  to  the  left,  turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  when  it  stretches  along  the  Cherwell  and 
M  the  circuit  of  the  meadow.  The  trees  throw  a  perpetual  shade  overhead,  and  the 
rwell  keepa  up  a  tinkling  and  gurgling  melody  beside  you.  Here  a  rustic  mill  catches 
je,  tiien  the  towers  of  soma  of  the  ooUeges  appear,  half  oonoealed  by  the  intervening 
Lett  ltd  right  ot  the  walk  are  the  brightest  meadows;  fhrther  off  are  views  of  tha 
coie/ratod  eoootxy.    And  this  is  Addb«on»8  wslk."— TappasM  SUpflrom  the  Ktw 
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efoal  to  hk  Lfttm  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Qreek,  though  doubtless 
nch  IB  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectable  at  Oxford,  was  eyidvitlj  . 
kn  than  that  which  many  lads  now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton 
and  Rugby.  A  minute  examination  of  his  work,  if  we  had  time  to 
Dike  such  an  exaqiination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks.  We 
will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which  our  judgment  is 
pounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  notes  which  Addison  i4>pended  to  his  version 
•T  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Yet  these  notes, 
while  they  show  him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was.  They  are  rich  in  appo- 
ate  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and  Claudian ;  but  they  contain  not  a 
angle  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now  if^  in  the  whole 
compass  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which  stands  in  need  of 
iUastntion  drawn  from  the  Greek  poets,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that' 
eiory  to  Euripides  and  Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has  sometimes 
followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripides  nor  to  Theocritus  does 
Addison  make  the  faintest  allusion ;  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  we 
do  not  wrong  him  by  supposing  that  ho  bad  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical  quotations,  hap- 
pilj  introduced ;  but  his  quotations,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception, 
ve  tiken  from  Latin  verse.  He  draws  more  illustrations  from  Auso- 
niiis  tod  Manilius  than  from  Cicero.  Even  his  notions  of  the  political 
lod  military  affairs  of  the  Romuns  seem  to  be  derived  from  poets  and 
poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  events  which  have  changed  the 
destmies  of  the  world,  and  have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  histo- 
mns,  bring  to  his  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  Pyo  or  Hayley. 
In  the  gorge  of  the  Apennines  ho  naturally  remembers  the  hardships 
which  Haimibal's  army  endured,  and  proceeds  to  cite,  not  the  authen- 
tic narrative  of  Polybius,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy, 
but  the  languid  hexameters  of  Silius  Italicus.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Rabicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively  description ;  or  of  the 
stem  conciseness  of  the  commentaries ;  or  of  those  letters  to  Atticus 
which  so  forcibly  express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensi- 
tw  mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  the  events  of  the 
dril  war  is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Florence  are  Greek. 
Addison  saw  them,  however,  without  recalling  one  single  verse  of 
Pindar,  of  Callimachus,  or  of  the  Attic  dramatisU ;  but  they  brought 
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to  hiB  rocsollectiaii  mnuroemblo  pajjsages  m  Horaiiej  Juvena!,  StAtius, 

The  fiflfno  itmy  be  isiud  of  th©  '*  TreaLis©  on  If^dals*'*  In  that  pleas- 
ing wt»rk  we  lind  ttliout  thive  hundred  pafiSAgcs  i^xtra/^tc*!  mih  great 
ju*%rneTii  froTu  t,bc  Eoiuan  f»oets  j  but  wc  clo  not  ri,!coIlect  a  single  jias* 
sage  taken  from  any  Roman  oraiar  or  historian  ^  and  we  arc  confident 
that  not  a  line  is  quoU^d  Irum  any  (J reck  writer-  No  fjerson  who  liad 
derived  all  \m  information  on  tho  snhjec^t  of  mf^dids  from  Addison, 
would  susiiH?ct  that  the  Gret*k  coins  were  in  hislorical  interest  equalj 
in  beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those  of  Rome* 

If  it  wiare  accessary  to  tind  any  furtticr  proof  that  Addi^n^B  dn 
cal  knowledge  wm  oenfintHl  within  nikrrow  limits*,  that  proof  wouki 
furnished  by  his  "  Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Chris tianitj%"     The 
Roman  jioets  throw  httle  or  no  light  on  the  htcraij  and  hibiorical  quesr- 
tions  which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  exammmg  in  that  essay.     He 
*  ia,  therefore,  left  eompletely  in  the  dark  j  and  it  is  melancholy  to  6e« 
how  htdp!t*ssly  he  gropes  his  way  fn:>m  blunder  to  blunder*     lie  assipig 
&a  grounda  for  his  religious  belief,  stories  an  absurd  as  that  of  tlte  Coclt 
lane  ghosl,  and  forgiiries  a5  rank  a^  ladand's  "  Vortigem  j "  puts  faitl 
lo  the  lie  about  the  thundering  lej^ton  \  is  eonTiuced  that  Tiberiu.s  mored 
the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  au^ong  the  gods  j  and  pronounces  the  lett 
of  Ahgunt^  king  of  Edcs^  to  be  a  reeord  of  great  authority.    N4 
were  these  errors  the  effects  of  Buperstition  ;  for  to  superstition  Addis 
was  by  no  means  prone.     The  truth  is,  that  he  was  writing  about  what 
he  did  not  understand.  ^M 

MiBs  Aikin  has  discovered  a  ktter  from  which  it  appears  that,  wh3^| 
Addiisou  resided  at  Oxford,  he  was  one  of  several  ivritGrii  whom  the 
booksellers  engaged  to  make  an  English  Tcrsion  of  Uerodotus  ;  and  she 
infers  tliat  he  must  have  been  a  goo*l  Greek  scholar.*  Wo  can  allow 
very  little  weight  to  this  argument,  when  we  consider  that  his  fellow- 
laborers  were  to  have  l>een  Boyle  nw\  Blackmore.  Boyle  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  as  the  nominal  author  of  the  worst  book  on  Greek  history 
and  jilnlologj  that  ever  was  printed ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  is,  Boyle 
was  unable  to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attainments  in 
the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  lie  sn0cient  to  say  that,  in  hi,"*  prose,  hft^^ 
hag  confounded  an  aphoriism  with  an  afiophtbegm.  and  that  when,  f^M 


lisOl^^ 


<  Atf^f*&n*M  tttmct*dffM  of  Grt4it. 
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his  Terse,  ho  treats  of  classical  sabjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his  readers 
m'tfa  four  false  quantities  to  a  page ! 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of  Addison  were  of  as 
DQcb  serrice  to  him  as  if  they  had  been  more  extensive.     The  world 
gfaenlly  gives  its  admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  does  what  nobody 
ei«e  even  attempts  to  do.  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what  multi- 
tade?  do  well.     Bcntley  was  so  immeasurably  superior  to  all  the  other 
scinTlars  of  his  time  tiiat  very  few  among  them  could  discover  his  supe- 
riority.   But  the  accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  con- 
temporaries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and  assiduously  cul- 
tirated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning.    Every  body  who  had  been  at  a 
public  school  had  written  Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  such  verses 
with  tolerable  success ;  and  wore  quite  able  to  appreciate,  though  by  no 
meuis  able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  which  Addison  imitated  Virgil.     Ilis 
lines  on  the  Barometer,  and  the  Bowling-Green,  were  applauded  by 
hundreds  to  whom  the  "  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalans  "  was 
ts  tmintclligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obelisk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbci-s,  are  common  to  all 
Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite  piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes 
and  Pygmies ;  for  in  that  piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fanny  and 
homour  which  many  years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  breakfast  tables. 
Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to  steal  a  hint :  and  he  certainly 
owed  as  little  to  his  predecessors  as  any  modern  writer.  Yet  we  can- 
not help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  one  of  the 
happiest  touches  in  his  Voyage  to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses.  Let 
onr  readers  judge. 

"The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "is  taller  by  about  the  breadth  of 
ay  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe 
into  the  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  appeared,  Addison 
wrote  these  lines : — 

**  Jamque  acies  inter  medias  sese  arduus  infert 
Pygmeadom  dactor,  qui,  m^estate  vercndus, 
Inc«&saque  gravis,  roliqaos  supercminet  omneb 
Mole  gigantea,  modiamquo  exsurgit  in  alnam/* 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly  admired  both 
■t  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his  name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the 
»itF  who  thronged  the  coffee-houses  round  Drury-  Lane  theatre.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  writer 
tf  English  verse.     Ho  addressed  some  complimentary  lines  to  DrjdeTi^ 
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who  after  many  triam(>h8  and  many  reyerses,  had  at  length  reached  a 
secure  and  lonely  emmence  among  the  literary  men  of  that  age.  Dry- 
den  appears  to  have  been  much  gratified  by  Uie  yomig  scholar's  pruse ; 
and  an  interchange  of  dvilities  and  good  offices  followed.  Addison  was 
probably  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Oongreye,  and  was  certainly  present- 
ed by  Congreve  to  Charles  Montagu,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  whig  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  devote  himself  to  poetry. 
He  published  a  translation  of  part  of  the  fourth  (leorgic,  Lines  to  King 
William,  and  other  performances  of  equal  value ;  that  is  to  say.  of  no 
value  at  all.  But  in  those  days  the  public  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
with  applause  pieces  which  would  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining 
the  Newdigate  prize,  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is  obvious. 
The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favorite  measure.  The  art  of  arrang- 
ing words  in  that  measure,  so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that 
the  accents  may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear  strong^ 
ly,  and  that  there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  distich,  is  an  art 
as  mechanical  as  that  of  mending  a  kettle,  or  shoemg  a  horse ;  and  maj 
be  learned  by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn  anji 
thing.  But,  like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually  improved  bji 
means  of  many  experiments  and  many  failures.  It  was  reserved  fox 
Pope  to  discover  the  trick,  to  make  himself  complete  master  of  it,  and 
to  teach  it  to  every  body  else.  From  the  time  when  his  ^^  Pastorals  " 
I4>peared,  heroic  versification  became  matter  of  rule  and  compass ;  and, 
before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a  level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  nevex 
blundered  on  one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write  reams 
of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  concerned,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  tiiose  of  Pope  himself^  and  which  very  clever  writers  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second — Rochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel,  oi 
Oldham — would  have  contemplated  with  admiring  despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  small  man.  But  Hoolc, 
coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how  to  manufacture  decasyllabic  verses ; 
and  poured  them  forth  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well 
turned,  as  smooth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocks  which  have 
passed  through  Mr.  Brunell's  mill,  in  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth. 
Ben's  heroic  couplets  resemble  blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unprac- 
tised hand,  with  a  blunt  hatchet  Take  as  a  specimen  his  translation 
o£  a  celebrated  passage  in  the  iEneid : — 

**  Thli  child  oar  parent  earth,  stirred  up  with  spito 
Of  all  the  gods,  brooght  ibrtb,  and,  as  some  write, 
She  was  hwt  sister  of  that  gluit  race 
That  M>nght  to  «»cjile  Jove's  court,  rijrlit  nwlft  of  pace, 
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And  tvlfttr  ftr  of  wiDf,  a  I 
And  diMdftiL    Look,  how  tomdj  plumes  are  placed 
On  hor  hngo  eorpeai  §o  maay  waking  ejaa 
Mek  vndenMath,  and,'whieh  m^  itranger  rise 
In  tbo  report,  aa  manj  tongaea  alia  wean." 

Comptre  with  these  jagged  misshapen  distichs  the  neat  fabric  which 
Boole's  machine  produces  in  unlimited  abmidanoe.  We  take  the  first 
ha  on  which  we  open  in  his  yersion  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  rest: — 

**  O  thoo,  whoever  tbon  art,  whose  stepa  are  led 
Bj  dioloe  orftte,  theae  lonely  sborea  to  tread. 
No  greater  wondaia  east  or  weet  ean  boaet 
Than  yon  imall  leland  on  the  pleealng  coast 
If  e*er  thy  sight  wonld  hUsiftil  aeenes  explore. 
The  current  pass,  and  seek  the  farther  shore.** 

Erer  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been  a  glat  of  lines  of  this 
aort;  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  to  admire  a  man  for  being  able 
to  write  them  as  for  being  able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of 
WiUiim  the  Third  such  Tersification  was  rare ;  and  a  rhymer  who  had 
toy  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  poet ;  just  as  in  the  dark  ages  a  person 
who  could  write  his  name  passed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke, 
Stepney,  Granrille,  Walsh,  and  others,  whose  only  title  to  fame  was 
thit  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  have  been  as  well  said  in 
prose,  or  what  was  noi  worth  saying  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks 
of  distmction  which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  genius.  With  these  Ad- 
dison must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned  true  and  lasting  glory  by 
performances  which  yery  little  resembled  his  juyenile  poems. 

Dryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained  from  Addison  a 
critictl  pre&oe  to  the  Qeorgics.  In  return  for  this  service,  and  for  other 
9»TiQes  of  the  same  kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  postscript  to  the  trans- 
Istion  of  the  iBneid,  complimented  his  young  fiiend  with  great  liberality, 
and  indeed  with  more  liberality  than  sincerity.  He  affected  to  be  afraid 
that  his  own  performance  would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  ver- 
sion of  the  fourth  Qeorgic,  by  ^'  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison  of  Ox- 
ford." "  After  his  bees,"  added  Dryden,  "  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely 
worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  Addison  to 
choose  a  calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to  point  his  course  toward  the 
derical  profession.  His  habits  were  regular,  his  opinions  orthodox. 
His  college  had  large  ecclesiastical  preferment  m  its  gift,  and  boasts  that 
it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost  every  see  in  England.    Dt. 
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Lancelot  Addison  lu'M  an  lionouniMe  jjla<;e  in  llie  cliurch,  and  had  se±^ 
his  heart  on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman.     It  is  clea,r,  from  some  expnxs — 
sions  in  the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  intention  was  to  take  orders  . 
But  Charles  Montagu  interfered.    Montagu  fb-st  brought  himself  into 
notice  by  verses,  well-timed  and  not  contemptibly  written,  but  never, 
wo  think,  rising  above  mediocrity.    Fortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
country,  he  early  quitted  poetrj*^,  in  which  he  could  never  have  obtained 
a  rank  as  high  as  that  of  Dorset  or  Roscommon,  and  turned  his  mind, 
to  official  and  parliamentary  business.     It  is  written  that  the  ingenious 
person  who  undertook  to  instruct  Rasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the 
art  of  flying,  ascended  an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  tho 
air,  and  instantly  dropped  into  tho  lake.     But  it  is  added  that  the  wing^s 
which  were  unable  to  support  him  through  the  sky,  bore  him  up  effec- 
tually as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  water.     This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  fato 
of  Charles  Montagu,  and  of  men  like  him.     When  he  attempted  to  soar 
into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention,  ho  altogether  failed ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  descended  from  his  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  grosser 
element,  his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.     lie  became  » 
distinguished  financier,  debat^T,  courtier,  and  pai*ty  leader.    He  still  re- 
tained his  fondness  for  the  pursuits  of  his  early  days ;  but  he  showed 
that  fondness,  not  by  wearying  the  public  with  his  own  feeble  perform- 
ances, but  by  discovering  and  encouraging  literary  excellence  in  others. 
A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who  would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a 
competitor,  revered  him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.     In  his  plans  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  supported  by  the  ablest  and 
most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues,  the  lord  keeper  Somcrs.    Though  both 
these  great  statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  not  solely  from 
a  love  of  letters  that  they  wore  desirous  to  enlist  youths  of  high  mtel- 
lectual  quahfications  in  the  public  service.    The  Revolution  had  altered 
tho  whole  system  of  government.     Before  that  event,  the  press  had  been 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only  two  months  in 
eight  years.    Now  the  press  was  free,  and  had  begun  to  exercise  unprc- 
ocdented  influence  on  the  public  mind.     Parliament  met  annually  and 
sat  long.    Tho  cliief  power  in  the  state  had  passed  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   At  such  a  conjuncture,  it  was  natural  that  literary  and  oratori- 
cal talents  should  rise  in  value.    There  was  danger  that  a  government 
which  neglected  such  talents  might  be  subverted  by  them.    It  was, 
therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  which  led  Montagu  and 
Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  the  whig  party,  by  the  strongest  tics 
both  of  interest  and  of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  neighboring  comitry,  we  have  recently 
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Ken  omilar  effocts  from  similar  causes.  The  Reyolution  of  July,  1830, 
established  represcntatiTe  goTemment  in  France.  The  men  of  letters 
iostaDtlj  rose  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  state.  At  the  present 
moment,  most  of  the  persons  whom  we  see  at  the  head  both  of  the 
administration  and  of  the  opposition  have  been  professors,  historians, 
joomilists,  poets.  The  mflnenoe  of  the  literary  class  in  England,  du- 
ring the  generation  which  followed  the  ReTolution  was  great,  but  by  no 
means  so  great  as  it  has  ktely  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  and  deeply  rooted 
aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind.  France  ha^l  no  Somersets  and 
Shrewsburics  to  keep  down  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of  his  life  was  finally  determined. 
Both  the  great  chiefs  of  the  ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
In  political  opinions  he  already  was,  what  he  continued  to  be  through 
fife,  a  firm,  though  moderate  whig.  lie  had  addressed  the  most  polished 
and  Tigorous  of  his  early  English  lines  to  Somers ;  and  had  dedicated 
to  Montagu  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Virgilian,  both  in  style  and  rhyme,  on 
the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of  the  young  poet's  great  friends  was, 
it  should  seem,  to  employ  him  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  mtimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  a  qualification  indis- 
pensable to  a  diplomatist ;  and  this  qualification  Addison  had  not  ac- 
quired. It  was,  therefore,  thought  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some 
time  on  the  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  employment. 
His  own  means  were  not  su<5h  as  would  enable  him  to  travel ;  but  a 
pension  of  £300  a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the  lord 
keeper.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  that  some  difficulty  might 
be  started  by  the  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  But  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The  state — such 
was  the  purport  of  Montagu's  letter — could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to 
the  church  such  a  man  as  Addison.  Too  many  high  posts  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  every  liberal  art  and  senti- 
ment, at  once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the  country  which  they  pretended 
to  serve.  It  had  become  necessary  to  recruit  for  the  public  service 
from  a  very  different  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  the 
representative.  The  close  of  the  minister's  letter  was  remarkable.  "  I 
am  called,"  he  said,  "  an  enemy  of  the  church.  But  I  will  never  do  it 
iny  other  injury  than  keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and  in  the  simimer  of  1G99,  Addi 
MD,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  and  still  retaining  his  fellowship, 
quitted  his  beloved  Oxford,  and  set  out  on  his  travels.    He  CXOBS^  ts^m 
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Dover  to  Calaia,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with  great 
kindness  and  politeness  by  a  kinsman  of  his  fHend  Montagu,  Charks 
Sari  of  Manchester,  who  had  just  been  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France.  The  countess,  a  whig  and  a  toast,  was  {nobablj  as 
gracious  as  her  lord ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an  agreeable  reo(^leo- 
tion  of  the  impression  which  she  at  this  time  made  on  him,  and,  hi  some 
lively  lines  written  on  the  glasses  of  the  Kit-Cat  dub,  described  the 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine  bloom  of  England, 
had  excited  among  the  painted  beauties  of  Versailles. 

Louis  XIV.  was  at  this  time  expiating  the  vices  of  his  youth  by  a 
devotion  which  had  no  root  in  reason,  and  bore  no  fruit  in  charity. 
The  servile  literature  of  France  had  changed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared  that  had  not  an  air 
of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just  dead,  had  passed  the  dose  of  his  life 
in  writing  sacred  dramas ;  and  Dader  was  seeking  for  the  Athanasiaa 
mysteries  of  Plato.  Addison  described  this  state  of  things  in  a  short 
but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Montagu.  Another  letter, 
about  the  same  time  to  the  lord  keeper,  conveyed  the  strongest  i 
ances  of  gratitude  and  attachment.  ^^  The  only  return  I  can  make  to 
your  lordship,"  said  Addison,  ^' will  be  to  apply  myself  entirely  to  my 
business."  With  this  view  he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois ;  % 
place  where  it  was  supposed  that  the  French  language  was  spoken  in  its 
hi^est  purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman  could  be  found. 
Hefe  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly  and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of 
life  at  Blois,'  one  of  his  associates,  an  abb6  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an 
account  to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account  is  to  be  trusted,  Addison 
studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little,  had  fits  of  absence,  and  dther 
had  no  love  affairs,  or  was  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  abb6.  A 
man  who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow-countr3rmen  and  fellow- 
students,  had  always  been  remarkably  shy  and  silent,  was  not  likely  to 
be  loquacious  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  But 
it  is  dear  from  Addison's  letters,  some  of  which  were  long  after  pub- 
lished  in  the  '^  Guardian,"  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  his 
own  meditations,  he  was  really  observing  French  sodety  with  that 
keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill-natured  side-glance  which  was  peculiarly  his 
own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and  having  now  mastered  the 
French  language,  found  great  pleasure  in  the  sodety  of  French  philoso- 
phers and  poets.  He  gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of 
two  highly  interesting  conversations,  one  with  Malebranche,  the  other 
with  Boileau.    Malebranche  expressed  great  partiality  for  the  English, 
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oUid  tlie  genius  of  Niiwtoo,  bat  gh^k  hitt  head  when  flobl^et 
DtioDEd,  &nd  w&s  indeed  ^  unjui^t  iw  to  caH  the  iiutbor  ot  thi 
ban  '^  ft  poor  nllj  creature.  Addismi'a  jnodastj  rastnuncd  him 
Uj  f^kti&g,  in  his  leikr,  the  drcuiaituioit  of  hit  httjtMltictiOD 
wu*  Boilean,  haiTing  surriTed  the  friends  and  rjT«J«  of  liji 
hid,  deaf^  ftnd  melftncholji  lired  in  retirement,  Rcldoin  vr^nt  idllier 

or  to  the  academj.  and  was  almost  inaceessible  to  «ti«i^|^ni, 
English  and  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothings  He  had 
leKrd  tbe  ni^Eia  of  Drjden.    Some  of  our  oountrf mco,  b  ihe 

of  thdr  patriotism,  have  averted  that  this  %nomnee  mii&t  hitv 
ected     We  own  thut  wne  leo  no  ground  for  mi  eh  a  suppo^ttionu 

literature  wat  to  the  French  of  the  age  of  Louisi  XI V.  what 
,  literatiire  waA  to  our  own  grandfathers.  Vciy  few^  wc  fiug 
the  acoompliiihed  men  who,  sixty  or  seTenty  years  ago,  ujasd  to 
Leicester  S^uam  with  Sir  Jo&hiia^  or  at  Streatham  with  Mi^ 
bad  the  lightest  cotion  that  Wieland  was  one  of  the  fir^  wits 
ita,  laxd  Lessing^  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  b  Europe. 

knew  just  as  little  about  the  '^^  Paradise  Lost,^'  and  about 
>m  and  Ahttophel ; "  but  he  had  read  Addison  ^s  Latin  poems, 
lircd  them  greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said,  qmte  a  new 
t  the  gtate  of  leading  and  tJi^te  among  the  English.  Johnson 
re  it  that  these  praises  wor&  insincere-  *^  Nothing,"  lajs  he, 
er  known  of  Boileau  than  that  be  had  an  injudlcbus  and  peer' 
cmpt  of  modem  Latin ;  and  therefore  hifl  profession  of  regai^ 
bably  the  eScct  of  his  ability  ratfcer  than  approbation.' -  Now, 
ja  better  known  of  Boileau  than  ttiat  he  was  singularly  sparing 
iliment&  We  do  not  remember  that  either  friendship  or  fear 
ooed  him  to  bt^tow  praific  on  any  composition  which  he  did  not 
,  On  literary  questions,  his  caustic,  disflainful,  and  self-^^onfi- 
rit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to  which  every  thing  else  in 
bowed  down.  Ho  had  the  spirit  to  tell  Louis  XTV.  ^mly,  and 
iely^  that  bis  majesty  knew  nothing  about  poetry,  and  admired 
fhich  were  detectable.  What  was  there  in  Addison's  position 
tld  induce  the  satirist,  whoso  stem  and  fastidious  t<^m[tcr  hiul 
t  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  sycoplmnt  for  the  first  and 
» ■?     Nor  was  Boilcau*s  contempt  of  modem  Latin  cither  injudi- 

peerish.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  the  first  order 
^Tcr  be  written  in  a  dead  language^  And  did  he  think  amisa  t 
t  thfi  experience  of  centuries  conftrmod  hia  opinion  7  Botlonu 
oght  it  probaWe  th&t,  la  the  best  modem  Latin,  %,  wc\\xx  o^  ^ 
m  s^  would  hare  detected  ludicrous  impfOpjki^is^^     A.tA  V«Vl 
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cau  tliiiik  olher^visu  I  Whal  ino<lrin  scliolar  can  lioiu.-tly  dcolaiv  that 
he  sees  the  smallest  impurity  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?  Yet  Ls  it  not  cer- 
tain that,  in  the  style  of  Livy,  PoUio,  whose  taste  liad  been  formed  ori 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  inelegant  idiom  of  the  Po  ?  *  Has 
any  modem  scholar  understood  Latin  better  than  Frederick  the  Qrcat 
understood  French?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  that  Frederick  tho  Great 
after  reading,  speaking,  writing  French,  and  nothing  but  French,  during 
more  than  half  a  century — after  unlearning  his  mother  tongue  in  order 
to  leani  French,  after  living  familiarly  during  many  years  with  French 
associates — could  not,  to  the  last,  compose  in  French,  without  imminent 
risk  of  committing  some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile  in 
the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?  Do  we  believe  that  Erasmus  and  Fracas- 
torius  wrote  Latin'  as  well  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  English  ?  And  are  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India  (the 
last  of  Dr.  Robertson's  works),  in  Waverley,  in  Marmion,  Scottidsnis 
at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh  ?  But  does  it  follow,  be- 
cause we  think  thus,  that  we  can  find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  noUe 
alcaics  of  Gray,  or  in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne?  Surely 
not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  be  incapable  of 
appreciating  good  modem  Latin.  In  the  very  letter  to  which  Johnson 
alludes,  Boileau  says — "  Ne  croyez  pas  pourtant  que  je  venille  par  li 
bltoer  les  vers  Latins,  que  vous  m'avez  envoyes  d'un  de  vos  illustres 
academiciens.     Jc  les  ai  trouves  fort  beaux,  et  digncs  de  Yida  et  de 

4  £t  in  TitoLIvio  mino  fucundlo}  vlro  patct  Inesito  Pollio  AAiniosqaandam  PataTlnltatom.— 
Quint  L.  vliL,  c  1.  liiit  Pulllu  vra?  known  ratbor  as  a  captious  than  a  Jiut  critic,  and  failed 
■adiy  in  his  own  attemi^t  to  writo  lii:»tor]r.    Horace  sayis  it  Is  true,  in  one  of  his  finest  odes, 

Jjim  unnr  niinAri  tniinnnri*  <":>ninnm 
IVntrin^u  aurt*,  dic—c^rM.  L.  11,  e.  1. 

Bat  Follio  was  a  patron,  and  his  work  not  yet  pablMicd.  li^  howerer,  the  mle  hold  good, 
we  should  liavo  very  little  gcnoino  Roman  Latin  to  gu  bv.  Virgil  was  born  at  Mantua,  not 
T«7  fiu*  fh>m  Padnai  Cornelius  Nepos,  near  Terona.  Sallust  was  a  Sabine.  Neither  Cloe- 
ro,  nor  Ilorace,  nor  indeed  scarcely  any  of  the  moet  eminent  Koman  writers,  were  natives 
of  Borne,  and  yet  they  all  escaped  the  charge  of  provincialism.  Fleury,  in  his  excellent 
**Tralt6  dos  Etudes,''  takes  very  nearly  the  same  ground  with  Ma(^aulay.  Gibbon  oompl*- 
cenlly  hesitatce  in  speaking  of  his  own  French  (V.  G.  Mem.,  p.  59),  though  his  English  la  one 
of  the  strongest  illu-strations  of  the  principle.  Erasmus  and  Fracastorius,  when  they  read 
Latin,  road  clasbio  Latin.  B^^bcrtson  and  Scott  passed  all  their  lives  hearing  and  n>1ng  Scot- 
UcUitus  in  their  daily  intercourse.  In  these  cage's  therefore,  the  parallel  hanlly  holds  good. 
Italian  Uterature  furiiislies  Instances  f«ir  both  si'lrs.  None  of  the  greater  poets  but  l>inte 
and  Petrarch  were  nntive  Tuscans,  and  Petrarch  went  to  France  at  nine;  yot  Ariiwto  and 
Tasso  are  now  cito<l  by  tlje  Ousca.  Then  apiln  Alfleri,  in  his  prose  could  not  always  forget 
his  French  education ;  yvt  Ui>ttA,  bom  and  educated  in  Piedmont,  and  living  in  PaifSi 
wrote  the  purest  Italian  of  the  age,  unless  we  should  except  Cesori,  Gionlani,  and  Colombo^ 
ncne  uf  whom  were  Tuscans.  Arguing  by  examples,  therefore,  we  should  say,  Dilllclle  si,  mi 
Bon  ImpoeBlblle.— O. 
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Samazir,  mais  non  pas  d'Horaoe  ct  de  Virgile."  Several  poems,  in 
aodem  Latin,  have  been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  liberally  as  it  was 
hk  habit  to  praise  any  thing.  He  says,  for  example,  of  Pere  Fraguier's 
cpigruis,  that  Catullus  seems  to  have  come  to  life  again.  But  the  best 
proof  that  Boileau  did  not  feel  the  undisoeming  contempt  for  modem 
Latm  verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  ho  wrote  i»nd  pub- 
Mktd  Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed,  it  happens,  curiously 
CDOQ^  that  the  most  severe  censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modem 
Latin,  is  conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  fragment 
wludi  begins — 

**  Quid  nnmeriA  Itemm  me  bolbutlre  LatinJfii 
Longe  Alpes  dtra  nAtam  de  petre  Sicambro, 
Masa,jabe0?^ 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise  which  Boileau 
bestowed  on  the  Afachince  Gesticulantes,  and  the  Gerano-PygmKBO- 
KocAux,  was  sincere.  Ho  certainly  opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a 
freedom  whu:h  was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  Literature  was  the 
diief  sabject  of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on  his  favorite 
theme  much  and  well ;  indeed,  as  his  young  hearer  thought,  incomparar 
blv  well.  Boileau  had  undoubtedly  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
critic.  He  wanted  imagination ;  but  he  had  strong  sense.  His  literary 
code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles ;  but  in  applying  it,  he  showed 
great  judgment  and  penetration.  In  mere  style^  abstracted  from  the 
ideas  of  which  style  is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  Ho  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  great  Greek  writers;  and,  though  unable  fully  to 
i^rcciate  their  creative  genius,  admired  the  majestic  simplicity  of  their 
maoDer,  and  had  learned  from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It 
B  easy,  we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  "  Spectator  "  and  the  "  Guardian," 
traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part  pernicious,  which 
UK  mind  of  Boileau  had  on  the  mind  of  Addison. 

MTiOe  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place  which  made  that 
c^iital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an  Englishman  and  a  whig.  Charles, 
second  of  the  name,  King  of  Spain,  died ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  dauphin.  The  King  of 
Fnmce,  in  direct  violation  of  his  engagements  both  with  Great  Britain 
and  with  the  states-general,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his 
grandson.  The  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human  gran- 
deur. England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found  herself  in  a  situation  at 
eooe  degratling  and  perilous.  The  people  of  France,  not  presaging  the 
calamities  by  which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
Mfere^  went  mad  wiih  pride  and  delight.    Every  man  looked  aa  if  «k 
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great  estate  had  just  been  left  him.  ^  The  French  conyersatioo,"  add 
Addison,  "  begins  to  grow  insupportable ;  that  which  was  before  the 
vainest  nation  in  the  world,  is  now  worse  than  erer."  Sick  of  the 
arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and  probably  foresedng  that  the 
peace  between  France  and  England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he 
set  off  for  Italy. 

In  December,  1700,  he  embarked  at  Marseilles.  As  he  glided 
along  the  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by  the  sight  of  myrtles  and 
olive-trees,  which  retahied  their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstioe. 
Soon,  however,  he  encountered  one  of  the  black  storms  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  captain  of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and  confessed 
himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened  to  be  on  board.  The  English 
heretic,  in  the  mean  time,  fortified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death 
with  devotions  of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  impression 
this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears  from  the  ode — "  How  are  tbf 
servants  blest,  0  Lord ! "  which  was  long  alter  published  in  the  Specta- 
tor. After  some  days  of  discomfort  and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  to 
land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains  where  no  load 
had  3ret  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the  city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  doge,  and  by  the  nobles  whoM 
names  were  inscribed  on  her  book  of  gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stay. 
He  admired  the  narrow  streets  overhung  by  long  lines  of  towering 
palaces,  the  walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple  of  the  Annim- 
ciation,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were  recorded  the  long  glories  of 
the  house  of  Doria.  Thence  he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contem- 
plated the  Gothic  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder  than 
pleasure.  He  passed  lake  Bcnacus  while  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  saw 
the  waves  raging  as  they  raged  when  Virgil  looked  upon  them.  At 
Venice,  then  the  gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  carnival, 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  masques,  dances,  and 
serenades.  Here  he  was  at  once  diverted  and  provoked  by  the  absurd 
dramatic  pieces  which  then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint^  He  was  present 
when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of  Cato  was  performed.  Oato,  it 
seems,  was  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  givnn  her 
heart  to  Cscsar.  The  rejected  lover  determined  to  destroy  himself 
He  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  a  Plutarch  void 
a  Tasso  before  him ;  and  in  this  position  he  pronounced  a  solUoquy 
before  he  struck  tlic  blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  t 
circumstance  as  this  should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  all  Addison's 
biogrq>hers.    There  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  the  smallest  douht  that 
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tkii  toeiiB^  in  spite  of  its  absnrditieB  aad  anaduonisins,  struck  the  trft- 

'vvfla'a  imsginatioii,  and  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  brmgmg  Cato 

QB  the  "Kngiwh  stage.    It  is  well  known  that  about  this  time  he  began 

)m  tragedj,  and  that  he  finished  the  first  four  acts  before  he>  returned 

to  England. 

On  his  waj  fitmi  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn  some  miles  out  of 
I  the  beaten  road,  bj  a  wish  to  see  tiie  smallest  independent  state  in 
i  Europe.  On  a  rock  where  the  snow  still  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring 
vis  now  (ar  adTanoed,  was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San  Marino. 
Tb  roads  whidi  led  to  the  secluded  town  were  so  bad  that  few  travel- 
kn  had  erer  visited  it,  and  none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it 
id&oo  could  not  suppress  a  good-natured  smile  at  the  simple  manners 
ad  institntions  of  this  singular  community.  But  he  observed,  with  . 
tiie  exultation  of  a  whig,  that  the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed 
the  territory  of  the  republic,  swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  con- 
torted peasantry :  while  the  rich  plain  which  surrounded  the  metropolis 
of  dril  and  spiritual  tyranny  was  scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  un- 
deutd  wilds  of  America. 

At  Home,  Addison  remained  on  his  first  visit  only  long  enough  to 
<atch  a  glimpse  of  St  Peter's,  and  of  the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  tlie 
more  extraordinary,  because  the  holy  week  was  close  at  hand.  Ho  has 
gifcn  us  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  why  he  chose 
to  fly  from  a  spectacle  which  every  year  allures  from  distant  regions 
pemns  of  (ar  less  taste  and  sensibility  than  his.  Possibly,  travelling, 
as  he  did,  at  the  charge  of  a  government  distinguished  by  its  enmity  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  he  may  have  thought  that  it  would  be  imprudent 
in  him  to  assist  at  the  most  magnificent  rite  of  that  church.  Many  eyes 
vould  be  upon  him ;  and  he  might  find  it  difficult  to  behave  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  oficnce  neither  to  his  patrons  in  England,  nor  to 
those  among  whom  ho  resided.  Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been, 
he  tamed  his  back  on  the  most  august  and  aficcting  ceremony  which  is 
known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian  way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps,  its  chief  attrac- 
tions. The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful  mountain  were  indeed  there.  But 
a  &rm-house  stood  on  the  theatre  of  Hcrculancum,  and  rows  of  vines 
pwr  over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Pacstum  had  not 
■deed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by  any  great  convulsion  of 
Mtore ;  but,  strange  to  say,  their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists 
ad  antiquaries.  Though  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  a  great 
c^pifad,  where  Salvator  had  not  long  before  painted,  and  where  Vice  was 
Am  leetoriDg,  those  noble  remams  were  as  little  known  to  Europe  as 
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ruined  cities  OTergrown  bj  the  forests  of  Yncatazi.  What  was  to  be 
D  at  Xaples^  Addison  saw.    He  climbed  TesuTius,  explored  the  tnn- 

of  PosilipO;  and  wandered  among  the  vines  and  almoml-tnics  of 
pre«c.  But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature  nor  those  of  art  oould  so 
upy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from  noticing,  though  cursorily, 

abuses  of  the  government  and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great 
gdom  which  had  just  descended  to  Philip  V.  was  in  a  sute  of  para 
ic  dotage.  Even  Castile  and  Arragon  were  simk  in  wretchedness. 
^  compared  with  the  Italian  dependencies  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
stile  and  Arragon  might  be  called  prosperous.    It  is  clear  that  all 

observations  which  Addison  made  in  Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in 

political  opinions  wliich  he  had  adopted  at  home.  To  the  last  he 
-ays  spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobitism.  In  his 
^holder,  the  tory  fuxhunter  asks  what  travelling  is  good  for.  except 
leaoh  a  man  to  jabber  French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 
From  Naples  Addison  returned  to  Rome  by  sea.  along  the  coast 
ich  his  fa^-orite  Virgil  had  celebrated.  The  felucca  passed  the  head- 
d  where  the  oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 
crs  on  the  tomb  of  Misenus.  and  anchored  at  night  und«;r  the  shelter 
;he  tabled  promontory  of  Circe.  The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still 
rhung  with  ilark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with  yellow  sand,  as  when 
not  the  eyes  of  ^Eneas.  From  the  ruined  port  of  0<tia,  the  stranger 
Tieti  to  Rome  ;  and  at  Rome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and  sickly 
nths  when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  all  who  could  make  their 
Ape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black  with  funerals,  to 
her  the  lirst  figs  of  the  season  in  the  country.  It  is  probable  that 
en  he.  long  alter,  poured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
icc  which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted  air.  he  was 
nking  of  the  August  and  September  which  he  passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore  himself  away 
in  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modem  art  which  are  collected  in 

city  w)  long  the  mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  journeyed  northward. 
;<?ed  through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his  prejudices  in  favor 
ohs«ic  architecture  ns  ho  looked  on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At 
YTCTiw  ho  PlHMit  w>!nc  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed 
.h  the  pWJsnrw  of  umbition,  and  impatient  of  its  pains,  fearing  both 
rt'r<».  ana  V>vi«ir  noilhor.  hwl  drUinnined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat 

'it'^  flr/i  ft«v.^iiN^^n?»hmpntft  whirh,  if  they  had  been  united  with  fixed 
«>ii^V'^  f^^rM\^\  <>Mi  wr*.  "u»Eiit  have  made  him  the  foremost  man  of  his 

^•K^cr  ffjUH'ii  WYHS^^M.  HBfWHMl  pleasantly;  and  we  can  easily  believo 
• ,    t  ,t^fo.Hti  t*-***  vMinUinilcominwiionvbftiihe  wasathis  ease;  and 
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tt»  doke,  thoagfa  he  seldom  forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  invalo- 
lUe  art  of  patting  at  ease  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially  to  the  sculptures 
itthe  Museum,  which  he  preferred  even  to  those  of  the  Vatican.    He 
ftn  pursued  his  journey  through  a  country  in  which  the  rarages  of 
!  tb  last  war  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  all  men  were  lookmg 
I  firwird  with  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  conflict    Eugene  had  already  de- 
'  aoended  from  the  Rluetian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Gatinat  the  rich  plain 
<f  Lombardy.    The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still  reckoned  among 
tk  allies  of  Louis.    England  had  not  yet  actually  declared  war  against 
Ibnoe.     But  Manchester  had  left  Paris ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
Irodooed  the  grand  alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  in  pro- 
gran.-     Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  desirable  for  an  English 
traTeller  to  reach  neutral  ground  without  delay.    Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenis.    It  was  December ;  and  the  road  was  very  different 
irara  that  which  now  reminds  the  stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of 
N^M>leon.    The  winter,  however,  was  mild,  and  the  passage  was,  for 
those  times,  easy.    To  this  journey  Addison  alluded,  when,  in  the  ode 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  he  said  that  for  him  the  divine  goodness 
IumI  ^  warmed  the  hoary  Alpine  hills.*^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  he  composed  his  Epistle 
to  his  friend  Montagu,  now  Lord  Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely 
renowned,  is  now  known  only  to  curious  readers ;  and  will  hardly  be 
eoDsidered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any  perceptible  degree 
lieighteniiig  Addison's  fame.  It  is.  however,  decidedly  superior  to  any 
Eoglish  composition  which  he  had  previoasly  published.  Nay,  we  think 
it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre  which  appeared  during  the 
interval  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the  "Essay 
on  Criticism."  It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second-rate  passages 
of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the  reputation  of  Pamell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  defects  of  the  Epistle,  it  un- 
doubtedly does  honor  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  author.  Ilali- 
fix  had  now  nothing  to  give.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  had  been  held 
op  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  and, 
tboogh  his  peers  had  dismiKsed  the  impeachment  had,  as  it  seemed, 
fittfe  chance  of  ever  again  filling  high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  at 
•rh  a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  there  was  no  mixture  of 
ttvirdice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  aad  moderation  which  distin- 
pitbed  Addison  from  all  the  other  pubTiemen  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partial  change  of  ministry 
M  taken  f^aco  in  England,  and  that  the  Earl  of  Manc\\esUTV»^\»* 
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come  secretary  of  state.  Manchester  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  yo  jng 
friend.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  an  English  agent  should  be  near 
the  person  of  £ugene  in  Italy ;  and  Addison,  whose  diplomatic  educatiOD 
was  now  finished,  was  the  man  selected.  lie  was  preparing  to  enter  on 
his  honorable  functions,  when  all  his  prospects  were  for  a  time  daric- 
ened  by  the  death  of  William  III. 

Anno  had  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  personal,  political,  and  reli- 
^ous,  to  the  whig  party.  That  aversion  appeared  in  the  first  measures 
of  her  reign.  ISIanchcstcr  was  deprived  of  the  seals  after  ho  had  held 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax  was  sworn  of  tbs 
Privy  Council.  aAddison  shared  the  fate  of  his  three  patrons.  His  hopes 
of  employment  in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end ;  his  pension  was 
stopped;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  support  himself  by  his  own 
exertions.  He  became  tutor  to  a  young  English  traveller ;  and  appeals 
to  have  rambled  with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  At  thi^  time  he  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise  on  "  Medals.** 
It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death ;  but  several  distinguished 
scholars  saw  the  manuscript,  and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the 
style,  and  to  the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Germany.  Addison  repaired  to  Holland,  where  he  learned  the 
ue^'s  of  his  lather's  death.  After  passing  some  months  in  the  United 
Provinces,  he  returned  about  the  close  of  the  year  1703  to  England.  Ho 
was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends,  and  introduced  by  them  into 
the  Kit-Cat  Club — a  society  in  which  were  collected  all  the  various 
taJents  and  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the  whig  party. 

Addison  was,  during  some  months  after  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
]icnt,  hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficulties.  But  it  was  soon  in  the 
power  of  his  noble  patrons  to  serve  him  efiectually.  A  political  diange^ 
silent  and  gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily  progress. 
The  accession  of  Anno  had  been  hailed  by  the  tories  with  transports  of 
joy  and  hope ;  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  whigs  had  fallen  never 
to  rise  again.  The  tlirone  was  surrounded  by  men  supposed  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  church ;  and  among  these  none 
stood  so  high  in  the  favor  of  the  sovereign  as  the  lord-treasurer  Godol- 
phin  and  the  captain-general  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  had  fully  expected 
that  the  policy  of  these  ministers  would  bo  directly  opposed  to  that 
which  had  been  almost  constantly  followed  by  William ;  that  the  landed 
interest  would  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  trade;  that  no  addition 
would  be  made  to  the  funded  debt ;  that  the  privileges  conceded  to 
dissenters  by  the  late  king  would  be  curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn ;  tha^ 
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card-table.  But  he  was  not  absolutely  indifierent  to  poetry;  and  hi 
was  too  intelligent  an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  literature  was  a  fixr 
midablo  engine  of  political  warfare ;  and  that  the  great  whig  leaders  haa 
strengthened  their  party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  extending  a  libe- 
ral and  judicious  patronage  to  good  writers.  He  was  mortified,  and  not 
without  reason,  by  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  poems  which  appeared 
in  honor  of  the  battle  of  Blcnhehn.  One  of  these  poems  has  heea  ra- 
cued  from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three  lines* 

**  Think  of  two  thooaand  grentlcmen  at  leaati 
And  each  man  monntod  on  hia  ciqterlng  heart; 
Into  tlie  Danahe  they  were  poshed  by  ahoala.*' 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  treasurer  did  not  know.  Qi 
understood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  remit  a  subsidy.  He  was  abo 
well  versed  in  the  history  of  running  horses  and  fighting  cocks ;  bak 
his  acquaintance  among  the  poets  was  very  small.  He  consulted  Hali- 
fax ;  but  Halifax  afiected  to  decline  the  office  of  adviser.  He  had,  be 
said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had  power,  to  encourage  men  whose  abili- 
ties and  acquirements  might  do  honor  to  their  country.  Those  timei 
were  over.  Other  maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was  suffered  to  paub 
in  obscurity ;  the  public  money  was  squandered  on  the  undeservipK 
"  I  do  know,"  he  added,  "  a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battk 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject  But  I  will  not  name  him."  Qo> 
dolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wnlls 
and  who  was  under  the  necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  whiga,  gently 
replied,  that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Halifax's  complaintS)  bat 
that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rectified ;  and  that  in  the  mmM. 
time  the  services  of  a  man  such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be  libe* 
rally  rewarded.  Halifax  then,  mentioned  Addison,  but,  mindfiil  of  tb» 
dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest  of  his  friend,  insisted  that  tb^ 
minister  should  apply  in  the  most  courteous  manner  to  Addison  him^ 
self;  and  tliis  Godolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  over  a  small^ 
shop  in  the  Hay  market  In  this  humble  lodging  he  was  surprised,  oia 
the  morning  which  followed  the  conversation  between  €k>dolphin  and. 
Halifax,  by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Honorable 
Henr}'  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  £xchequer,  and  afterwards  Lor& 
Garleton.  This  high-bom  minister  had  been  sent  by  tlie  lord-tieasor 
rer  as  ambassador  to  the  needy  poet  Addison  readily  undertook  th» 
proposed  task,  a  task  which  to  so  good  a  whig  was  probably  a  pleasore. 
When  the  poem  was  little  more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Go- 
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L  to  in  ui«;^I  gniding  tho  whirl H^ind*     We  will  not  dift^ttjl 
tttl  jostles  or  JohnsD&^T;  retnark^ii  on  tUi»  pa«eafe*     But  ^ 
oat  «iw  dr^iQstance  which  appettr»  to  harir  ^AoqiM  all  th«  cfi| 
tttnordimry  cflect  which  this  tfmik>  produ^^  when  it  1 
i»f  ^hidi  t<J  the  following  pmorjitionfi  filmed  I 
l»  hft  du^Ilj  fttlributed  to  &  line  wluch  imml 
ibbk  laretstliesis^ 

*'Stub  as  of  kin  pV  pfllit  nrttsmia  pwii'd.'* 

i43isoii  flf^c^  not  of  a  gtorm,  hut  of  the  fctqmi.     The  gita 
1^4V«E(btr,  1703,  ttio  only  tempest  wiitdi  iti  cytir  Ulitudi? 
^  fie?&  qI  ft  tropica!  htrrriCAius,  hall  Jdt  a  dn^ftil  rveQl]eii{ 
^^  of  ^1  men*    No  othtT  teiii|iQi£t  Wiii  crer  in  thii  cooriii 
iWD  of  a  pftrikiiiaitM-y  addn?K»  or  of  a  pmhlic  &Mt    Wb 
™  cast  away;     li&rge  rnunsbns  hj*d  buer*  blown  down. 
^  been  hurJcd  beneath  tbe  ndns  of  his  palace.    I^erndon 
^     bd  pfwctited  the  api>earaBcsi  of  cities  juAt  ij^atkcd-    HandH 
^wcre  sttil  in  moaming.    The  prostrutc  truiika  of  Jar^  1 
^^  of  hotis««,  still  attested,  in  all  th«  southern  (sti imtieJi,  tl 
tot  h\%sL    The  popularitj  which  the  mnih  of  the  wrgel  et^o| 
A^Sd^on's  oon temporaries^  has  always  Eoemod  to  ii«  to  he  a  ] 
^Mnas  of  the  adTUiiage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poctijj  the  | 
lif  &rcr  tijc  general. 

Soon  ofler  th^  Campaign^  was  pabUshed  Addison 'i  Ka 
Trxfeh  in  Italy.     The  first  effect  produoed  by  thin  namitiTP  | 
fointnieDt     The  crowd  of  i^eadersi  who  expebted  poUttoi 
^tecnlations  on  tlie  prqjectg  of  Victor  Ainad«a%  «id  Mocdot 
jeilUtics  of  con^entfl  and  the  aTDOurit  of  cardinalH  and 
Gnnided  by  finding  that  the  T^Titer  a  mind  was  much  more  * 
the  war  between  the  Trojans  anfJ  Hotuliana  than  by  the  wl 
Franoe  and  Anj^tria  \  and  that  he  seemed  to  haro  htard  no  f 
lata-  date  than  the  gaUantnes  of  the  Empresa  Panatina.     In  I 
ffer,  the  jtnlgment  of  the  many  was  orermlod  by  tltat  of  Ihl 
befpre  the  book  was  reprinto'l,  it  waj(  so  eagerly  souj^ht  thaj 
ire  dnus  the  original  price.     It  h  still  read  with'  pl/^a*nre  : 
pam  and  flowing ;  the  classical  quotjitiona  and  ailasbnit  ar 
anrl  happy ;  and  we  arc  now  and  then  charmod  by  that  i 
mane  and  debcaie  hnmor  in  whicb  Addition  ejEt^led  all  mn 
work,  cten  when  ooniuler«d  mut^  fti  th*  hiatoryl 
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rj  tour,  may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  faults  of  omisak 
We  haTe  already  said  that,  though  rich  in  extracts  firom  the  Latin  poei 
it  contains  scarcely  any  references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  historiai 
We  must  add  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  informatioii,  nepbcA 
the  history  and  literature  of  modem  Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remeo 
branoe,  Addison  does  not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio^  B(Hard 
Bemi,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  Machiavelli.  He  coldly  tells  us,  that  at  Fa 
rara  he  ^w  the  tomb  of  Ariosto,  and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondt 
liers  smg  verses  of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  fiur  In 
than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  The  gentle  flowo 
the  Tidn  brings  a  line  of  Silius  to  his  mind.  The  sulphurous  stream  o 
Albula  suggests  to  him  several  passages  of  MarUaL  But  he  has  not 
word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Crooe ;  he  crosses  the  woo 
of  Ravenna  without  recollecting  the  Spectre  Huntsman ;  and  wandai 
up  and  down  Rimini  without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris,  h 
eagerly  sought  an  introduction  to  Boileau ;  but  he  seems  not  to  hm 
been  at  all  aware,  that  at  Florence  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  wit 
whom  Boileau  could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric  poi 
of  modem  times,  of  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the  more  remarkaUi 
because  Filicaja  was  the  favorite  poet  of  the  all-accomplished  Somer 
under  whose  protection  Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  c 
the  Travels  is  dedicated.  The  tmth  is,  that  Addison  knew  little,  an 
cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modem  Italy.  His  &vorite  modd 
were  Latin.  His  favorite  critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetr 
that  he  had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  half  tavdiy. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  opera  of  "Boftanwnd 
This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  therefore  failed  on  the  stage ;  but 
completely  succeeded  in  print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  Tl 
smoothness  with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with  whk 
they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing.  We  are  inclined  1 
think  that  if  Addison  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  ven 
to  Rowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  song 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher  than  it  now  doe 
Some  years  after  his  death,  "  Rosamond  "  was  set  to  new  music  by  Do 
tor  Arae;  and  was  performed  with  complete  success.  Several  paasagi 
long  retained  their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung,  during  the  latti 
part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  harpsichords  |n  England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects  and  the  pro 
pects  of  his  party  were  constantly  becoming  brighter  and  brighter.  ] 
the  spring  of  1705  the  ministry  were  freed  from  the  restraint  impost 
by  a  House  of  Commons,  in  which  tones  of  the  most  perverse  class  hi 
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fts  tsoendeiicy.  The  electioiis  were  fayorable  to  the  whigs.  The 
ooilftion  which  hmd  been  tacitlj  and  gradoallj  formed  was  now  openly 
iroired.  The  great  seal  was  given  to  Cowper.  Somers  and  HaJfaz 
nre  sworn  of  the  oouncO.  Halifax  was  sent  in  the  following  year  to 
eviy  the  decorations  of  the  garter  to  the  electoral  prince  of  HanoTer, 
ad  was  accompanied  on  this  honorable  mission  by  Addison,  who  had 
JBst  been  made  nnder-secretaiy  of  state.  The  secretary  of  state  under 
whom  Addison  first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  tory.  But 
Badges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most  vehoncnt  of 
wUp,  Gharies,  Earl  of  Snnderiand.  In  every  department  of  the  state, 
indeed,  the  h^  churchmen  were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their 
opponents.  At  the  close  of  1707  the  tories  who  still  remained  in  office 
flkrore  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But  the  attempt,  though 
fcvoied  by  iho  queen,  who  had  always  been  a  tory  at  heart,  and  who 
U  now  quarrelled  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuccesstld. 
The  time  was  not  yet  The  captain-general  was  at  the  height  of  popu- 
larity and  glory.  The  low-church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament. 
The  coontry  squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  uttering  a  savage 
growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  torpor,  which  lasted  till  they 
wefe  roused  into  activity,  and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  prosecution 
of  Sacheverell.  Harley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled  to  retire. 
The  rictory  of  the  whigs  was  complete.  At  the  general  election  of 
1708  their  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons  became  irresistible; 
«^  before  the  end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  lord-president  of  the 
coQDdl,  tnd  Wharton  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
^^ccted  m  1708.  But  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him. 
The  baahAilness  of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless  in 
^B^NUe.  He  onoe  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his  diffidence,  and  eve? 
>fter  lemained  silent.  Nobody  can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer 
ihoold  fidl  as  a  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange 
ttat  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had  no  unfavorable 
c^on  his  success  as  a  politician.  In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank 
^  peat  fortune  might,  though  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold 
*  considerable  post.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  mere  adventurer,  a 
'"•a  who,  when  out  of  office,  must  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few 
y^^  become  successively  under-secretory  of  state,  chief  secretary  for 
^"^M,  tad  secretary  of  state,  without  some  oratorical  talent.  Addi- 
*^  without  high  birth,  and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which 
^°^  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and  Bentinck, 
hiTe  thought  it  an  honor  to   fill.      Without  opening    his    Upa  \s\ 
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>atc,  he  rose  to  a  post  the  highest  that  Chatham  or  Fox  erer  leached. 
i\  thw  he  (lid  before  he  had  been  nine  yeanj  in  Parliament  We 
St  look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the  peealiar 
nimstances  in  which  that  generation  was  placed.  During  the  intcr- 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  censorship  of  the  press 
%d  and  the  time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  fredy 
orted,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  public  man,  of  much  more  impor- 
cc,  oratorical  talents  of  much  less  importance,  than  in  our  time.  At 
Rent,  the  best  way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  statement 
m  argument,  is  to  introduce  that  statement  or  argument  into  a 
(?ch  mode  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were  to  appear  saperior 
he  conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to  the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the 
ulation  of  such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared  with 
circulation  of  every  remarkable  word  uttered  in  the  deliberatioiis  of 
legislature.  A  speech  made  in  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  at  four  in  the 
*ning,  i5$  on  thirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made  on  the 
nday  i:^  read  on  the  Wednesday  by  multitudes  in  Antrim  and  Aber- 
Qsliirc.  The  orator,  by  the  help  of  the  short-hand  writer,  has  to  a 
at  extent  superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  was  not  so  in  the  rmga 
Vnnc.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce  no  cfTect  except  on  those 
5  heard  it.  It  was  only  by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of 
public  without  doors  could  be  influenced ;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
►lie  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  a 
ntry  governed  by  parliaments ;  and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  by 
nnial  j)arl laments.  The  pen  was,  therefore,  a  more  formidable  po- 
al  engine  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Air.  Fox  contended  only 
;^arliament.  But  Walpole  and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an 
iicT  period,  had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they  sat 
rn  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  had 
I  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  country,  and  this  they  could  do  only 
means  of  the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it  is  cer- 
i  that  there  were  in  Grub-street  few  more  assiduous  scribblers  of 
lights,  letters,  answers,  remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs  of  par- 
.  Pulteney,  when  leader  of  the  opposition,  and  possessed  of  £30,000 
L^ar,  edited  the  "  Craftsman."  WiJpole,  though  not  a  man  of  liter- 
habits,  was  the  author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets ;  and  retouched 
.  corrected  many  more.  These  facts  sufficiently  show  of  how 
at  importance  literary  assistance  then  was  to  the  contending  parties. 
John  was,  certainly,  in  Anne^s  reign,  the  best  tory  speaker ;  Cow- 
was  probably  the  best  whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted 
filer  St,  John  did  so  much  for  t\\e  U^ncR  tv«^  ^^n^,  wv^  -vVvitVwsr 
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C*TiT3c  €ii  <^  TDurh  f^  the  Trhip¥  n>  Ad»lisi8*in.     Whon  t 
Kf  felj  t-niLSJiSeTvd,  n  ml!  iii>:  l*  tbo:3f:ht  pit^h^  ThAt  Ai!*i 
iart  tjELtei  iiiirijer  in  tht^  s^t'ic  ihan  wir  otbor  RiigH!(ilii 
Vr  xtK^L^  Hi'-iTfiT-  of  liienwT  ti.)cni5^  hccn  Mc  to  rlhnk 
a  lU  TijT*bi^»iiitT,  biTT  dnnlfMJ  I5  biirh,  if  Ih*  ha^l  tiot  Itcon 
It-  sas  &sw>:'k  ind  hi^  puddinp-sJeeTmi.     Afi  fiT  «^^  tho  hi 
^tta  wtaL  Swin  bmd  l<(  much  ftf  it  af:  if  lic^  hnd  h(vn  tt^ixl 

To  lb*-  inr'LMTK*  Trhirb  AddijitiD  Hi'riv  l^I  fT-^^m  his  Ut^i 
'iis  idded  til  iBe  bf  ucT>ce  irhioli  m^t^  fu^m  clmmoti^r, 
il»iT^  rt*dr  to  ihink   the  waisi  cif  nt^Htir  iH>lifii^l  tdtf] 

flf  piiDCJikle,  tpe  ibe  rirt^  oniinarily  ittribnltsl  Uy  th^i  Ha.-] 
"H  hakai  iisdf  could  not  di^nj  tliat  Adtli-^nn  Imil.  tbroujrli 
rffwiaw.  bt^n  flricilv  faithful  io  his  i-arly  (>]^itjii>n^,  nnd  t 
fe^is :  ib^i  |Jii  iriTi^p^tr  TTJLS  Tiithont  slain;  Ihul  liU  whi 
Di^s;  indiL^^aTei  a  ti:ie  ?*ti^^  of  tho  lnH^mlnir:  Ihuf.  in  Ihi-  n 
^' '^■*^.j: r- -t vr -y .  1 . i?  z^^n I  'rt' ,^i y  t viu ] n' ri 1 1 1 1 y  n  i-i* l'^ i n I  n*!"  t n 1 1 h , 

IJ':<:  ::n:v.»r:]iy  <u  a  Chrisiasi  ;inJ  n  i^iithmii^i  :  niut  lh:*i  hi 

11 !  Wa; 

fc:"  fv"' '.vK  taiiiriiti 'L     That  tiaii<li(y  oHim  jni'\i  lUi'l  hiiu  fVi^l 
5"^  hi*-  uilcrt"-  to  thi^  Ix^t  a'huTiuip^     ISnl  it  |^rit]iili:Mr<t  N 
i-y^ryA  that  tnvy  widch  wnuM  nOnTuisr  have  hn-n  i^xdlrd 
Fjikr.iii  L  :ind  hy  !>o  rapil  un  t'U'Viilitm.     Nu  nuiii  i^  mi   irhril 
ir^iJi  tht.^  pnlilit/.  ^i"^  hv  whti  is  sil  uinv  ^n  nhjirt  of  lulThtiafion 
Buti   of  pity  ;    *iiid  sudi  wer*?  thi*  frHiri:M  whit'h    AUiiini 
Tljf'*u  whi><;r>i<>yerl  thi'  jiriviloiit*  of  iii'tmu-j  his  fitiuiliin'  I'lt 
(I»N7l;^r^:fl  will  J  <j\\L'  Toitv  I  hilt  i\.  uus  KujK'riMi- 1  vcii  to  l^i^  wril 
KrilJiikiH  3I:iry  ,\fi*nf;i^'u  sfiiil  tlinl  sin-  liml  linnvvii  n\\  IIh*  wit 
AJL-^ii  wa.-  tilt'  ht-t  mm  J  any  ill  Iho  wnrliL     Tin*  in;il!;rri!t[i 


:n>'rihuJly  h^K'  of  Ihv  iaik>t  jmnniar  itifri  dI"  lii^l 
^■4'*|iikn'y  hi'  iiv\%iL  we  lK'li*'Vi%  lo  llrti  wry  (iini| 


ij^:-;.-^'     1L<'  liiwi  wti'i  I'mUM  itmL  I'lrly  writ**  fU'-h  Vii-^H.i,a^  U ►,  t^f  llvi'  ii^i 

Til  ru^b  tt.li  irranlW  iff  irj-'-^tiV  "H^** 

W;lit  U  u.i'ThI  kit  I  ^i|i'?i  I  ■  nmllM  r't  hr-'ftl'i 
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0(1   to  own,  that  there  was  a  cliarin  in  A(Mi>oirs  talk   which  could 
found  n<»\vlu>ro  <lse.     Swift,  wlu-n  hurniii;:  witli  animosity  a«;aiiist 
whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to  Stella,  that,  after  all,  he  had  never 
wn  any  associate  so  agreeable  as  Addison.    Steele,  an  ezocUent 
ge  of  lively  oonyersation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Addison  was  I 
•nco  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mirthful,  that  could  be  imagined ;  ^ 
[lat  it  was  Terence  and  Catullus  in  one,  heightened  by  an  ezquuite 
lething  that  was  neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison  alone, 
mg,  an  excellent  judge  of  serious  conversation,  said,  that  when  Addi- 
was  at  his  ease,  he  went  on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  lan- 
ge,  so  as  to  chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer.    Nor  were  his  great 
oquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the  courtesy  and  softness  of 
rt    which  appeared    in    his  conversation.      At  the  same  time,  it 
jld  be  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malioe 
ich  is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous.     He 
I  one  habit  which  both  Swift  and  Stella  applauded,  and  which  we 
dly  know  how  to  blame.    If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming 
loe  right,  were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  '*  assented  with  dvfl 
r,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and  deeper  into  absnrdi- 

That  such  was  his  practice  wo  should,  we  think,  have  guessed 
m  his  works.    The  Tatlcr's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Softly's  sonnet,  and 

Spectator's  dialogue  with  the  politician,  who  is  so  zealous  for  the 
lor  of  liftdy  Q — p — t — s,  arc  excellent  specimens  of  this  innocent 
x^bief. 

Such  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But  his  rare  gifts 
re  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  strangers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a 
ge  company,  as  soon  as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his  lips  were  sealed, 
1  his  manners  became  coastrained.  None  who  met  him  only  in  great 
emblies,  would  have  been  able  to  believe  that  he  was  the  same  man 
lO  had  often  kept  a  few  friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a  table, 
m  the  time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the  clock  of  St  Paul's  in  Covcnt- 
rden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a  table,  ho  was  not  seen  to  the 
$t  advantage.  To  enjoy  his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it 
s  necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  his  own  phrase, 
nk  aloud.  *^  There  is  no  such  thing,"  he  used  to  say,  "as  real  conver- 
ion,  but  between  two  persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungracef\il  nor  unamiable, 
i  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious  faults  wluch  can  with  justice  be 
putcd  to  him.  lie  found  that  wine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  hia 
i  iDteUcctj  and  was  tlierefore  too  easily  seduced  into  convivial  excess. 
i  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded,  eveuV>y  \snc^«i&ei^%&\!bA\fi06t 
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*ajil«f  r.tl  peocadHloea ;  and  was  so  far  from  bebg  a 

bn«£i^  that  it  wms  almost  essetiti&l  to  the  character  of  a  { 
oasL    Bat  tbe  fioiallefit  speck  is  seen  on  a  white  ground ; 
>il  tbj  biogniphcrs  of  ^ddJsoa  bare  said  fiotnethin^  about 
Of  ui)"  other  fiUtcsm&n  or  writer  of  Queif^a  Aonc^s  rei^,  wJ 
JrJTt  think  of  sayiDg  that  he  sometimes  took  loo  much  wioq 
^  be  wne  a  loog  wig  and  a  ffword. 

Ta  the  exocssire  modest j  of  Addisoo^s  nature^  wc  ml 
Anrtber  &Qlt  which  gi^ncraUj  arises  from  a  very  different 
^■cwne  a  little  too  fond  of  seeing  himself  surroundod  by  a  | 
^  tdmirera,  to  whom  he  waa  as  a  king  or  rather  as  a  god, 
K^  wtte  far  inferior  to  him  in  abiUtj,  and  some  of  them  ha 
mi  fkolta.     Nor  did  those  faults  escape  Itis  obacrration  j 
utere  was  an  cje  whtch  saw  through  and  through  meb}  it  ^ 
V  Addi^n.     But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  the  find 
^e  ridJculous,  he  had  a  large  charity.     The  feeling  with  whil 
^  on  moiit  of  hiis  humble  eompanionis  was  one  of  bencvoleni 
tiikUure'l  with  contempt.     He  wok  iit  [lerft'ct  crtse  iu  their  coi 
ns  p-ateful  for  tht-'ir  devottd  altat^hinent  j  and  he  loaded 
beijHUs.     Their  vc^ne ration  fur  him  appears  to  have  exceedeJ 
^hkh  Johnson  was  regarded  liy    Boswiill.  or  Warburton  byl 
PAii  not  m  the  power  of  adtiiation  to  turn  such  a  hearl,  or  d« 
a  hc^art  as  Adrli^on's.     But  it  must  in  cuuilor  he  admitted, 
iracte^l  some  of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  he   Avoided 
«)ii  who  i.s  PO  unfortunate  a.'*  to  be   the  oracle  of  a  small 

One  mrmber  of  this  little  society  was  Eustace  Hud^^elll 
t*mpiar  ti{  some  literattire,  and  a  dis^tant  relation  of  Add  is  J 
wa-^i  at  this  time  no  stain  on  the  character  of  Bud^elK  and 
proiiablc  that  h'\^  career  w*ould  have  biteu  pro^j^rous  and  hJ 
the  life  of  his  cousin   hail  been  prolonged*     But  when  the  i 
laid  in  the  grave,  the  disciple  broke  loose  from  all  restraint  ;| 
rapidly  from  one  degree  of  rice  and  misery  to  another  j  niif 
tun*^  bv  follies ;  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes  ;  and  at  k-i 
a  Wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self-murden     Yet,  to  the  last, 
etl  man.  pambler*  lampooner^  cheat,  forger,  as  be  was,  retaind 
lion  and  veneration  for  Addison ;  and  recorded  thosa  feeling 


:  Hwtffttl  lie  ftarpeiJ  a  wlH— Dr.  TlntliV-^r— and  drown? il  hLmix^lf  lo  4*b< 
"  Wh(?n  Ku start  Badj^i-'tE  was  walking  down  U*  the  Tlinrii'*  ilHcrmtncd  I 
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lines  which  ho  traced  hcfore  ho  hid  himself  from  in&my  under  London 
Bridge. 

Another  of  Addisdn's  favorite  companions  was  Ambrose  Phillipp^ 
a  good  whig  and  a  middling  poet,  who  had  the  honor  of  bringing  into 
fiishion  a  species  of  composition  which  has  been  called  after  his  nanw^ 
Namby-Pamby,  But  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  littie  leiH 
ate,  as  Pope  long  afterwards  called  it,  were  Richard  Steele  and  Thomu 
TickcU. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood.  They  had  been  toge- 
ther at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Oxford ;  but  circumstances  had  then, 
for  a  time,  separated  them  widely.  Steele  had  left  college  without  tak- 
ing a  degree,  had  been  disinherited  bj  a  rich  relation,  had  led  a  ragmt 
life,  had  served  in  the  army,  had  tried  to  And  the  philosopher's  sUme^ 
and  had  written  a  religious  treatise  and  several  comedies.  He  was  OM 
of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to  hate  or  to  respect  ESf 
temper  was  sweet,  his  affections  warm,  his  spirits  livdy,  his  passknn 
strong,  and  his  principles  weak.  His  life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  re- 
penting, in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and  doing  what  was  wrong.  In 
speculation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  honor;  in  practice,  he  wai 
much  of  the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  however,  so 
good-natured  that  it  was  not  easy  to  be  seriously  angry  with  him,  and 
that  even  rigid  moralists  felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him, 
when  he  diced  himself  into  a  spunging-house,  or  drank  himself  into  a 
fever.  Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kindness  not  unmingled  with 
scorn,* — tried,  with  little  success,  to  keep  him  out  of  scrapes,  introducing 
him  to  the  great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  his  plays, 
and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  largo  sxuns  of  money.  One  of 
these  loans  appears,  from  a  letter  dated  in  August,  1708,  to  hate 
amounted  to  a  thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  transactions  probi' 
bly  led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  Steele's 
negligence,  or  dishonesty,  provoked  Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the 
help  of  a  bailiff.  We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this 
story.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it  from  Steele.  Few 
private  transactions  which  took  place  a  hundred  and  twenty  3'ears  ago 
are  proved  by  stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity.  The  most  amiable 
of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  to  indignation,  when  what  he  has  earned 

8  SteeU.  **■  Not  nnmiogled  with  scorn  ""—a  strong  exprcnion,  and  which  sboold  have  been 
BQpportcd  by  something  better  than  oonjoctare.  The  story-  of  Steele's  arrest  standa,  as 
Macaalay  says,  on  the  best  eyidenoe,  bat  the  plctare  In  the  text  Is  too  mnch  of  a  flmcj  pleoa 
to  be  admitt^  as  history.— O. 
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J^r.  tad  lent  with  i^rcat  inconvcraenee  to  himst>If^  for  thcl 

^[ftinj  a  friend  in  distress^  is  sqwandcrt'd  with  iniisiiTic  prol 

tffliilostrtte  our  meAning  bjan  exaiiiple,  which  b  D'>t  the  [ 

^Qie  it  ji9  taken  frorm  fiction.     Dr.  Harrffson^  tn  Fjclding^l 

i^rfpreaentied  as  the  most  benefolent  of  human  bt^in^;  y| 

JD  execQtion,  not  onJj  the  goods^  but  the  person  of  his 

fh.  Uiurison  resorts  to  this  strong  meastur  hocaiu^  be  has  1 

ed  ehat  Booth,  n-hile  pleading  poverty  as  tin  ejceiise  for  not  I 

iehiM^  hfts  be«n  bujing  fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coacJ 

mm  who  is  well  ac^juaiatcd  with  Steele's  life  and  corrc^ 

6onht  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addif^n  as  Booth  was  I 

behaving  to  Dr,  Harrison.    The  real  history,  we  have  IJttlel 

something  like  this: — A  letter  comes  to  Addison^  imploij 

pACiitftie  tenns.  and  pit^miiaing  reformntion  and  speefly  repay i 

JK^  declares  that  he  has  not  an  im^h  of  earidlOj  or  a  bnshell 

credit  with  the  btiteher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.     Addisoif 

He  det<:rmines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  ^hich  are  TPS'ad 

ieries  of  titc  Twelve  Caesars ;    to  put  olf  buying  the  ncwl 

^^Bayle's  Dictionary  "  and  to  wear  hfs  old  sword  and  hiK-lT 

year.     In  this  way  be  manaj^s  to  stnd  a  litintirL-d  j>oands  tl 

The  next  day  ht  calls  on  JSteele,  and  liudH  scot^.^s  or||:eni.lc?mcl 

issembic<L     The    fiddles   are    pi  ay  in  p.     The  table  is  groa 

Uhampagne,  Burgundy*  and  pyramids  of  swettmeat.^.      jJ 

that  a  man  wboi%  kindnesi^  is  thus  abused^  should  send  shcrl 

to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickell  was  a  younf^  man,  fresh  froin  Oxford,  who  had  I 
himself  ta  pulilic  notice  by  writing  a  most  ingcm'ous  and  ^sif 
poern  in  praise  of  the  ojiera  of  "  Rosamond."  Ue  dtSL-rl 
kn^h  attained,  the  first  place  tu  Addison^s  friendiihip. 
Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  But  they  loved  . 
muicti  to  love  each  other  j  and  at  length  became  a^  biller  end 
rival  bolls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708,  Wharton  became  lord-lieutunnnt  I 
and  app>intod  AddiMm  chief  secretary.  Addison  was  cohficI 
der  I  be  nece4?jiity  of  qui  ling  London  for  Dublin,  Besides  the 
tarysbip.  which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand  poundl 
obtained  a  patent  apfiointinp;  him  keeper  of  the  Irish  rcx^cT 
with  ft  salary  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  ycjir,  Bud^ell 
Ma  0011  sin  in  the  cajjacity  of  private  secret ar3% 

Wharton  ami  Addi<on  bad  nothing  in  common  but  w\\\J 
\ftrfi-tf^iifrnarfi  v%-.%^  nnt  only  Ucvntion^  and  corrupt,  but  w  al 
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ed  from  other  libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  calloos  impadeooe  whi 
sented  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  secretary's  gentleness  and  d< 
Many  parts  of  the  Irish  administration  at  this  time  af^iear  to  h 
served  serious  blame.  But  against  Addison  there  was  not  a  m 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence  which  we  hai 
seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  diligence  and  integrity  gained  the  firk 
of  all  the  most  considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has,  we 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biographers.  He  was  elected  meml 
the  borough  of  Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709 ;  and  in  the  jonn 
two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the  entries 
to  indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame  his  timidity  as  to  make  sp 
Nor  is  this  by  any  means  improbable ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Coi 
was  a  fiu*  less  formidable  audience  than  the  English  house ;  anfl 
tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater  assembly  became 
in  the  smaller.  (Gerard  Hamilton,  for  example,  who,  from  fear  o( 
the  fiune  gained  by  his  "single  speech,"  sat  mute  at  Westminster 
ibrty  years,  spoke  with  groat  effect  at  Dublin  when  he  was  secret 
Lord  Halifax. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  occurred  to  whkh  h 
his  high  and  permanent  rank  among  British  writers.  As  yet  hi 
rested  on  performances  which,  though  highly  respectable,  were  nc 
for  duration,  and  would,  if  he  had  produced  nothing  else,  have  no^ 
almost  fbrgotten,  on  some  excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English 
which  occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of  t 
agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any  extraordinary  powers  ol 
These  works  showed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  lo 
The  time  had  come  when  he  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genii 
to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which  will  live  as  long 
English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709,  Steele  formed  a  literary  project,  of  wl 
vras  far  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  consequences.  Periodical  papc 
during  many  years  been  published  in  London.  Most  of  thesi 
political ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality,  taste,  and 
casuistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literary  merit  of  these  worl 
small  indeed ;  and  even  their  names  are  now  known  only  to  th 
ous. 

Steele  had  been  appomted  gazetteer  by  Sunderland,  at  the  n 
it  is  said,  of  Addison ;  and  thus  had  access  to  foreign  intelligenoe 
and  more  authentic  than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  a] 
nary  news-writer.    This  circumstance  seems  to  have  suggested  i 


Tit  ijd  c^  i^x**jfr  d-:*?  □;•:  tzt;^^±z  f  inT*  :«i*Mi  i^  -^^^  iu:s;i*r  I 
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his  first  contributious  to  the  Tatler,  had  no  notion  of  the  extent  i 
iety  of  his  own  powers,  lie  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  mine, : 
h  a  hundred  ores.  But  he  had  been  acquainted  only  with  the  Ic 
?ious  part  of  his  treasures ;  and  had  hitherto  contented  himself  witfea 
iucing  sometimes  copper  and  sometimes  lead,  intermingled  with  m 
0  silver.  All  at  once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  KB 
diaustiblc  vein  of  the  finest  gold.  The  mere  choice  and  arrangement 
[lis  words  would  hare  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  classical.  For 
er,  not  even  by  Drj'den,  not  even  by  Temple,  had  the  English  lin- 
f^'  been  written  with  such  sweetness,  grace,  and  facility.  But  thii 
;  the  smallest  part  of  Addison^s  praise.  Had  he  clothed  his  thoughts 
lie  half  French  stylo  of  Horace  Walpolc,  or  in  the  half  I^atin  style  of 
Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon  of  the  present  day,  his  genhu 
lid  have  triumphed  over  all  faults  of  manner. 
As  a  moral  satirist,  he  stands  unri\'alled.  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers 
Spectators  were  equalled  in  their  own  kind,  wo  should  bo  inclined 
;uess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander. 
In  wit,  properly  so  called.  AddLson  was  not  inferior  to  Cowley  or 
:ler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  contains  so  many  happy  analogies  as 
crowdetl  into  the  lines  to  Sir  CJ odfrey  Kneller ;  and  we  would  under-  . 
e  to  collect  from  the  "  Spectators "  as  great  a  number  of  ingenious 
rstrations  as  can  be  found  in  **  Hudibras."  The  still  higher  faculty 
nvcntion  Addison  possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
ions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque,  but  always  singu- 
y  gniccful  and  happy,  which  arc  found  in  his  essays,  fiilly  entitle 
L  to  the  rank  of  a  great  poet — a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  composi- 
is  give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  manners,  of  all  the 
des  of  human  character,  he  stands  in  the  first  class.  And  what  he 
Drved  he  had  the  art  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  well  as  Clarendon. 
;  he  could  do  something  better.  He  could  call  human  beings  into 
:tenco,  and  make  them  exhibit  themselves.  If  we  wish  to  find  any 
ig  more  vivid  than  Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go  either  to 
kspeare  or  to  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humor,  of  his  sense  of  the 
crous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  that  sense  in  others,  and  of  draw- 
mirth  from  incidents  which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  peculi- 
ios  of  temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every  man  ? 
feel  the  charm.  Wo  give  ourselves  up  to  it.  But  we  strive  in  vain 
laljrze  it 
erbaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Add\80o?s  v^cia!\^  \\sa8i&try^ia 
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l»  tOttptn  it  with  the  pl<?jisantrj  of  somu  other  pn^t  ^i 
^aoit  emineiit  masters  of  the  art  of  ridienlef  during  thtj 

L II10  gmtait  power  of  moving  kaghtcr  may  Ix'^j 
I  ^'ihtUtf  wiffafal  his  own  domKiD,  was  supdrcme. 
vof  taftMHL    His  memmoii  is  wiibout  di^uine  1 
:  IwgriDi;  h^  shakes  his  sides  ;  he  points  thel 
I ;  Im  ahoDts  Dut  the  tongue.    The  mannf^  | 
to  tfata.    H«  mo?^  laiatghtor,  but  neyer 
I  is  hb  WQrin  aubb  as  h^  appeared  m  society ^ 


I  i&  amAiiiunit^  while  tlje  dejin^  iho  authol 
laa-ilK'filMihle  grarity,  and  even  sotimes.'!  of  i] 
I  to  llio  moit  ecoG(ntnc  Kod  ludicrous  fanck^j ' 
\  tho  oonmination^scryioe. 
r  of  AddMi  ift  as  remote  from  that  of  S«  ifl  \ 
Ho  nrithar  laughs  out  tjko  tho  Frcneh  wit. 
Mil  vi^  thmn  ft  doable  portion  of  s^Tenty  into  his  couuti3i| 
rs  tatfionrt^B  a  look  peculiarly  his  own,  a  lof>U 
I  onl^  hjf  an  areh  »parkle  of  the  e^^c,  an  alii 
I  of  tlio  brow,  an  almost  imperceptiblo  curl  I 
loao  k  BOfcr  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding  or  of  a  c| 
of  ft  gnttemao,  in  whom  the  quickest  scnKe  of  tho 
'•  tmpered  by  goo*!  nature  &n<l  good  breeding. 
We  own  that  the  humor  of  AddEson  is^  in  our  opinion, I 
ddidoos  flaror  than  the  humor  of  either  Switt  or  Voltal 
mndi,  at  least)  is  certain,  that  Vioth  8 wilt  and  Voltaire  hard 
oeaaftilly  mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to  1 
aoo.    The  letter  of  the  Abbfi  Coyer  to  Pansophe  is  YoltaiJ 
aftd  imposed,  during  a  lony;  time,  on  the  academidana  of  Pal 
are  pasRages  in  Arbuthnot^fi  satirical  work<^,  which  we,  at  Itf 
distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.     But  of  thci  many  cl 
who  have  made  Addison  their  modBl,  though  many  have  I 
loere  diction  with  happy  efTect,  none  has  l>een  abb  to  catch  I 
*  his  pleasantry.    In  the  World,  m  the  Connoisseurs  in  the  Ml 
Loonger,  there  are  numerous  papers^  written  in  obviouji  imitd 
Tatlen  and  Spectators.    Most  of  these  papers  liaYO  E^ome  ml 
an  foiy  lively  and  amnsiiii^ ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  one 
be  passed  off  as  Addison's  on  a  critic  of  the  f;mall&st  per^pit^ 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addi^n   from 
Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  oilier  girnt  masters  of  ridicule  J 
tiM  aoMrmiw^  tbe  moral  pmity,  vrlnt^  vim  Ihid  even  in  bi J 
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iverity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into  misanthropy,  chane- 
rizcs  the  works  of  Svnit  The  nature  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not 
buman ;  but  he  venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of 
t  nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the  Great  First 
luse  nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave,  could  he  see  any  thing  but 
bjects  for  drollery.  The  more  solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the 
ore  monkey-like  was  his  grimacing  and  chattering.  The  mirth  of 
rift  is  the  mirtli  of  Mcphistophiles ;  the  mirth  of  Voltaire  is  the  mirth 
Puck.  If^  as  Soamc  Jennings  oddly  imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happi-  ' 
ss  of  seraphim  and  just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an  ezquisits 
rception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be  none  other  than 
e  mirth  of  Addison ; — a  mirth  consistent  with  tender  compassion  fiv 
I  that  is  frail,  and  with  profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime. 
Dthing  great  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of  natnn] 

revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated  by  Addison  with  any 
•grading  idea.  His  humanity  is  without  a  parallel  in  literary  history, 
ic  highest  proof  of  human  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power  with- 
it  abusing  it.  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than  the  power 
making  men  ridiculous ;  and  that  power  Addison  possessed  in  bound- 
»  measure.  How  grossly  that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  Vol- 
irc  is  well  known.  But  of  Addison  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
at  he  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
\U  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the  volumes  which  he  has  left  ns  a 
3glo  taunt  which  can  be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet  he  had 
tractors,  whoso  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify  as  terrible  a 
venge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to  him  in  genius,  wreaked  on 
^ttesworth  and  on  Franc  do  Pompignan.  He  was  a  politknan ;  he  was 
e  best  writer  of  his  party ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excitement^ 
times  when  persons  of  high  character  and  station  stooped  to  scurrility 
,ch  as  is  now  practised  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Yet  no  provocatkm 
id  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return  railing  for  railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  essays  rendered  to  morality  it  is  difficult  to 
leak  too  highly.    It  is  true  that,  when  the  Tatler  appeared,  that  age 

outrageous  profaneness  and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  Res-* 
ration  had  passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
ito  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of  Etherege  and 
Tycherley,  might  be  called  decency.  Y^et  there  still  lingered  in  the 
ablic  mind  a  pemicwus  notion  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
enius  and  profligacy— between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the  sullen  for- 
ility  of  the  PuriUuis,  That  error  it  is  the  glory  of  Addison  to  have 
peUed.    He  taught  the  mUkm  thifc  thft  fciUiind  Ihe  moraUty  ot 
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AliftiMl  Ttllotsiifl  tnig:lil  be  found  in  compssj  wilk  wit  j 
Ite  tlifi  irit  of  CongrcTe^  ami  wrlli  biiitior  richer  than  ibel 
Tnbrngii,  So  «ffiixttJELUT,  intked,  did  he  retort  on  Tke  th| 
«iudt  hmd  T^oent]  J  been  directed  sgiuost  Tcrt^  tbftl^  i 
CfB  ftoUCioD  of  deiceiicj  ba$  ilw^ys  been  comdefed  uEiotig| 
Mvmarlc  of  a  fool.  And  ihm  r^roluikm^  the  greftUst  Jund  [ 
lirf  ^*w  effected  bj  auj  estimV  H©  AooompUsbed,  be  it  re  | 
withont  writing  one  pers^cFiiAl  l&mpoon. 

in  tbe  early  contributions  of  jiddisoa  to  the  Taller,  ! 
psver^  were  not  fuUj  exhibited.     Yet  from  the  first  his  mid 
Mi  coadjutors  w^s,  eTidcnt    Some  of  bis  l^Cer  TttUers  u«  { 
to  mxf  thing  that  he  c?er  wrote.    Among  tbc  portimit^  we  i 
T«i  PoIiOj  N^  SofU%%  and  Hie  Political  Upholsterer.    The  i 
vt  Che  Court  of  Honor,  the  Thermometer  of  Ze&l,  tbc 
^roa^^  WordiJ,  the  JEomoirs  of  the  Shilting,  are  ejcocllent 
that  mgeniotis  and  Uxelj  j^peocs  of  fiction  in  which  Addison  < 
men.     There  i^  *}ne  still  belter  paper,  of  the  same  class;,  1 
that  paper,  &  handred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  probabl 
IS  edifying  as  one  of  Sinatridge^d  germonfij  we  dare  not  inl 
the  sqocambb  reaiiers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dojtng  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced  in 
1709j  and  which  the  impeachment  of  Sarhevea^U  ha^  made  : 
Ad^flon  app<^Lr$  to  have  i^sided  in  London.     The  Tatler  wa 
pQfnUr  than  any  periodical  paper  h^l  ever  bc-cn  i  and  biij  | 
with  it  was  izenerally  known.    It  was  not  known.  howcTcr^  i 
eriery  thing  good  in  the  Tatler  was  his*     The  truth  is,  th»t 
sixty  nixmber^  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely  the  1 
doddedly  the  b^st,  that  any  hvc  of  them  arc  more  valuable  i| 
two  hundred  numbers  in  which  he  hiid  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  tlme^  aU  the  solace  which  he  could  cl 
liteTftry  aoooess.     The  queen  had  always  disliked  the  whigsl 
dxtrin;?  some  years  disliked  the  Marlborough  family.     Bnt, 
a  disputed  title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to  oppose  hi 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  Farltami^nt  j  and,  engaf^d  a^  shi 
war.  on  the  event  of  which  lier  own  crown  was  slaked ,  she  I 
venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  ifuoce^^ful  generaL      But  at  I 
^Mjt^  1710,  the  causes  which  hufl  reslraioed  her  from  »ll 
spenwm  to  the  low  church  fiarty  ccasc<i  to  operate.     The  trif 
TVF^  |iroduced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely  h^s 
which  we  can  onrsuWes  rcnieraber  in  1820^  and  vn 
-  g&akmt^n,  the  couutry  c/er^vmenj  the  rab\>\30  otl 
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■0  all,  for  once,  on  Uio  samo  side.  It  was  clcaf  that,  if  a  general 
tion  took  place  beforo  the  excitement  abated,  the  tones  would  have 
ajority.  The  services  of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid  that 
y  were  no  longer  necessary.  The  queen's  throne  was  secure  from 
ittacks  on  the  part  of  Louis.  Indeed,  it  seemed  much  more  likely 
b  the  English  and  German  armies  would  divide  the  spoils  of  VersaiUes 

Marii,  than  that  a  marshal  of  France  would  bring  back  the  Pre- 
JcT  to  St.  James's.  The  queen,  acting  by  tlie  advice  of  Harley,  de- 
nincd  to  dismiss  her  servants.  In  June  the  change  commenced, 
iderland  was  the  first  who  fell.  The  tories  exulted  over  his  falL 
)  whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  persuade  themselves  that  her 
esty  had  acted  only  from  personal  dislike  to  the  secretary,  and  that 
meditated  no  further  alteration.  But,  early  in  August,  Godolphin 
;  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which  directed  him  to  break  his 
te  staff.  Even  after  tliis  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of 
•ley  kept  up  the  hojx>s  of  the  whigs  during  another  month ;  and  then 

ruin  l)cciiiue  rapid  and  violent.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved. 
5  ministers  were  tume<l  out.  The  tories  were  called  to  ofBcc.  The 
J  of  popularity  ran  violently  in  favor  of  the  high  church  party. 
it  party,  feeble  in  the  late  House  of  Commons,  was  now  irresistible. 
J  ix)wcr  which  the  tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
1(1  and  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  the  whole  pack  set  up  for 
v  and  for  blood,  appalled  even  him  who  had  roused  and  unchained 
u.  When  at  this  tlL<;tance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the  conduct  of 
discarded  miuLsters,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement  of  indignation 
he  injustice  with  which  they  were  treated.  No  body  of  men  had 
p  administered  the  government  with  more  energy,  ability,  and  mode- 
on ;  and  their  success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wisdom.   They 

saved  Holland  and  Germany.  They  had  Immbled  France.  They 
,  as  it  seemed,  all  but  torn  Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.     They 

made  England  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At  home  they  had  united 
rland  and  Scotland.    They  had  respected  the  rights  of  conscience 

the  liberty  of  the  subject.  They  retii-ed  leaving  their  country  at 
height  of  })ro.spcrity  and  glory.  And  yet  they  were  pursued  to  their 
oat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy  as  was  never  raised  against  the  gov- 
luent  which  throw  away  thirteen  colonies ;  or  against  the  government 
oh  sent  a  gallant  army  to  |x^nsli  in  the  ditchas  of  Walcheren. 
None  of  the  whigs  suffered  more  in  the  general  wTeckthan  Addison, 
had  just  siLStainufl  some  heavy  i>ocuniary  losses,  of  the  nature  of 
7/  no  aiv  /m/xjrfcctly  iufonued,  when  his  secretaryship  was  taken 
hiia.     Uv  had  reason  to  belvevo  that  \ve  sXxoxM  «\w  V«  dt^vvvcid  of 
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fti  nuJl  Irish  office  which  he  held  bj  patent,      flu  hiki 
UiftUowihipk.     U  aeema  probftble  that  he  li^ui  already  veatif 
Vk^fm^mjgntAhdji  aad  that^^^hik  hm  poIiUatl  fnend 

[«i  irwre  ryiQ^T  be  hj^l 
Lb<!tt  fa.shbiiitbb|  pcnnitl 
wnti  r,  mid  Mr,  Adtlkonl 
inion,  tw<>  vvr}*  dillWe| 
,  ootjJd  not  disturb  the  i 
lofaniodooBSONMof  iiiiiM«[ifjt«,  und  rich  in  it» 
Hi  ma  ^m  tkadtt  wtth  smSng  niigimtioD,  that  they  ongh 
•  hftd  lost  at  Once  hb  fartane^  his  pJacd 
,  HMtrhe  miuil  think  of  turning  tutor  | 
iM0OodM^Ycr. 

Of  Ike  unpopuUnty  wideh  huil 
^  1m  ]||^  no  ■Iwm.  Saohiias  the  e^tc^iD  with  wlif 
fUiatwfaiidtlMliaOftfiBl— it  iacastire«  were  taken  I 
I  V^ig  corpora tioo^T  ^^  ^^^^ 
t  tm  ft  OOOtert.  Swift^  who  wa^  now 
i  quitting  th^  whigs, 
ik  AMftlWVdiaF*^ThO  tOlte  MRf  it  among  tha  new  men 
OML  Jfr.  ilddlnih  doofion  hw  passed  ea^f  and  undispd 
MHVi  if  ho  had  a  sund  to  be  Idi^  be  would  hardly  be  refti 

no  good-win  with  which  the  lories  regarded  Addison 
honorable  to  him,  because  it  had  not  been  purchased  by  j 
don  on  his  part.  During  the  general  election  be  publishedl 
joonial,  entitled  the  "  Whig  Ezamijier.''  Of  that  journal  [ 
sofBcient  to  saj  that  Johnson,  in  spite  of  bis  strong  politicall 
pronounced  it  to  be  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writij^ 
other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear,  Swift^  in  a  letUT  I 
pressed  his  exultation  at  the  death  of  ho  fbraaidable 
^  He  might  well  rejoice,"  says  Johnc^onj  "  at  the  dealb  of  thl 
could  not  hare  kOled."  "  On  no  oecasion^^'  he  adds,  "  wmI 
of  Addison  more  rigorously  exerted,  and  in  none  did  th<9  suf 
his  powers  more  eridently  appear." 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appears  to  have  made  o| 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  toriess  was  to  mvG  i 
friends  from  the  gmeral  ruin  of  the  whi^  parly.  He  fell  hil 
in  a  situation  whidi  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided  p^rf 
But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambro^  Phillipps  wa.s  di! 
Phillipps,  Addison  eren  coDdescendifr/  to  hoUcH  ;  with  wbulj 
Steele  held  twa  pliioes.     He  wa^  %v 
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he  wa.s  also  a  commissioner  of  stamps.      The  gazette  was  taken  from 
him.     But  he  was  suiTcred  to  retain  his  place  in  the  stamp- office,  on  an 
tmplicd  understanding  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  the  nev 
gOYcrnmcnt ;  and  he  was,  during  more  than  two  years,  induced  bj  Ad^ 
dison  to  observe  this  armistice  with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickerstaff  accordingly  became  silent  upon  politics,  and  the 
article  of  news,  which  had  once  formed  about  one-third  of  his  paper, 
altogether  disappeared.    The  Tatlcr  had  completely  changed  its  char- 
acter.   It  was  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books,  morals,  and 
manners.    Steele,  therefore,  resolved  to  bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  com- 
mence a  new  work  on  an  improved  plan.    It  was  announced  that  this 
new  work  would  be  published  daily.     The  undertaking  was  generaUf 
regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash ;  but  the  event  amply  justified  the  con- 
fidenco  with  which  Steele  relied  on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genio& 
On  the  2d  of  January,  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatlcr.     On  the  Ist  of 
March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an  incomparable  series  of  papen^ 
containing  observations  on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary  speo- 
tator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by  Addison ;  nd 
it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait  was  meant  to  be  in  some  ktr 
turcs  a  likeness  of  the  painter.  The  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  ate 
passing  a  studious  youth  at  the  university,  has  travelled  on  danie 
iround,  and  has  liestowcd  much  attention  on  curious  points  of  antiqnitf* 
tie  has,  on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has  obsernd 
all  the  forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city ; — has  daily 
listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked  with  the  philosophers  of 
the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled  with  the  parsons'  at  Child's,  and  witii 
the  politicians  at  the  St.  James's.  In  the  morning  he  oflen  listens  to 
the  hum  of  the  Exchange ;  in  the  evening  his  lace  is  constantly  to  be 
scon  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lanc  theatre.  But  an  insurmountable  bashfU- 
ness  prevents  him  from  opening  liis  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle  of 
intimate  friends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four  of  the  club,  the 
templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and  the  merchant,  were  uninterest- 
ing figures,  fit  only  for  a  background.  But  the  other  two,  an  old  coun- 
try baronet  and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  \^'ith  a  very 
delicate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.  Addison  took  the  rude  outlines 
into  his  own  hands,  retouched  them,  colored  them,  and  is  in  truth  the 
creator  of  the  Sir  Iloger  de  Coverley  and  the  "Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  arc  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  bo  allowed  to  bo  both  original  and 
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cnmentlj  happy.  Eycry  yalnable  essay  in  the  scries  may  be  read  with 
ifewure  separately ;  yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole, 
nd  a  whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  at  that  time,  no  novel,  giving  a  lively  and  powerful  picture  of  ' 
flu  common  life  and  manners  of  England  had  appeared.  Richardson 
WIS  working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  bird's  nests. 
Smollett  was  not  yet  bom.  The  narrative,  therefore,  which  connects 
I  together  the  Spectator's  essays,  gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste 
j  ofan  exquisite  and  untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed  con- 
■  itnicted  with  no  art  or  labor.  The  events  were  such  events  as  occur 
enrj  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up  to  town  to  see  Eugenio,  as  the  worthy 
biroiiet  always  calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
nter  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in  the  abbey,  is  fright- 
ened bj  the  Mohawks,  but  conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  when  the  ^'  Distressed  Mother  "  is  acted.  The  Spectator 
{ays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed  with  the  old 
iMuse,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain,  eats  a  Jack  caught  by  Will 
Whoble.  rides  to  the  assizes,  and  hears  a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom 
Tonchy.  At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the  club  the 
news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honeycomb  marries  and  refonns  at 
sixtj.  The  club  breaks  up ;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  liis  functions. 
Sudi  events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot,  yet  they  are  related  with 
snch  tmth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  humor,  such  pathos,  such  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
that  they  charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the  least 
A^ubt  that,  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an  extensive  plan,  it 
would  have  been  superior  to  any  that  we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  is  entitled 
to  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but 
V  the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

Fe  say  this  of  Addison  alone ;  for  Addison  is  the  Spectator.    About 

tbree-sevenths  of  the  work  are  his ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 

bs  first  essay  is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors.    His 

best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection ;  nor  is  their  excellence 

more  wonderfulthan  their  variety.    His  invention  never  seems  to  flag; 

nor  is  he  ever  under  the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing 

oat  a  subject.     There  are  no  dregs  in  his  wme.    He  regales  us  after  the 

fitfhion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that  there  was  only  one  good 

glass  in  a  bottle.     As  soon  as  we  have  tasted  the  flrst  sparkling  foam 

of  a  jest,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  glass  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips.     On 

the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  ingenious  as  Lucian's 

AoctioD  of  Lives ;  on  the  Tuesday  an  ^teri)  apologue  as  richly  colored 
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he  Talcs  of  Scherczadc ;  on  the  'Wednesday,  a  character  described 
li  the  skill  of  La  Bi*u3'ei-c ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene  from  common 
equal  to  tlic  best  chapters  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakelield ;  on  the  Fxiday, 
,c  sly  lloratian  pleatiantry  on  the  fashionable  follies — on  hoopi^ 
rhes.  or  puppet-shows ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious  meditatkni 
ch  will  bear  a  comiiarison  with  the  finest  passages  in  Massillon. 
It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that  deserves  the 
lest  praise.  TVe  will  venture,  however,  to  say,  that  any  persons 
>  wish  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's 
'crs,  will  do  well  to  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers : — the 
Visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal  of  the 
ired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Transmigrations  of  Pug  the 
akey,  and  the  Death  of  Sbr  Roger  do  Coverley. 
The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the  Spectator  are, 
he  judgment  of  our  age,  his  critical  papers.  Yet  his  critical  papers 
always  luminous,  and  often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  them 
Jt  be  reganlwl  as  creditable  to  him,  when  the  character  of  the  scho<d 
rhich  ho  had  been  trained  is  fairly  considered.  The  best  of  them 
o  much  too  good  for  liis  readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  fiur  behind 
generation  as  he  was  before  his  own.  No  essays  in  the  Spectator 
t}  more  censui-ed  and  derided  than  those  in  which  he  raised  his  voice 
inst  the  contempt  ^ith  which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded ; 
showed  the  scollcrs  tliat  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and  polish- 
gives  lustre  to  tlio  Juieid  and  the  Odes  of  Horace,  is  mingled  with 
rude  dross  of  Chevy  Chace. 

It  Ls  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator  should  have  been 
ti  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  obtained.  The  number  of  copies 
y  distributed  w^as  at  fhst  three  thousand.  It  subsequently  increa»- 
and  had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  stamp-tax  was 
oscd.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  journals.  The  Spectator, 
rever,  stood  its  ground,  doubled  its  price,  and  though  its  circulation 
off,  still  yielded  a  largo  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  authors. 
*  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  immense ;  of  some,  it  is  said 
mty  thousand  copies  were  required.  But  this  was  not  all.  To 
e  the  Spectator  served  up  evciy  morning  with  the  bohca  and  rolls^ 
s'a  luxury  for  the  few ;  the  majority  were  content  to  wait  till  essays 
»ugh  had  appeared  to  form  a  volume.  Ten  thousand  copies  of  each 
umo  were  immediately  taken  oflT,  and  new  editions  were  called  for. 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  population  of  Engknd  was  then  hardly 
'lird  of  what  it  now  is.  The  number  of  Englishmen  who  wore  in  the 
it  of  reading,  was  probably  not  a  axth  of  what  it  now  is.    A  shop- 
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kwper  or  a  farmer  who  found  anj  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a  rarity. 
Ktf,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight  of  the  shire  whose 
eonntrj-ficat  did  not  contain  ten  books — rcx^ipt-books,  and  books  on 
ftiriery  included.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator 
■oit  be  considered  as  indicating  a  popularity  quite  as  great  as  that  of 
the  most  sacocssful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our 
own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712,  the  Spectator  ceased  to  appear.  It  was  proba- 
Uj  felt  that  the  short-faced  gentleman  and  his  club  had  been  long 
enoogh  before  the  town ;  and  that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and 
to  replace  them  bj  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  first 
number  of  the  "Goardian"  was  published.  But  the  Guardian  was 
nnfortonate  both  in  its  birth  and  in  its  death.  It  began  in  dulncss 
iod  disappeared  in  a  tempest  of  faction.  The  original  plan  was  bad. 
Addison  contributed  nothing  till  sixtynsiz  mmibcrs  had  appeared ;  and 
it  wig  then  impossible  even  for  him  to  make  the  Guardian  what  the 
Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the  Miss  Lizards  were  people 
to  whom  even  he  could  impart  no  interest  lie  could  only  furnish 
some  excellent  little  essays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian  during  the  first 
two  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question  which  has  puzzled  the  editors 
Bad  biogimphers,  but  which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solu- 
tioo.    He  was  then  engaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  on  tlie  stage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in  his  desk  since 
bi8  return  from  Italy.  Ills  modest  and  sensitive  nature  shrank  from 
tlie  risk  of  a  public  and  shameful  failure ;  and,  though  all  ^10  saw  the 
OBimscript  were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that  an 
ttdimce  might  become  impatient  even  of  very  good  rhetoric ;  and  ad- 
tised  Addison  to  print  the  play  without  hazarding  a  representation. 
At  length,  after  many  fits  of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the 
wgency  of  his  political  firicnds,  who  hoped  that  the  public  woidd  dis- 
wrer  some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Cajsar  and  the  torics, 
l*twecn  Sempronius  and  the  apostate  whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling 
to  the  last  for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still 
^tood  firm  round  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury-lano  theatre, 
without  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to  himself.  They,  therefore 
thought  themselves  bound  to  spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses. 
The  decorations,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr 
^^•ceady.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace ;  Marcia*s  hoop  was 
•wthy  of  a  duchess  on  the  birthday  5  and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty 
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guineas.     The  j)rolo^';uc  was  ^mttcn  Ij}^  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  .a 
di<;niiied  and  spirited  composition.     The  part  of  the  hero  was  excellent 
ly  played  by  Booth.    Steele  undertook  to  pack  a  house.     The  boxaf 
were  in  a  blaze  with  the  stars  of  the  peers  in  opposition.    The  pit  wh 
crowded  With  attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from  the  izms  of  oomi 
and  the  literary  coftee-houscs.    Sir  Gilbert  Heathcotc,  gorernor  of  tin 
Bank  of  England,  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auziliaiiei 
from  the  city  ;--warm  men  and  true  whigs,  but  better  known  at  JoDt- 
than's  and  Garrowy's  than  in  the  haunts  of  wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous.  The  tones,  as  a  body, 
regarded  Addison  with  no  unkind  feelings.  Nor  was  it  for  thdr 
interest, — professing,  as  they  did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  pro- 
scription, and  abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  standing 
armies — to  appropriate  to  themselves  reflections  thrown  on  the 
great  military  chief  and  demagogue,  who,  with  the  support  of  the 
legions  and  of  the  conmion  people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  institutioia 
of  his  country.  Accordingly,  every  shout  that  was  raised  by  the 
members  of  the  Kit-Cat  was  re-echoed  by  the  high  churchmen  of  the 
October ;  and  the  curtain  at  length  fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimoos 
applause. 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  described  by  the 
Guanlian  in  terms  which  we  might  attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not 
that  the  Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  held  similar  language. 
The  tones,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their 
opponents.  Steele  had  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  shown  more  leal 
than  taste  or  judgment  The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the 
orders  of  Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew 
better  when  to  buy  and  sell  stock  than  when  to  clap  and  when  to 
hiss  at  a  play ;  and  incurred  some  ridicule  by  making  the  hypocritical 
Sempronius  their  favorite,  and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants 
louder  plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence  of  Cato. 
Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible  effrontery  to  applaud  the  lines 
about  flying  from  prosperous  vice  and  from  the  power  of  impious  men 
to  a  private  station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  thaso  who  justly 
thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious  or  impious  than 
himself.  The  epilogue,  which  was  written  by  Garth,  a  zealous  whig, 
was  severely  and  not  unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place. 
But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  tory  wiitcrs,  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  wit  and  virtue,  and  in  whose  friendship  many  persons  of  both 
parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  &o- 
tkms  squabbles. 


ITiX*«S    dW    A»liit«r^ 


»4tf  ^»  JUlie  i^«^  villi  Hie  grnt  Enrlkli  i 

oC  the  iSEve  acbool,  abdiv  nanT  oT  the  pUjs  flf  OofBiQK  J 
of  tJbm  ^j%  of  Tolture  Kod  Alfivi  uid  iliot*  9aa>»  P^^^^ 
Be  tliE  &s  11  BUT.  ve  haw  little  domlil  tkU  Cftto  dkl  an  nl 
And  Freeboltieri  united.  U»  tmb«  AiiJ 


Tbe  modes? V  sEid  good  mtore  of  tbe  suoct^^Stfcil  drtimAt i^l 
CTcsi  tbe  loalignity  of  Ciction^  Btjt  Utt^wrr  cavr.  it  sJioujI 
ieicEr  pfeGiioia  than  ji^^ny  ff^rit.  It  w&s  by  a  ceal^^UH  wlJ 
fiercest  mUju^  Cfi  the  whig  timgedj  w&s  mAdcu  John  D^mtvl 
Benarks  od  Cato.  which  w^ere  wrilt^^n  with  some  aL'iiUmpf 
nseh  oosr^eaess  »jid  A.<^«cdtv^  ^tt  Arldiaoa  aiitlier  di'ti^til 
9or f********^  Oti  msmj  points  he  h«d am cvailient  (fffi^J 
liiai^  WQipld  hare  been  c^cT  ih%n  to  n?Udiiite;  for  Dennis  f 
bad  «ide^  bad  tf«g!(Klios^  bad  outnodi^s :  hv  huA^  moreover,  ft  I 
(haul  most  tsen  of  those  infirrQlti^  vi^\  vcc^nincLiticjA  whtch  w 
l)er;  and  Afidi^^n^s  |3otirer  of  ttimmg  eithtT  Aii  ahKiml  ^hI 
1  into  ridJcule  wjyj  unriTalled^  Addisonj  however,  \ 
\  oT  Ids  aupcrioritf ,  lot^i^cd  iri£b  pi  £/  On  bis  ASJdul&Xi^  v?1 
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urally  irritable  and  gloomy,  had  been  soured  by  want,  by  oontroTer- 
and  by  literary  failures. 

But  anion};  the  younp:  candidates  for  Addison's  favor  there  was  one 
jnguished  by  talents  above  the  rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not 
})y  malignity  and  insincerit}*.  Pope  was  only  twenty-five.  But 
powers  had  expanded  to  tbeir  full  maturity ;  and  his  best  poem,  the 
ape  of  the  Lock."  liad  recently  been  published.  Of  his  genius,  Ad- 
m  had  always  expressed  high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  clearly 
cmcri.  what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less  pcne- 
ing  than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly  boy  was  eager  to 
?ngo  himself  on  society  for  the  unkindness  of  nature.  In  the  Speo- 
»r,  the  Essay  on  Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth; 
a  gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  such  an  excellent 
m  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  ill-natured  personalitks.  Pope^ 
ugh  evidently  more  galled  bj'  the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise^ 
irned  thanks  for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
t  writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel,  and  small  good 
^s.  Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's  miscellaneous  pieces,  and 
)c  furnished  Addison  with  a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  Pope 
(Mi  Dennis,  whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The  appeal^ 
e  of  the  Kemarks  on  Cato,  gave  the  irritable  poet  an  opportunity  of 
ting  his  malice  under  the  show  of  friendship ;  and  such  an  opportu- 
r  could  not  but  l)C  welcome  to  a  nature  which  i^-as  implacable  in  en- 
y,  and  which  always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the  straight  path, 
published,  accordingly,  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Den- 
"  But  P.ope  had  mistaken  his  powers.  He  was  a  great  master  of 
?ctive  and  sarcasm.  lie  could  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sono- 
s  couplets,  brilliant  with  antithesis.  But  of  dramatic  talent  he  was 
►gether  destitute.  If  he  had  written  a  lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as 
t  on  Atticus,  or  that  on  Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been 
shed.  But  Pope  writing  dialogue  resembled— to  borrow  Horace's 
.gery  and  his  own — a  wolf  which,  instead  of  biting,  should  take  to 
king,  or  a  monkey  which  should  try  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  ut- 
ly  contemptible.  Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show ;  and  the 
ts  are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduced  in  a  farce,  would  call  forth 
!  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  Dennis  raves  about  the  drama ;  and 
,  nurse  thinks  that  he  is  calling  for  a  dram.  "There  is,"  he  cries, 
.0  peripetia  in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  all." 
*ra\%  good  sir,  be  not  angry,"  said  the  old  woman ;  "  I'll  fetch  change.** 
s  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry  of  Addison. 
7jcj^  can  bo  no  doubt  thEt  Ad^daoii  BWl\ao^^V^<3^^ 
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nd  i^t  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it.  So  foolLsh  and  spiteful  a 
jifflpblet  could  do  him  no  good,  and,  if  he  were  thought  to  have  any 
ittod  in  it,  must  do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of 
ndicQje,  he  had  never,  even  in  self-defence,  used  those  powers  inhumanly 
ortmoourteously ;  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  let  others  make  his  fsune 
tod  his  interests  a  pretext  under  which  they  might  commit  outrages 
from  which  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accordingly  dc- 
dired  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  "  Narrative,"  that  he  disapproved 
of  it)  lod  that,  if  he  answered  the  ^^  Eemarks,"  he  would  answer  them 
like  a  gentleman ;  and  he  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis. 
Pope;vas  bitterly  mortified ;  and  to  this  transaction  wo  are  inclined  to 
aacribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded  Addison. 

In  September,  1713,  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear.  Steele  had 
gone  mad  about  pobtics.  A  general  election  had  just  taken  place;  he 
had  been  chosen  member  for  Stockbridge,  and  fully,  expected  to  play  a 
first  part  in  Parliament.  The  immense  success  of  the  Tatler  and  Spec- 
tator had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  both  those  papers ; 
lad  wag  not  aware  how  entirely  they  owed  their  influence  and  popu- 
larity to  the  genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  exdted  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  such  a  pitch  that  he 
e?ery  day  committed  some  oiTence  against  good  sense  and  good  taste. 
All  the  discreet  and  moderate  members  of  his  own  party  regretted  and 
condemned  his  folly.  *'  I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles,"  Addison  wrote, 
"about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his  zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be 
niinous  to  himself.  But  he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to 
go  on,  and  that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  particular  will  have 
"»  weight  with  him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  "  The  Englishman,"  which,  as 
it  WIS  not  supported  by  contributions  from  Addison,  completely  failed. 
By  this  work,  by  some  other  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the 
•irs  which  he  gave  himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament, 
»  made  the  tories  so  angry  that  they  determined  to  expel  him.  The 
Hiigs  stood  by  him  gallantly ;  but  were  unable  to  save  him.  The 
t>te  of  expulsion  was  regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrannical 
ttrose  of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  violence  and  folly, 
boogh  they  by  no  means  justified  the  steps  which  his  enemies  took, 
•d  completely  disgusted  his  friends  ;  nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place 
fhidi  he  had  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design  of  adding  an  eighth 
i^mne  to  the  Spectator.  In  June,  1714,  the  first  number  of  the  new 
VMS  appeared,  and  during  about  six  months,  three  papers  were  pub- 
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ed  weekly.  Nothing  can  Ik?  more  striking  than  the  contrast  be- 
«.!i  llie  Eii^li<hni:m  aiij  liie  i-irbth  rolumc  of  the  Spectator — ^be- 
en SliA'k'  wjtlio'it  A^lJison.  and  .Addison  ii-ithoiit  Steele.  The 
r;].>lii:w!i  ■•  i*-  Orr-'tU-Ti:  ihc  cidiih  vohiiiie  of  the  Spectator  oon- 
>.  jtiliaji-,  x]v:  fimsi  essays,  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  Eng- 

J  ;•  ft  III'  tliis  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne  produced  an 
If  I  Ikiu^'I'  in  tlio  adniiniFtration  of  public  afiairs.  The  blow  fell 
'iiiil\.  11  loiind  the  tory  party  distracted  by  inlcmal  feuds,  and 
ii|i:iiul  liir  liny  j^it-at  elfort.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced.  Bo- 
liiulvf,  il  was  NUpiiosed.  would  be  the  chief  minister.  But  the 
tit  uasi  nil  hiT  cli*:ithtiod  iK'forc  tlie  white  staiT  had  been  given,  and 
la.>t  piiMic  a<'t  was  to  deliver  it  ^ith  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of 
L-  w  >  1 1 II  ly .  Tl  i«'  CI  iRTK«*nrry  prod  uccd  a  coalition  between  all  sections 
•nlilit-  luni  who  wen*  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession.  George 
TirM  vMis  |)iiifliiiiiii><l  witlioui  opi>o.sition.  A  council,  in  which  the 
liii{j.  wliif.-a  hud  M-itts.  took  llie  dinrlion  of  aflairs  till  the  new  king 
ulii  aiiivr.  'I'll*'  lir>t  lut  of  th<.*  lords  justio<»s  was  to  appoint  Addi- 
tliiir  Miiilai'v. 

'I'lu  ro  ih  Hii  i<ili'  tiaiiition  thai  ho  was  directed  to  prepare  a  letter  to 
Kiii^^,  (hat  hi*  t'oiilil  not  r^atisfy  hiiii.sdf  as  to  the  style  of  this  com- 
(iiiii.  au«l  (liat  tho  lunls  jiisti(.vs  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
(1  was  waiiU-d.  It  is  not  ntran^t*  that  a  story  so  flattering  to  medi- 
ty  shotilil  1k^  |N»piiliir ;  and  wc  arc  Korry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their 
•>tiia(iun.  hnt  tlio  irnlh  must  l>c  told.  It  was  well  observed  by 
Juiiu-s  Mnrkintush,  wh()si»  knowled;j:c  of  these  tinios  was  unequalled, 
:  AtMi.MUi  lu'Vfr,  in  any  oflicial  doounient,  alfccicd  wit  or  eloquence; 
lliat  U'lfi  tKj.s|mU'lu'S  ari',  without  exception,  remarkable  forunpre- 
ln»p:  hiiiipliiity.  Kvory  Ixxly  who  knows  with  what  case  Addison's 
.^t  eshuyii  wiro  piixluml,  must  l)o  convinced  that  if  well-turned 
iiM's  lind  hiji'ii  wanted  ho  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
11.  \Vc  aio,  however,  inclinwl  to  believe  that  the  story  is  not  abso- 
ly  willioiit  a  foundation.  It  may  well  Ikj  that  Addison  did  not 
\v.  till  hii  hiul  ronsnltcd  exj>erienc(d  clerks,  who  rememberecl  the 
•s  when  'William  wits  al»scnt  on  the  t-ontinent,  in  wliat  form  a  letter 
Il  I  lit-  rtMiiicil  of  n'}.jfiicy  to  tlio  kiiiL'-  ouirht  to  ])0  dniwn.  AVe  think 
Mv  likrly  that  llis'  a)»ii'>t  st:iio<in.'.'n  of  our  liin;',  Lorl  JoVni  Jiussell 
Kiiliirt  JV;!.  Lord  PainiLTsion,  for  example,  would,  in  ^lI^i]J^r  cir- 
istunce'S.  l>e  found  (juite  as  ijErnorant.  Kvcry  oilice  has  some  little 
h-n\-s  which  tho  <lullcsl  man  may  loam  witli  a  little  attention,  and 
h  tho  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  \iy  *\uV\x\v:\oti.    Qua  ^^^et 
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WBt  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the  department,  another  by  his  deputy. 
To  » third  the  royal  sign-manual  is  necessary.  One  communication  is 
to  be  registered,  and  another  is  not  One  sentence  must  be  in  black 
ink  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the  ablest  secretary  for  Ireland  were 
'  ooTed  to  the  Indian  board,  if  the  ablest  president  of  the  India  board 
were  moved  to  the  War-OflSce,  he  would  require  instruction  on  points 
[  like  these ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  Addison  required  such  instruction 
when  he  became,  for  the  first  time,  secretary  to  the  lords  justices. 

George  the  First  took  possession  of  his  kingdom  without  opposition. 
A  new  ministry  was  formed,  and  a  new  parliament  favorable  to  the 
whigs  chosen.  Sunderland  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
ttd  Addison  again  went  to  Dublin  as  chief  secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided,  and  there  was  much  speculation  about  the 
way  m  which  the  dean  and  the  secretary  would  behave  towards  each 
other.  The  relations  which  existed  between  these  remarkable  men 
fcnn  in  interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  history.  They  had 
ttrij  attached  themselves  to  the  same  political  party  and  to  the  same 
pitrons.  While  Anne's  whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of 
Swift  to  London  and  the  oflBcial  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland  had 
given  them  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other.  They  were  the  two 
shrewdest  observers  of  their  age.  But  their  observations  on  each  other 
^  led  them  to  favorable  conclusions.  Swift  did  full  justice  to  the 
r^re  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  under  the  bashful  de- 
pwtment  of  Addison.  Addison,  on  the  other  hand,  discerned  much 
good  nature  under  the  severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift ;  and,  in- 
<fced,  the  Swift  of  1708  and  the  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very  different 
oieD. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely.    The  whig  states- 

oien  loaded  Addison  with  solid  benefits.     They  praised  Swift,  asked 

^  to  dinner,  and  did  nothing  more  for  him.     His  profession  laid  them 

onder  a  difficulty.    In  the  state  they  could  not  promote  him;  and 

they  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing  preferment  in  the  church  on 

the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public, 

which  had  no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.     He  did  not  make  fair 

allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Halifax  and  Somers  from 

serving  him ;  thought  himself  an  ill-used  man ;  sacriGccd  honor  and 

consistency  to  revenge ;  joined  the  tories,  and  became  their  most  for* 

midable  champion.    He  soon  found,  however,  that  his  old  friends  were 

less  to  blame  than  he  had  supposed.    The  dislike  with  which  the  queen 

and  the  heads  of  the  church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable ;  and 

it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  obtained  an  ecclesiastical 
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dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  condition  of  fixing  his  residence  in  a  ooai^ 
try  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had  produced,  not,  indeed,  a  qoarret^ 
but  a  coolness  between  Swift  and  Addison.  They  at  length  ceased 
altogether  to  see  each  other.  Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tadt 
compact  like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests  in  the  Iliad. 

IIoWo*  fi\v  yhp  4fAol  Tptus  icKfirol  r*  iwUovpot, 
Kr€l¥fiy,  ty  kc  d€6s  yt  vSp^i  Koi  xovai  kix^^^ 
TioXXol  8*  a?  ffol  *Axaioi,  ivalptfifyj  ty  Kt  S^njoi. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated  and  insulted  no- 
body, should  not  have  calumniated  or  insulted  Swift.  But  it  is  le- 
markable  that  Swift,"*  to  whom  neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred, 
and  who  generally  seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  peca* 
liar  pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  have  shown  so  much  xe- 
spect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanorer 
had  secured  in  England  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  tfa0 
dominion  of  the  Protestant  caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odiooi 
'  than  any  other  man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  pelted  in  the  streets  id 
Dublin ;  and  could  not  venture  to  ride  along  the  Strand  for  his  health 
without  the  attendance  of  armed  servants.  Many  whom  he  had  Ibr- 
merly  served  now  hbellcd  and  insulted  him.  At  this  time  Addison  ar- 
rived. He  had  been  advised  not  to  show  the  smallest  civility  to  the 
dean  of  St  Patrick's.  But  he  answered  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it 
might  be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party  was  suspected 
to  hold  no  intercourse  with  political  opponents ;  but  that  one  who  had 
been  a  steady  whig  in  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  good 
cause  was  triumphant  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend  who  was  one 
of  the  vanquished  torics.  His  kindness  was  soothing  to  the  proud  and 
cruelly  wounded  spirit  of  Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed 
their  habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison,  whose  political  opinions  agreed  with  his, 
shared  his  good  fortune.    He  took  Tickell  with  him  to  Ireland.    He 

10  But  it  is  remarkahU  that  Swift  (p.  162).  Would  it  nut  have  been  Mr  to  hare  dednced 
from  tills  circumstance  wmcthing  rather  more  favorable  to  Swift?  But  in  this  too  Mr 
Macaulay  Is  singularly  unjust  Wbcn  he  8i>eaks  of  Swift  in  1703  and  Swift  In  1788,  be 
neglects  to  add  that  duriu^  at  least  twenty  of  those  thirty  years  Swift  had  been  eofferlng 
ftvm  the  gradual  inroads  of  that  disease  whicli  at  last  reduced  him  to  Idio^.  Ther«  on 
be  no  groator  iivjustice  than  to  compare  the  temper  of  a  sick  man  with  that  of  a  maa  ia 
frapd  health.— O. 
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procured  for  Budgell  a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  kingdom.     Ambrose 

Phillipps  was  provided  for  in  England.    Steele  had  injured  himself  so 

I     DDcfa  by  his  eoccntridty  and  perrerseness.  that  h&  obtained  but  a  very 

.}     SDuIIpart  of  what  he  thought  his  due.    lie  was,  however,  knighted. 

:r.     fleittd  a  place  in  the  household ;  and  he  subsequently  received  other 

ouis  of  &vor  from  the  court 

Addis(m  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland.  In  1715  he  quitted  his  sec- 
retaiyship  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  the  same  year  his  co- 
laedj  of  the  Drummer  was  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  the  au- 
thor was  not  announced ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ;  and  some  crit- 
•  ic8  hare  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the 
endeooe,  both  external  and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It  is  not  in  Addi- 
son's best  manner ;  but  it  contains  numerous  passages  which  no  other 
writer  known  to  us  could  have  produced.  It  was  again  performed  after 
Addison's  death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  applauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715,  while  the  llcbcllion  was  still 
ngiDg  in  Scotland,  Addison  published  the  first  number  of  a  paper 
aDed  the  "  Freeholder."  Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is 
■  entitled  to  the  first  place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few  s&rious 
pipers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his  friend  Lord  Somers ;  and  cer- 
^j  no  satirical  papers  superior  to  those  in  which  the  tory  fox-hunter 
is  introduced.  This  character  is  the  original  of  Squire  Western,  and  is  * 
dnwn  with  all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy  of  which  Fielding 
was  altogether  destitute.  As  none  of  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger 
Dttrics  of  his  genius  than  the  Freeiioldcr,  so  none  does  more  honor  to 
bis  moral  character.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the  candor  and 
humanity  of  a  political  writer,  whom  even  the  excitement  of  civil  war 
ctonot  hurry  into  unseemly  violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was 
then  the  stronghold  of  toryism.  The  High  street  had  been  repeatedly 
lined  with  bayonets  in  order  to  keep  down  the  disaffected  gownsmen ; 
»od  traitors  pursued  by  the  messengers  of  the  government  had  been 
concealed  in  the  garrets  of  several  colleges.  Yet  the  admonition  which, 
ewi  nnder  such  circumstafices,  Addison  addressed  to  the  university,  is 
angularly  gentle,  respectful,  and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  j5nd  it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary  persons. 
His  fox-hunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and  violent,  is  at  heart  a  good 
fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed  by  the  clemency  of  the  king.  Steele  was 
^ifiratisfied  with  his  friend's  moderation,  and  though  he  acknowledged 
tt»t  the  Freeholder  was  excellently  written,  complained  that  the  minis- 
tiy  [dayed  on  a  lute  when  it  was  necessary  to  blow  the  trumpet.  He 
aooordiDgly  detoormined  to  execute  a  flourish  after  his  own  fashion ;  and 
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own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims,  "  Bless  thee  I  Bottom,  bless  thee !  thou  trt 
translated."  In  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope  or 
TickcU  may  yery  properly  exclaim,  ^* Bless  thee!  Homer;  thou  aii 
translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  wo  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  no  man  in 
Addison's  situation  could  have  acted  more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  to- 
wards Pope  and  towards  Tickell,*than  he  appears  to  have  done.  But 
an  odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope.  He  fancied, 
and  he  soon  firmly  believed  that  there  was  a  deep  conspiracy  against 
his  fame  and  his  fortunes.  The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his  repu- 
tation was  to  be  depreciated.  The  subscription,  on  which  rested  hifl 
hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With  this  view  Addison 
had  made  a  rival  translation ;  Tickell  had  consented  to  lather  it ;  and 
the  wits  of  Button's  had  united  to  puff  it 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  grave  aocusatio&f 
The  answer  is  short.    There  is  absolutely  none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved  Addison  to  be  the 
author  of  this  version  ?  Was  it  a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of 
producing  7  Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  fellow  of  a  college  at  OzM| 
and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to  construe  the  Iliad ;  and  hi 
was  a  better  versifier  than  his  friend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Popi 
pretended  to  have  discovered  any  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to  Addi- 
son. Had  such  turns  of  expression  been  discovex^,  they  would  be  flof- 
ficiently  accounted  for  by  supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  lui 
firiend's  lines,  as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  accused  persons  whiflh 
makes  the  accusation  probable?     We  answer  confidently — nothinCi 
Tickell  was  long  after  this  time  described  by  Pope  himself  as  a  'nrf*\ 
fair  and  worthy  man.    Addison  had  been,  during  many  years,  befbi# ; 
the  public.    Literary  rivals,  political  opponents,  had  kept  their  eyes  oa 
him.    But  neither  envy  nor  faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  ii»- 
puted  to  him  a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honor  and  of  sodil 
morality.    Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly  jealous  of  fame,  and  capaUo 
of  stooping  to  base  and  wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  com- 
petitors, would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long  ?    He  was  a  wri- 
ter of  tragedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Rowe  ?    He  was  a  writer  of  Comt- 
dy :  had  he  not  done  ample  justice  to  Congreve,  and  given  valuable  hdp 
to  Steele  ?    He  was  a  pamphleteer :  have  not  his  good-nature  and  gens- 
rosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in  fame  and  his  adversaiy 
in  politics  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to  na  Ya^ 
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tttion,  and  his  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself,  emboldened  no  doubt 
Of  the  raccess  with  which  he  had  expanded  and  remodelled  the 
Bipe  of  the  Lock,  made  the  same  experiment  on  the  Dundad.  All 
dMK  attempts  failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would,  once  in 
his  life,  he  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself  do  twice,  and  what  no- 
body else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad,  why  should  we 
proDOQnce  it  dishonest  ?  Scott  tells  us  that  one  of  his  best  friends  pre- 
dicted the  failure  of  Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so 
vopromising  a  subject  as  Faust.  Hume  tried  to  dissuade  Robertson 
bm  writing  the  history  of  Charles  V.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of 
those  who  prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage ;  and 
idrised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  representation.  But  Scott, 
Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison,  had  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  give 
their  adrisers  credit  for  the  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

hi  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  the  Iliad,  he  met  Ad- 
dison at  a  coffee-house.  Phillipps  and  BudgcU  were  there.  But  their 
wvereign  got  rid  of  them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him  alone.  Af- 
ter dmner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a  difficulty  which  he  had  for 
Hoe  time  wished  to  explain.  "  Tickell,"  he  said,  **  translated  some  time 
HO  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and 
oonect  it  I  cannot  therefore,  ask  to  see  yours ;  for  that  would  be  dou- 
hMcaling."  Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that  his  second  book 
iD%ht  have  the  advantage  of  Addison's  revision.  Addison  readily 
ip^  looked  over  the  second  book,  and  sent  it  back  with  warm  com- 
mendations. 

TiekelFs  version  of  the  first  book  appeared  soon  after  this  convcrsa- 
tioB.  In  the  preface  all  rivalry  was  earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell  de- 
mand he  should  not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That  entcrprivse  he  should 
kave  to  powers  which  he  admitted  to  be  superior  to  his  own.  Ills  only 
view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this  specimen  was  to  bespeak  the  favor  of 
tbe  public  to  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made  some 
pwgrcsg. 

Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pronounced  both  the  ver- 
lioBs  good,  but  maintained  that  Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original.  The 
twm  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it  worth 
vhile  to  settle  such  a  question  of  pfecedence.  Neither  of  the  rivals  can 
be  said  to  have  translated  the  Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  translation 
bevfled  in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Wheo  Bottom  makes  his  appearance  with  an  ass's  hetd  insU^  ot  \^ 
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.\  ;!,;.:;  \'. :;-  i:.  >:.■  y.At  .i.i.  ;  ..I'.i  liiai  >u<ij  a  man  as  lLi> -ln'iiM  at— 
Mito  10  otliiTs  tlint  whii'h  \w  foit  within  )iimsclf.  A  plain,  probable; 
ion>nl  explanation  is  frankly  given  to  Iiim.  Ke  is  certain  that  its 
a  romance.  A  line  of  ci^nduct  srrnpulously  fair,  and  even  friendly, 
mrsued  towanis  him.  lie  is  convinced  tliat  it  is  merely  a  corerftr 
ilc  intrigue  by  which  he  is  to  Ik»  disjrraced  and  mined.  It  is  vwn  t» 
:  him  for  proofs.  lie  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those  whidi 
cjirries  in  his  own  Iwsom. 

Whetlier  Pope's  malignity  at  length  provoke<i  Addison  to  retaliate 
the  first  an«l  last  time,  cannot  now  W  known  with  certainty.  "We 
re  only  Pope's  story,  which  runs  thus.  A  pamplilet  appeared  cod- 
ling  some  relli*<'tions  whirl i  stniig  Pojk'  to  the  quick.  AVhat  those 
ertions  were,  and  whether  they  weiv  rcliwtions  of  wliich  he  had  a 
ht  to  complain,  we  havr  n<»w  no  means  of  deciding.  The  Earl  of 
irwick.  a  foolish  and  vicious  lad.  who  regarded  Addison  with  the 
!ings  with  which  .•«uch  lads  generally  regard  their  best  friends,  toM 
[K%  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamjihlet  had  been  written  by  Addi- 
I's  din»ction.  When  we  consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to 
)W,  in  passing  even  fi-om  one  honest  man  to  another  honest  maii,*and 
ii-n  we  ifinsider  that  to  the  name  of  honest  man  neither  Pope 
r  tho  Karl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim,  we  are  not  disjioscd  to  attadi 
eh  iiuportanco  to  this  aiRMNlote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furious.  lie  had  already 
tche<l  the  charact<»r  of  Atticus  in  prose.  In  his  anger  he  turned 
4  prose  into  the  brilliant  and  energetic  lines  which  every  body  knows 
heart,  or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison.  One 
.rgo  which  Pope  has  enforwd  with  great  skill  is  probably  not  with- 
.  foundation.  Addison  was,  we  arc  inclined  to  believe,  too  fond  of 
siding  over  a  circle  (»f  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputations 
ich  the.se  famous  lines  are  hiten<le<l  to  convey,  scarcely  one  has  ever 
n  proved  to  be  just,  and  some  arc  certainly  false.  That  AddLson 
«?  not  in  the  habit  of  '•  damning  with  faint  praise,"  appears  from  in- 
nerable  pa.ssagc8  in  his  writings ;  and  from  none  more  than  from 
se  in  which  he  mentions  Pojx*.  And  it  is  not  merely  unjust,  but 
iculous  to  describe  a  man  who  ma«le  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one 
his  intimate  friends,  as  *•  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 
Tliat  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenh',  we  cannot 
ibt.  That  ho  was  conscious  of  one  of  the  weaknesses  with  which  he 
s  reproached,  is  highly  probable.    But  his  heart,  we  firmly  beUere^ 
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ae^nittBd  Imii  of  the  grmTcst  part  of  the  aocosttidn.     U4 
hmKiL   As  a  satirist  he  was^  at  his  own  weapons,  nmro 
k;  ad  he  would  havo  beat  rt  H>  kai  iir  te| 
Mf,tnaitod  hfmy^  ■ 

is  Ifr.  Jovcfiil 

I  m  gsmoM  lorn  poirerftd  i| 
htU  tip 

■asafviqgMMBwkiohftlMid  ■■&  would  Mi  HAvt^  > 
li  w  pawM  in  the  itota.    PopawaaftOi 

litaiSf  tobafi 

^ do  toft  piifate  pOT&r>7),  nmn 
k*    n  kplBMhlg  to  reflect  U| 
took  waa  to  ioaart  to  tho  Fr^tiol| 
loTflMlUads  and  to  cohort  i 
:  to  fst  down  their  namsa  aa  anbaeribera.    Tht^rc  \ 
.  from  the  qieeimens  already  paUisbcd  that  i 
baad  of  Popa  woold  do  as  mneh  for  Homer  as  Drvilt^ii  h.'^ 
YirpL    From  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  alwr^vs  ^ 
bf  Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  jnstioe.     Friemls 
eoorae^  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  indaoed  the  Earl  of  War^-ick  to  pi  J 
ndnioiis  part  of  the  talebearer  on  this  occasion,  may  hare  ll 
like  of  the  marriage  which  was  about  to  take  place  bctwc^tf 
and  Addison.  The  oomitess-dowager,  a  daughter  af  the  ol 
orable  family  of  the  Myddletons  of  Chirk,  a  fiunily  which,  i| 
try  bnt  oors,  wonld  be  called  noble,  remded  at  HollMid  ', 
dison  had,  during  some  years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  ^m^ 
ODoe  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwyn.  Chelsea  is  now  &  district  | 
and  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town  residence.  Bui 
of  Anne  and  George  I.,  milkmaids  and  sportsmoti  wandeJ 
green  hedges  and  over  fields  bright  with  daines,  from  Kel 
most  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Addison  and  LsAy  \V\ 
country  neighbors,  and  became  intimate  friends,  llic 
achohu*  tried  to  allure  the  young  lord  from  the  fashionable  | 
of  beatnik  watdimen,  breakmg  windows,  and  railing  won 
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heads  down  Holbom  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  practioe  «f 
yirtue.  These  well  meant  exertions  did  little  good,  however,  either  !» 
the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord  Warwick  grew  up  a  rake^  and 
Addison  fell  in  love.  The  mature  heautj  of  the  countess  has  halt 
celebrated  by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  yery  lai*ge  allowiaQ» 
has  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead  us  to  beliere  that  she  wu  a 
fine  woman ;  and  her  rank  doubtless  heightened  her  attractioDS.  Qs 
courtship  was  long.  The  hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen  lai 
fallen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attachment  was  at  kDgtt 
matter  of  such  notoriety  that,  when  he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  tin^ 
Rowe  addressed  some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Ghloe  of  Holland  Houa 
It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Addison  should  to 
called  Lycidas ;  a  name  of  singularly  evil  omen  for  a  swain  just  i 
to  cross  the  St.  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was  indeed  aUe  to 
with  her  on  equal  terms.  He  had  reason  to  expect  preferment  efM 
higher  than  that  which  he  had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortani 
of  a  brother  who  died  governor  of  Madras.  He  had  purchased  n 
estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  been  welcomed  to  his  domain  in  my 
tolerable  verse  by  one  of  the  neighboring  squires,  the  poetical  fw* 
hunter,  William  Somerville.  In  August,  1716,  the  newspaperB  M- 
nounccd  that  Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for  many  exodkift 
works  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  espoused  the  countess-dowager  d 
Warwick. 

lie  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House — a  house  which  ctt 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished  in  political  and  litB* 
rary  history  than  any  other  private  dwelling  in  England.  His  portnit 
now  hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleasing ;  the  complexion  is  n- 
markably  fair ;  but,  in  the  expression,  we  trace  rather  the  ] 
of  his  disposition  than  the  force  and  keenness  of  his  intellect 

Not  long  afler  his  marriage  ho  reached  the  height  of  civil  ] 
The  whig  government  had,  during  some  time,  been  torn  by  internal 
dissensions.  Lord  Townshcnd  led  one  section  of  the  cabinet;  Loid 
Sunderland  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717,  Sunderland 
triumphed.  Townshend  retired  from  office,  and  was  accompanied  bf 
Walpole  and  Cowpcr.  Sunderland  proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  min- 
istry ;  and  Addison  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  It  is  certain  that 
the  seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at  first  declined  hy  him* 
Men  equally  versed  in  official  business  might  easily  have  been  found; 
and  his  colleagues  knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistanoa  fitn 
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hnc  in  debate.    He  owed  his  eiefTttliQii  to  big  popularity  j 
ks  pTobttf ,  and  to  his  litentrj  Ume, 

But  BCOfceijr  biid  Addison  entered  the  cabinet  wbcn 
b^|UL  to  IkiL     From  one  serious  attack  be  recovered  in  tl 
«d  bti  rtoovery  was  celebrated  in  Latin  Teraes,  worthy  I 
pOf  bj  Tioosiit  Bourne^  who  was  then  at  Trinit j-  College^  I 
4  niapee  noom  took  place  i  and^  in  the  following  E^pring, 
fffrfcrted  bj  a  severe  asthma  from  dischaiTging  the  duties  I 
lie  TvsdgQiaii  it,  and  wskS  saeoeeded  bj  bia  friend  Crsggs  i  a  I 
irboH!  nEtural  purls,  tbougb  little  improrcd  hy  cultivatiouj 
r        Kid  (^ll^Jwy^  whose  grace  fal  person  and  winning  manners  bft 
[         icmonHj  af^eptAble  in  society^  and  who^  if  be  had  livedo  I 

rhhlf  b*TO  been  th^  most  formidabk  of  all  the  rivala  of  Wa 
'      Myei  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.     The  minister^^  the  J 
ible  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  retiring  pension  of  ^1500  [ 
i'liat  form  this  penision  was  giTcn  wo  are  not  told  hy  his  1 
tnd  bare  not  time  to  inquire.     But  it  is  oertaia  that  Add| 
mate  bis  scat  in  the  lionise  of  Commons. 
Best  of  mind  and  body  ficemed  to  have  reestablished 
md  lie  thanked  God,  with  cheerful  piety,  for  having  set  hi  I 
frofn  his  office  and  from  bis  asthma*    Many  years  seemed 
ium,  and  he  meditated  many  workft — a  tragedy  on  the  d<l 
crates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  trentise  on  the  evidcncl 
tkniity.     or  thi6  last  performantx}  a  partr  which  vre  could  I 
has  come  down  to  us. 

Bat  the  fatal    complaint  soon  returned^  and  gradmlll 
a^mst  all  the  resources  of  medkine*    It  is  melancholy  th 
months  of  such  a  life  should  have  been  overclouded  both 
and  by  political  vcxatioBi?.     A  tradition  which  began  early  J 
been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we  have  nothing  to  I 
represented   his  wife  as   an  arrogant    and   impeHoUiS  won 
{^id  that  till  his  health  failed  him  he  was  glad  to  escap 
caumtrift  -dowMgi^  and  lier  mag^iiBcent  dining-room^,  blaziil 
glided  ilerioefl  of  the  house  of  Ricb^  to  Bomc  tavern  where  if 
joy  a  laugh,  to  talk  about  Yir^  and  Boileau^  and  a  bo  It  I 
with  the  fnenik  of  Im  happier  days.     All  those  frientb^  bol 
not  left  to  him.     Sir  Richard  Steele  had  been  gradually  el 
various  causes.     He  ©^nsidored  himself  as  otic  wbo,  in  evil| 
brmved  martyrdom  for  his  political  principles,  and  demande 
whig  party  was  triumphant,  a  large  eompenftation  for 
•liflwd  when  it  was  militant    The  whig  leaders  took  a  ' 
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Tiew  of  his  claims.  They  thought  that  he  had,  by  his  own  petnltae 
and  folly,  brought  them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble ;  and  tboogl 
they  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled  out  favors  to  him  with  i 
sparing  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  be  angry  with  them,  aac 
especi^dly  angry  with  Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  hm 
disturbed  Sir  Richard  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at  thirty,  mi 
made  by  Addison  under-secretary  of  state ;  while  the  editor  of  tk 
Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author  of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stock- 
bridge  who  had  been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  house  of 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifly,  forced,  after  many  solicitations  and  oon- 
plaints,  to  content  himself  with  a  share  in  the  patent  of  Drury-liw 
theatre.  Steele  himself  says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Congren^ 
that  Addison,  by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  "  incurred  the  warmest  i» 
scntment  of  other  gentlemen ; "  and  every  thing  seems  to  indicate  tbit 
of  those  resentful  gentlemen  Steele  was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  ho  considered  M 
Addison's  unkindncss,  a  new  cause  of  quarrel  arose.  The  whig  pirtf 
already  divided  against  itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  ed» 
brated  bill  for  limiting  the  number  of  peers  had  been  brought  in.  Hv 
proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  nobles  whose  religion  per 
mitted  them  to  sit  in  Parliament,  was  the  ostensible  author  of  tti 
measure.  But  it  was  supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  pniM 
minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  bill  was  most  pernicious ;  and  we  feartinl 
the  motives  which  induced  Sunderland  to  frame  it  were  not  honoiiUi 
to  him.  But  we  cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  tb 
best  and  wisest  men  of  that  age.  Nor  was  this  strange.  The  roji 
prerogative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the  generation  then  in  the  vgaa 
of  life,  been  so  grossly  abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a  jealoai; 
which,  when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  is  oonsid 
ered,  may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  The  prerogative  of  creatinj 
peers  had,  in  the  opinion  of  the  whigs,  been  grossly  abused  by  Qnw 
Anne's  last  ministry ;  and  even  the  tones  admitted  that  her  majesty,  r 
swamping,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done  win 
only  an  extreme  case  could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  English  constiti 
tion,  according  to  many  high  authorities,  was,  that  three  indcpender 
powers,  the  monarchy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons,  ought  constant! 
to  act  as  checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound,  it  seemed  t 
follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under  the  absolute  control  oft! 
other  two,  was  absurd.  But  if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited, 
oould  not  be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was  under  the  absolute  oo 
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tnl  of  the  crown  and  the  commons,  and  was  indebted  oii| 
flwdeimtion  for  anj  power  which  it  might  be  fiuff^ji^  ii>  reij 

SMa  took  part  with  the  Of^KMstioii;  Addi^n  with 

flMi^  in  ft  paper  called  the  ^^Plebaiaii,''  tehemcntly  attack! 

tmUaad  oaDed  ftr  help  on  Addimi,  and  Addison  obcjl 

baiBW  caUed  the  ''Old  WUg^"  he  anrirercd,  and  indt{ 

*It  leeiiia  to  o^  thai  the  pTi^mi^s  of  tx 

\  were  nsBouiid ;  that,  on  thoae  premi^eK,  AddL 

I  and  Steele  SI ;  and  that  oanaeqoentlj  Addl^n  brought  I 

f  whfle  Steele  Uandered  upon  the  truth,    Tn  A 

itonew^  Addison  maintained  his  saperiorilj,  thoul 

Wh%  k  bj  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  per&rmances. 

At  firs^  both  the  anonymous  opponents  obB^rrTcd  the  II 
frittj.    Bat  at  length  Steele  so  Ihrfiirgot  himself  OS  U)  throl 
I  on  the  mor^  of  the  duefii  of  the  adminjustiniiotf 
L  with  sereri^;  but^  ki  oar  opinion,  with  lesa  ^vent| 
I  to  00  gimvB  an  oflbnoe  against  morality  and  decorum ;  f 
angBri  ftiget  ibr  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  u^i 
One  calomnj  whicfa  has  been  often  repeat^,  an  J 
,  it  is  oar  doty  to  eqiose;    It  is  asserted  in  thef 
that  Addison  designated  Steele  as   'little  Dkj 
"as  repeated  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  sccta  tbel 
and  was  therefore  excusable.    It  has  also  been  repeiit«d  by  F 
who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig,  and  for  whom,  therefore,  t| 
excuse.    Now,  it  is  true  that  the  words  "littlo  Dicky 
Old  Whig,  and  that  Steele's  name  was  Richard.     It  is  equal] 
the  words  ^ little  Isaac"   occur  in  the  Duenna,  and  tha 
name  was  Isaac    But  we  confidently  affirm  thnt  Addtfton^sl 
had  no  more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan^B  liltk  Iso.nc| 
ton.     If  we  apply  the  words  "little  Dicky"  to  Steele, 
▼ery  liTely  and  ingenious  passage,  not  only  of  all  its  wit,  bl 
meaning.    Littlo  Dicky  was  evidently  the  nickn]im0  of 
actor  who  played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  ] 
den's  Spanish  Friar. 

The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  received,  Uiough 
some  kind  and  courteous  expressions,  galled  htm  bitterly.  I 
with  little  force  and  great  acrimony ;  but  no  rejoinder  appe J 
son  was  fast  hastening  to  his  graye ;  and  had,  as  we  may 
little  disposition  to  prosecute  a  quarrel  with  an  old  friend 
plaint  had  tenninated  in  dropsy.    He  bore  up  long  and  ma 
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i  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  his  physicians,  and  calnihp 
»reparcd  to  die. 

His  works  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Tickcll ;  and  dedicated  them  a 
•ery  few  days  before  his  death  to  Craggs,  in  a  letter  written  with  tbf 
iwect  and  graceful  eloquence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this,  hii 
Lst  composition,  he  alluded  toJiis  approaching  end  in  words  so  manlf, 
0  cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult  to  read  them  without  teaA 
Lt  the  same  time  he  earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of  Tickell  to 
he  care  of  Graggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedication  was  writtei^ 
Lddison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was  then  living  by  his  wits  about  iowi| 

0  come  to  Holland  House.  Gay  went  and  was  received  with  gmt 
indness.  To  his  amazement  his  forgiveness  was  implored  by  the  dying 
lan.  Poor  Gay,  the  most  good-natured  and  simple  of  mankind,  oould 
ot  imagine  what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some  wrongs 
lie  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Addison's  mind,  and  which  he 
cclarcd  hipisclf  anxious  to  repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme 
xhaustion ;  and  the  parting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both  sidefl. 
lay  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had  been  in  agitation  at 
ourt,  and  had  been  frustrated  by  Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  thii 
nprobable.     Gay  had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.    Bat 

1  the  queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Bolingbroke,  and  WM 
till  connected  with  many  tories.  It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while 
eatcd  b}'  conflict,  should  have  thought  himself  justifled  in  obstructing 
lie  preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political  enemy. 
Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing  his  whole  life,  and  earnestly 
?rutinizing  all  his  motives,  he  should  think  that  he  had  acted  an 
nkind  and  ungenerous  part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distressed 
lan  of  letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote.  It  appears  that 
Lddison,  on  his  death-bed,  called  himself  to  a  strict  account ;  and  wu 
ot  at  ease  till  he  had  asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not  even 
uspccted  that  he  had  committed — ^for  an  injury  which  would  have 
auscd  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender  conscience.  Is  it  not  then  rcason- 
ble  to  infer  that,  if  he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  oou- 
piracy  against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have  express- 
d  some  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime?  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
lultiply  arguments  and  evidence  for  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither 
rgument  nor  evidence  for  the  accusation. 

The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene.  His  interrieir 
rith  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known.    "See,"  he  said,  "how  a 
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Christian  can  die ! "  The  piety  of  Addison  was,  in  truth,  of  a  singular- 
ly cheerful  character.  The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his  devo- 
tional writings,  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the  all-wise  and  all- 
powerful  friend,  who  had  watched  over  his  cradle  with  more  than 
maternal  tenderness ;  who  had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could 
form  themselves  in  prayer;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from  the 
Bares  of  vice;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over  with  worldly  blessings ; 
who  had  doubled  the  value  of  those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankful 
heart  to  enjoy  them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them;  who  had 
xebnked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had  purified  the  autumnal  air 
of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained  the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cems. 
Of  the  Psalms,  liis  favorite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
ttngs  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whoso  crook  guides 
the  fiotk  safe,  through  gloomy  and  desolate  glens,  to  meadows  well 
watered  and  rich  with  herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascrib- 
ed all  the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death  with  the 
lofe  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  June,  1719.  lie 
hid  just  entered  his  forty-eighth  year. 

ffis  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  was  borne 
thenoe  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night  The  choir  sang  a  funeral  h}Tnn. 
Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of  those  torics  who  had  loved  and  honored  the 
most  iooomplished  of  the  whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led  the  procession 
by  torch-light,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint  Edward  and  the  graves  of  the 
Planttgenets.  to  the  chapel  of  Ilcnry  the  Seventh.  On  the  north  side 
of  that  chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  house  of  Albemarle,  the  coffin  of 
Addison  hes  next  to  the  coffin  of  Montagu.  Yet  a  few  months — and 
tbe  same  mourners  passed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad 
ttthem  was  again  chanted.  The  same  vault  was  again  opened  ;  and 
the  coflSn  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to  the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison.  But  one  alone 
is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed  his  friend  in  an  elegy  which 
»ould  do  honor  to  the  greatest  name  in  our  literature ;  and  which 
Qoites  the  energy  and  magnificence  of  Dryden  to  the  tenderness  and 
purity  of  Cowper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed  to  a  superb  edition  of 
Addison's  works,  which  was  published  in  1721,  by  subscription.  The 
umes  of  the  subscribers  proved  how  widely  his  fame  had  been  spread, 
that  his  countrymen  should  be  eager  to  possess  his  writings,  even  in  a 
costly  form,  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though 
Snglish  literature  was  then  little  studied  on  the  Continent,  Spanish 
gnndeea,  Italian  prelates,  marshals  of  France,  should  bo  found  in  the 
list.    Among  the  most  remarkable  names  are  those  of  the  Queen  of 


siiea.  <if  PnoK  lo^BK.  of  ditt 

homuk  Xbiiaiffl*  aid  Go^rbUm,  ^if  d^  Dn^  isf  ^ii 

eaniL  Mid  of  (  atdiiuL  Dttbotit    W^i  •iQciic  tzi  aiiL 

luch  eaunend  J  hcaolifiiL  am' 

sfld.  do  w«  yet  posia  a.  <!TiTiipfn»  (sflfleEHin.  «if  ,^iMmac3 

pfiwerfhi  Mid  ^^  frnriH,  jbiinM  bs^PQ  tfami^its  if 

mple  tubhC.  iv..-^  i:.^  wilk  ilia  tmms^  (in  dis  Tal^^f 
ran  act  till  ttmi  fsoetaooiiB  had  Jmu^iml  sod 
C  the  fimiMinn  V3«  vp^Oed  tif  c^  gnlilic  nrnirifim     Al 

I  ffwdfrm  hi>i  wi^^^epfisi^  H^ni  bis  pvte*  C 

lie  ffudgAf  wkh  s^  acooaajc  of  the  Iferiaotaqf  Clnit  «r 

9iipa  mmK  3hplTjm>  Just  ftni^ifr^^  far  thm  oeis  <&j^  ^ 

kd.    f^oeh  ft  K^xk  of  oacion^  n!Spect  via  '^k  te  the 

ft.  t/>  the  aem  .*id  schalMr.  xa  the  miisiEr  'i€  pixr«  F 

iMK.  t4  at^  fflnamr.rnatip-  paintier  of  life  azuI  mamusrs. 

^v«  ftIL  tr>  tbe  j^rBtf  SKCirisc*  who  alone  kse^  bow  to 

iwmt  iibasioi^  it.  vbou  wixhrMZ  mffirting  a  woossl 

^  refynft.  jnd  »iw>  noaoahed  wit  vid  nrtoe.  aAff  a  ko^ 

Djt  jiefitr»tioii,  dnria^  wfakh  wit  had  been  kd  a^zmj  lij 

I  rhtathj 


[BicHASD  HuRD,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  denominated  bj 
uKbbon,  who  has  left  a  careful  examination  of  his  commentary  on 
Soraoe*8  epistles,  "  one  of  those  valaable  authors  who  cannot  be 
read  without  improvement"     He  was  bom  at  Congreve,  Staf- 
fDrdshire,  January,  13,  1721,  and  died  May,  1808.     He  studied 
at  Cambridge,  rose  through  the  various  degrees  of  preferment, 
from  fellow  to  bishop ;  was  preceptor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Dnkc  of  York ;  attracted  attention  by  several  critical  and  theo- 
lo^ctl  works ;  a  defence  of  religion  against  Hume,  and  his  friend- 
ship with  Warburton-'Of  whom  he  was  both  biographer  and  edi- 
tor.   His  edition  of  Addison  was  published  in  6  vols.  8vo. 

The  notes  are  chiefly  confined  to  verbal  criticism,  and  the  fol- 
lowing notice  and  extracts  are  the  only  preface. — G.] 


Mr.  Addison  ii  generally  allowed  to  be  the  moat  eorreet  and  e 
of  all  our  writers ;  yet  some  inaoooracies  of  style  have  escaped  him, 
it  is  the  chief  design  of  the  following  notes  to  point  oni.  A  work  < 
sort»  well  executed,  would  be  of  use  to  foreigners  who  study  our  lanj 
and  even  to  such  of  our  countrymen,  as  wish  to  write  it  in  perfect  p 

R.  WOECESTEl 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Bibbop  Wabbubton,  to  Da.  Huan. 

"  OLovawm,  8«pt  10, 1 
— ''Tour  fframmatieal  pleasures,  whi 
enjoy  in  studying  the  most  correct  of  our  great  writers,  Mr.  Addiso: 
not  be  greater  than  the  politieal  ones  I  taste,  in  reading,  over  aga 
most  incorrect  of  all  good  writers  (though  not  from  his  incorrc 
which  is  stupendous)^  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  late  published  eontin 
of  his  History. 

"  I  charge  you  bring  your  Addison  to  town.  Nothing  is  minu 
me  which  you  write  or  think,** 

See  "^  Letterefrom  a  late  eminent  PrOate,'"  ieo.'^Letter  22T.    4to 

And  in  Letter  228,  in  the  same  collection,  October  16,   1770, 
Bishop  saye — 

— "Your  reflections  on  Lord  Clarendon  are  the  truth  itsel£  Th 
tory  of  his  Life  and  Administration  I  have  just  finished.  Erery  i' 
admirable  in  it  but  the  style :  in  which  your  favourite  and  amiable  i 
[Mr.  Addison]  has  infinitely  the  advantage.  Bring  him  with  you  tc 
There,  I  own,  your  late  amusements  have  the  advantage  of  mine, 
an  advantage  I  envied  you ;  **-^ 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Da.  Huao  to  the  Reverend  Mb.  Mi 
Residentiary  of  Yorke. 

*'Thusoabtok,  Oot  98,  1 

— "You  will  ask  what  I  have  done  in  this  long  leisure.     Not 

indeed,  to  any  purpose.    My  lecture  has  slept :  But  I  found  an  i 

ment  in  turning  over  the  works  of  Mr.  Addison.    I  set  out,  many 

ago^  with  a  warm  admiration  of  this  amiable  writer.    I  then  took  a 

of  his  natural,  easy  manner ;  and  was  taken,  like  my  betters,  with  tl 

tores  and  high  flights  of  Shakespeare.    My  maturer  judgment^  or  ] 

age  (call  it  which  you  will),  has  now  led  me  back  to  the  favourite 

youth.     And,  here,  I  think,  I  shall  stick:  for  such  useful  sense 

/  eharming  words,  I  find  not  elsewhere.    His  taste  is  so  pure,  and  hi 

'  ffitian  prose  (as  Dr.  Young  styles  it)  so  exquisite,  that  I  have  bi 

finind  outk  at  the  close  of  a  critical  life,  the  full  value  of  his  writingi 


Siscri]rti)it  to  3Br.  litibott,  irttteii  is  tB05. 
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SUBBIDENTI  STTAYITEB, 

BBS  ETIAM  SEBIAS 

LEPOBB  QUODAM  SUO  OONTINOENTi; 

FIETATI8,   POBBO,   SINOBBJS, 

HOO  EST,   OBBIBTIANiB, 

FIDE,   YITA,  SOBIPTIS 

STUDIOSISSDfO  OULTOBi: 

SXQCIO,  PBOINDE,  YIBO, 

JOBEPHO  ADDISON, 

HOO  MONUMENTUM  SAOBUM  BSTO, 


&  W.lBM,8fpL6. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOURABLE 

JAMES   CRAGGS,   Esq., 
ms  MAjxsrrs  pbinoipal  sscbetasy  of  state.^ 

Deab  Sib, 

I  CANNOT  wish  that  any  of  my  writings  should  last  longer 
4an  the  memory  of  our  friendship,  and  therefore  I  thus 
publickly  bequeathe  them  to  you,  in  return  for  the  many 
Suable  instances  of  your  aflfection. 

That  they  may  come  to  you  with  as  little  disadvantage 
2s  possible,  I  have  left  the  care  of  them  to  one,  whom,  by 
the  experience  of  some  years,  I  know  well  qualified  to  an- 
swer my  intentions.  He  has  already  the  honour  and  hap- 
piness of  being  under  your  protection  ;  and,  as  he  will  very 
Diuch  stand  in  need  of  it,  I  cannot  wish  him  better,  than 
that  he  may  continue  to  deserve  the  favour  and  counte- 
nance of  such  a  patron. 

I  have  no  time  to  lay  out  in  forming  such  compliments, 
^  would  but  ill  suit  that  familiarity  between  us,  which 
^  once  my  greatest  pleasure,  and  wiU  be  my  greatest 
lionour  hereafter.  Instead  of  them,  accept  of  my  hearty 
^hes,  that   the  great  reputation  yoii  have  acquired  so 

*  ThU  dedication  and  preface  belong  to  the  original  edition  of  Add!- 
wn'i  works  hy  Tickell—O. 
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AjmsLV  iivcrxr<\sse  more  and  more :  and  that  yoa  may  long 
nre  jour  comitiy  with  those  ezoeUent  talents  and  nn- 
nnished  integritj,  which  hare  so  powerfully  reoommend- 
you  to  the  most  gracious  and  amiable  monarch  that 
er  filled  a  throne.  May  the  frankness  and  generosity  of 
or  spirit  continue  to  soften  and  subdue  your  enemiei^ 
d  gain  you  many  friends^  if  possible^  as  sincere  as  your- 
f.  When  you  have  found  such^  they  cannot  wish  yoa 
)re  true  happiness  than  I,  who  am,  with  the  greatest 

J, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  entirely  affectionate  Friend, 

And  &ithful  obedient  Servant, 

J.  Addisoh. 
Tunc  4^  1719. 


Jaa,  the  i«^^*^ ^  t  .  of  Bristol,  *«•  ^^  ... 

'  L     Se  «*s  rector  of  MvU^^^^^^^^fe,, 

t^n  of  Coventry,  ^"^  "  ^^  ,a«,,tion  at  t^ 

n^^rd      H«  ^^^  .  m  the  bands  of  U^^  -^ 

Dean  of  tbat  bouao,  £„t  pW>  ««  "^ 
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mind,  that  contracted  it  in  youth,  but  is  seldom  or  neyer  hit  hy 
those,  who  would  learn  it  too  late.  He  first  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  Latin  compositions,  published  in  the  Mu8€R  AngU- 
cana^  and  was  admired  as  one  of  the  best  authors  since  the  Au- 
gustan age,  in  the  two  Universities,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  before  he  was  talked  of  as  a  poet  in  town.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  any  harder  task  than  to  tame  the  natural  wildoen 
of  wit,  and  to  civilize  the  fancy.  The  generality  of  our  old  Eng- 
lish poets  abound  in  forced  conceits,  and  affected  phrases ;  and 
oven  those,  who  are  said  to  come  the  nearest  to  exactaess,  arehal 
too  often  fond  of  unnatural  beauties,  and  aim  at  somethii]|^  betr 
tor  than  perfection.  If  Mr.  Addison's  example  and  precepts  be 
the  occasion,  that  there  now  begins  to  be  a  great  demand  for  tm- 
rcctncss,  we  may  justly  attribute  it  to  his  being  first  fiuhioned 
by  the  ancient  models,  and  familiarized  to  propriety  of  thouc^t) 
and  chastity  of  style:  Our  country  owes  it  to  him,  that  the  bt 
mous  Monsieur  Boileau  first  conceived  an  opinion  of  the  En^yi 
genius  for  poetry,  b^  perusing  the  present  ho  made  him  of  the 
Musce  Anglicance,  It  has  been  currently  reported,  that  this  fiir 
mous  French  poet,  among  the  civilities  he  showed  Mr.  Addison 
on  that  occasion,  affirmed,  that  he  would  not  have  written  against 
Perrault,  had  he  before  seen  such  excellent  pieces  by  a  modern 
hand.  Such  a  saying  would  have  been  impertinent  and  unworthy 
Boileau,  whose  dispute  with  Perrault  turned  chiefly  upon  some 
passages  in  the  ancients,  which  he  rescued  from  the  mis-interpre- 
tations of  his  adversary.  The  true  and  natural  compliment  made 
by  him,  was,  that  those  books  had  given  him  a  very  new  idea  of 
the  English  politeness,  and  that  he  did  not  question  but  thore 
were  excellent  compositions  in  the  native  language  of  a  countrj 
that  possessed  the  Boman  genius  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

The  first  English  performance  made  public  by  him,  is  a  short 
copjr  of  yerses  to  Mr.  Dryden,  with  a  view  particularly  to  hii 
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tTMsktions.     This  was  soon  followed  by  a  version  of  the  fourth 
-       Oeorgic  of  Yii^,  of  which  Mr.  Dryden  makes  very  honourable 
■^1      tttttion,  in  the  postacript  to  his  own  tranabtion  of  all  Virgil's 
^/      vorb;  wherein  I  have  often  wondered  that  he  did  not,  at  the 
ftme  time,  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Addison,  for  giving 
/       liiffl  the  Essay  upon  the  Georgics,  prefixed  to  Mr.  Dryden's  trans- 
lation.    Lest  the  honour  of  so  exquisite  a  piece  of  criticism 
ihmld  hereaflter  be  transferred  to  a  wrong  author,  I  have  taken 
eire  to  insert  it  in  this  collection  of  his  works. 

Of  some  other  copies  of  verses,  printed  in  the  miscellanies, 
while  he  was  young,  the  largest  is  An  Account  of  the  greatest 
Eng^iah  Poets ;  in  the  close  of  which  he  insinuates  a  design  he 
tibcn  had  of  going  into  holy  orders,  to  which  he  was  strongly  im- 
portuned by  his  &ther.  His  remarkable  seriousness  and  mo- 
desty, which  might  have  been  urged  as  powerful  reasons  for  his 
choosing  that  life,  proved  the  chief  obstacles  to  it  These  quali- 
ties, by  which  the  priesthood  is  so  much  adorned,  represented 
the  duties  of  it  as  too  weighty  for  him ;  and  rendered  him  still 
the  more  worthy  of  that  honour,  which  they  made  him  decline. 
It  is  happy  that  this  very  circumstance  has  since  turned  so  much 
to  the  advantage  of  virtue  and  religion,  in  the  cause  of  which  he 
has  bestowed  his  labours  the  more  successfully,  as  they  were  his 
voluntary,  not  his  necessary  employment.  The  world  became  in- 
sensibly  reoonciled  to  wisdom  and  goodness,  when  they  saw  them  . 
recommended  by  him  with  at  least  as  much  spirit  and  elegance, 
as  they  had  been  ridiculed  for  half  a  century. 

He  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  when  his  inclination  to  see 
France  and  Italy  was  encouraged  by  the  great  Lord  Chancellor 
Somers,  one  of  that  kind  of  patriots,  who  think  it  no  waste  of  the 
,  jmblic  treasure  to  purchase  politeness  to  their  country.  The 
poem  upon  one  of  King  William's  campaigns,  addressed  to  his 
Iioidship,  was  received  with  great  humanity,  and  ocoaaion.^  fib 

VOL,    T. /* 
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message  from  him  to  the  author  to  desire  his  aoqiiaintanoe.  He 
soon  after  obtained,  by  his  interest,  a  yearly  pennon  of  ihrw 
hundred  pounds  from  the  Crown,  to  support  him  in  his  trsfek 
If  the  uncommonness  of  a  favour,  and  the  distinction  of  the  per 
son  whe  confers  it,  enhance  its  value,  nothing  could  be  mate  hon- 
ourable to  a  young  man  of  learning,  than  such  a  bounty  from  fo 
eminent  a  patron. 

How  well  Mr.   Addison  answered  the  expectations  of  mj 
Lord  Somers,  cannot  appear  better,  than  firom  the  book  of 
Travels  he  dedicated  to  his  Lordship  at  his  return.    Tt  is  not 
hard  to  conceive,  why  that  performance  was  at  first  but  indiSB^ 
ently  relished  by  the  bulk  of  readers  ;  who  expected  an  aoooont,'^ 
in  a  common  way,  of  the  customs  and  policies  of  the  several  gof- 
emments  in  Italy,  reflections  upon  the  genius  of  the  people,  a 
map  of  their  provinces,  or  a  measure  of  their  buildings.     How 
were  they  disappointed,  when,  instead  of  such  particulars,  they 
were  presented  only  with  a  journal  of  poetical  travels,  with  re- 
marks on  the  present  picture  of  the  country,  compared  with  the 
landscapes  drawn  by  classic  authors,  and  others  the  like  unooa- 
coming  parts  of  knowledge  1     One  may  easily  imagine  a  reader 
of  plain  sense,  but  without  a  fine  taste,  turning  over  these  parts 
of  the  volume,  which  make  more  than  half  of  it,  and  wondering, 
how  an  author,  who  seems  to  have  so  solid  an  imderstanding, 
when  he  treats  of  more  weighty  subjects  in  the  other  pages, 
should  dwell  upon  such  trifles,  and  give  up  so  much  room  to  mat- 
ters of  mere  amusement.     There  are,  indeed,  but  few  men  so 
fond  of  the  ancients,  as  to  be  transported  with  every  little  accident, 
which  introduces  to  their  intimate  acquaintance.     Persons  of  that 
cast  may  here  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  annotations  upon  an 
old  Roman  poem,  gathered  from  the  hills  and  vallies  where  it 
was  written.     The  Tyber  and  the  Po  serve  to  explain  the  verses, 
that  were  made  upon  theur  banks ;  and  the  Alps  and  Appennines 
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are  made  commentators  on  those  authors,  to  whom  they  were 
rabjects  so  many  centaries  ago.    Next  to  personal  conyersation 
with  the  writers  themselyeff,  this  ja  the  sorest  way  of  eoming  at 
tiidr  sense :  a  compepdioos  and  engaging  kind  of  criticism,  which 
eoflTinees  at  first  sight,  and  shews  the  vanity  of  conjectures,  made 
hj  ftutiquaries  at  a  distance.     If  the  knowledge  of  polite  litera- 
iore  has  its  use,  there  is  certainly  a  merit  in  illustrating  the  per- 
fect models  of  it,  and  the  learned  world  will  think  some  years  of 
s  man's  life  not  misspent  in  so  elegant  an  employment     I  shall 
eonelnde  what  I  had  to  say  on  this  performance,  by  observing, 
thai  the  fame  of  it  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  the  demand 
for  copies  was  so  argent,  that  the  price  rose  to  four  or  five  times 
the  original  value,  before  it  came  out  in  a  second  edition. 

The  Letter  from  Italy  to  my  Lord  Halifax  may  be  considered 
as  the  text  upon  which  the  book  of  Travels  is  a  large  comment,  , 
and  has  been  esteemed  by  those  who  have  a  relish  for  antiquity, 
as  the  most  exquisite  of  his  poetical  performances.  A  transla- 
tion of  it  by  Signer  Salvini,  professor  of  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Florence,  is  inserted  in  this  edition,  not  only  on  the  account  of 
its  merit,  but  because  it  is  the  language  of  the  country  which  is 
the  subject  of  this  poem. 

The  materials  for  the  Dialogue  upon  Medals,  now  first  printed 
firom  a  manuscript  of  the  author,  were  collected  in  the  native 
country  of  those. coins.  The  book  itself  was  begun  to  be  cast  into 
form  at  Vienna,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Stepney,  then 
minister  at  that  court,  dated  in  November,  1702. 

Sometime  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Addison  had  de- 
signed to  return  to  England,  when  he  received  advice  from  his 
friends,  that  he  was  pitched  upon  to  attend  the  army  under  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  just  begun  the  war  in  Italy,  as  secretary  from 
his  Majesty.  But  an  account  of  the  death  of  King  William, 
which  he  met  with  at  Geneva,  put  an  end  to  that  thought ;  and 
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as  his  hopes  of  advanoement  in  his  own  country  wen  fidlan  with 
the  credit  of  his  friends,  who  were  out  of  power  at  the  begimui^ 
of  her  late  Majesty's  reign,  he  had  leisure  to  make  the  tonr  of 
Germany  in  his  way  home. 

He  remained  for  some  time,  after  his  return  to  England,  witih 
out  any  public  employment,  which  he  did  not  obtain  till  the  year 
1704,  when  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  highest  pitdi 
of  glory,  by  delivering  all  Europe  from  slavery,  and  furnished 
Mr.  Addison  with  a  subject  worthy  of  that  genius  which  i^pean 
in  his  poem  called  The  Campaign.  The  Lord  Treasurer  Godol- 
phin,  who  was  a  fine  judge  of  poetry,  had  a  sight  of  this  mxtk^ 
when  it  was  only  carried  on  as  far  as  the  applauded  simile  of  the 
Angel ;  and  approved  the  poem,  by  bestowing  on  the  anthor,  in 
a  few  days  after,  the  place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  va- 
cant by  the  removal  of  the  famous  Mr.  Locke  to  the  council  of 
trade. 

His  next  advancement  was  to  the  place  of  Under  Secretary, 
which  he  held  under  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  and  the  j>resent  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  The  Opera  of  Rosamond  was  written  while  he 
possessed  that  employment.  What  doubts  soever  have  been 
raised  about  the  merit  of  the  music,  which,  as  the  Italian  taste 
at  that  time  begun  wholly  to  prevail, was  thought  sufficiently  in- 
excusable, because  it  was  the  composition  of  an  Englishman ;  ^e 
poetry  of  this  piece  has  given  as  much  pleasure  in  the  closet,  as 
others  have  afforded  from  the  stage,  with  all  the  assistance  of 
voices  and  instruments. 

The  Comedy  called  The  Tender  Husband  appeared  much 
Ml.iout  the  same  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addison  wrote  the  Prologue. 

][  chiir<]  Steele  8ur])riseJ  him  with  a  very  handsome  dedica- 
tion of  this  play,  and  has  since  acquainted  the  public,  that  he 
owed  some  of  the  most  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison. 

His  next  step  in  his  fortune,  was  to  the  post  of  Seoretaiy 
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nder  the  late  Maiqnis  of  Wliarftcm,  who  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieatenant  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1709.  As  I  haye  proposed  to 
touch  bat  Tory  lightly  on  those  parts  of  his  life  which  do  not  re- 
gard him  as  an  authori  I  shall  not  enlarge  npon  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  acquired  by  his  torn  to  business,  and  his  unblemished  in- 
t^;rity,  in  this  and  other  employments.  It  must  not  be  omitted 
here,  that  the  salary  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Beoords  in  Ireland  was 
considerably  raised,  and  that  post  bestowed  upon  him,  at  this 
timCy  aa  a  mark  of  the  Queen's  &your.  He  was  in  that  kingdom, 
when  he  first  discovered  Sir  Bichard  Steele  to  be  the  author  of 
The  Tatier,  by  an  observation  upon  Virgil,  which  had  been  by 
him  communicated  to  his  friend.  The  assistance  he  occasionally 
gave  him  afterwards  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  did  not  a  little 
contribute  to  advance  its  reputation ;  and,  upon  the  change  of 
the  ministry,  he  found  leisure  to  engage  more  constantly  in  that 
work,  which,  however,  was  dropt  at  last,  as  it  had  been  taken  up, 
without  his  participation. 

In  the  last  paper,  which  closed  these  celebrated  performances, 
and  in  the  pre£ftce  to  the  last  volume,  Sir  Bichard  Steele  has 
given  to  Mr.  Addison  the  honour  of  the  most  applauded  pieces  in 
that  collection.     But  as  that  acknowledgment  was  delivered  only 
in  general  terms,  without  directing  the  public  to  the  several  papers, 
Mr.  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  praise  arising  from  his 
own  works,  and  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of  that  which  be- 
longed to  others,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  distinguish  his  writings 
in  the  Spectators  and  Guardians,  by  such  marks  as  might  remove 
the  least  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  most  undisceming  readers. 
It  was  necessary  that  his  share  in  the  Tatlcrs  should  be  adjusted 
in  a  complete  collection  of  his  works  ;   for  which  reason  Six 
Uchard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  his  deceased 
frifiad,  delivered  to  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleased  to  mark  with 
ha  own  band  those  Tatlers  which  are  inserted  in  this  edUiox^ 
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and  even  to  point  out  several,  in  the  writing  of  which  they  both 
were  concerned. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  fiir  as  it  regards  the  feigoai 
person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several  characters  that  eonsgm 
his  dub,  was  projected  in  concert  witii  Sir  Biohard  Steele.   AbI, 
because  many  passages  in  the  course  of  the  work  would  othoirue 
be  obscure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  insert  one  single  paper,  wzittai 
by  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  wherein  those  characters  are  drawn,  wfakh 
may  serve  as  a  Dramatis  PersofUB^  or  as  so  many  pictures  Ibra 
ornament  and  explication  of  the  whole.     As  for  the  distinsi 
papers,  they  yrere  never  or  seldom  shown  to  each  other  hf^Sbm 
respective  authors,  who  fully  answered  the  promise  they  hal 
made,  and  fiir  outwent  the  expectation  they  had  raised,  of  pv> 
suing  their  labour  in  the  same  spirit  and  strength  with  whidi  it 
was  begun.    It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Mr.  Addison,  nho 
made  little  or  no  use  of  letters  sent  in  by  the  numerous  com> 
spondents  of  the  Spectator,  to  have  executed  his  large  share  of 
this  task  in  so  exquisite  a  manner,  if  he  had  not  ingrafted  into  it 
many  pieces  that  had  lain  by  him  in  little  hints  and  minuftei, 
which  he  from  time  to  time  collected,  and  ranged  in  or4er,  and 
moulded  into  the  form  in  which  they  now  appear.     Such  are  the 
Essays  upon  Wit,  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  the  Critiqiie 
upon  Milton,  and  some  others,  which  I  thought  to  have  connected 
in  a  continued  series  in  this  edition ;  though  they  were  at  first 
published  with  the  interruption  of  writings  on  different  subjeota 
But  as  such  a  scheme  would  have  obliged  me  to  cut  off  several 
graceful  introductions  and  circumstances,  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  time  and  occasion  of  printing  them,  I  durst  not  pursue  that 
attempt 

The  Tragedy  of  Cato  appeared  in  public  in  the  year  1713, 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  act  was  added  by  the  author 
to  the  foregoing,  which  he  had  kept  by  him  for  many  years.     Ha 
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tMk  op  •  im^  of  writifig  m  phy  upfQm  ibh  mbim^  wli 

tl  tbcro,  ttioitgli  Qoi  •  liBtf  ai  It  iii>w  it»da  'Shm  vnrl 
fenmed  hj  him  in  \uM  tmreU^  iml  ratoticlied  in  Gi^Imk 
«tf  Ibmiad  rciioliitiOD  of  brii»giiig  It  nfon  the  »t«g^,  till  h 
if  A^  lb«i  ^oalilj  «Dd  distmctkn^  prevtikd  witJi  hua  I 
lut  iiii*Timg  to  rt,  tt  a  time  when  tliey  thoiighi  tbo  d^ 
'  flty  ffeasonabie.  It  ia  m  merj  IxmIj'a  misDaorj^ 
H  WIS  receiired  by  tim  public ;  Uml  ibe  £r«t 
luted  Ibr  a  oiDQtb  ;  and  tbeii  Btojvf^edj  ooly  becafifie  n 
polbtisets  bec&me  incapable  of  tu^trog  &  principal  pj 
ftnthor  received  a  message^  ibat  tbe  Qaeen  wotild  be  | 
bafe  it  dedicated  to  ber  j  but  as  He  bad  designed  tbat  oc 
ebewbere,  he  fcfund  himself  obUgcd  b j  bis  duty  on  tb< 
and  tus  bimo^  on  tbe  other,  to  send  it  into  tho  world  wi 
dedieaiion.  The  fame  of  this  Tragedy  aoon  spread 
Bm^pe^  and  it  bas  not  otilj  been  traiisbted,  but  acte 
of  the  Ungnages  of  Cbrlslendoni.  The  tmnfUtioti 
ItjtliaD^  by  Stgnor  Salrini,  is  %'ery  well  known ;  but  I 
b«en  able  to  leajn  whether  that  of  Signor  ValettBj  a  yi 
poll  Ian  noblem&Df  bas  ever  been  made  pubUo. 

If  he  bad  found  time  for  the  writing  of  anotUei 
tlie  deatb  of  Socrates  would  have  been  tbe  story.  And 
nspramising  that  subject  may  appear,  it  would  be  pre^ 
to  eensnre  his  eboice^  who  was  so  famous  for  raising  tl 
plants  from  the  most  bmrrem  soil*  It  eerrea  to  shei 
thought  the  whole  labour  of  such  a  performance  unwoi 
thrown  away  upon  those  intrigues  and  adventures,  to 
romantic  taste  has  confined  modem  tragedy ;  and,  after 
pie  of  Ms  predecessors  in  Greece,  would  hare  em| 
drama  *  to  wear  out  of  our  minds  every  thing  that  ii 
huhj*  t€t  eiterih/i  and  ouItiYBle  lihAt  iiiimatlitj  wlilcll  \ 
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nt  of  our  natare ;  to  soften  inBolenoe,  to  Booth  iffliotion,  and 
subdue  our  mindfl  to  the  dispensationB  of  ProTidenoe.  '* 

Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Queen,  the  Lorda  Justices,  io 
om  the  administration  was  lodged,  appointed  him  their  Secra* 
y.  Soon  after  his  Majesty's  arrival  in  Oreat  Britain,  the 
rl  of  Sunderland  being  constituted  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
d,  Mr.  Addison  became  a  second  time  Secretary  for  the  a£ain 
that  kingdom ;  and  was  made  one  of  the  Lords  Gommissionfln 

Trade,  a  little  after  his  lordship  resigned  the  post  of  Lord 
autenant.     ' 

The  paper  called  the  Freeholder,  was  undertaken  at  the  time 
en  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland. 

The  only,  works  he  left  behind  him  for  the  public,  are  the 
Gilogues  upon  Medals,  and  the  Treatise  upon  the  Christian 
ligion.  Some  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  former, 
which  nothing  is  now  to  be  added,  except  that  a  great  part  of 
)  Latin  quotations  were  rendered  into  English,  in  a  very  hasty 
nncr,  by  the  Editor,  and  one  of  his  friends,  who  had  the  good- 
uure  to  assist  him,  during  his  avocations  of  business.  It  was 
>ught  better  to  add  these  translations,  such  as  they  are,  than 

let  the  work  come  out  unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
ssess  the  learned  languages. 

The  scheme  for  the  Treatise  upon  the  Christian  Religion  was 
med  by  the  author  about  the  end  of  the  late  Queen's  reign ; 
which  time  he  carefully  perused  the  ancient  writings,  which 
nish  the  materials  for  it  His  continual  employment  in  busi- 
is  prevented  him  from  executing  it,  till  he  resigned  his  office 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  his  death  put  a  period  to  it,  when  he 
1  imperfectly  performed  only  one  half  of  the  design ;  he  hav- 
;  proposed,  as  appears  from  the  introduction,  to  add  the 
wish  to  the  heathenish  testimonies,  for  the  truth  of-  the  Chris* 

•  Spectator,  "No.  ^«. 
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thn  litstoTj.  He  was  mora  asaiduous  than  hisp Hesltnl 
atlaw  ia  llie  pursuit  of  t\ils  work ,  aod  Jiad  long  dete: 
dedicato  kb  poetrj  also,  for  tho  future^  wholly  to  relll 

Soon  after  he  was^  from  \mmg  one  of  the  Lords  Co 
cf%  of  Tr^Ue,  advanced  to  the  poflt  of  Sccrotary  of 
foiuxd  M»  health.  Impaired  by  the  retiiro  of  that  a&ikui 
pDii-tion,  which  eontinned  often  to  afflict  liim  daring  hi 
of  that  employment,  and  at  l&st  obligod  him  to  beg  bis 
kKf €  to  resign.  His  freedom  from  the  anxlistj  of  hxmi 
re^«tabli«;hDd  his  healthy  that  his  ^ends  began  to  hope 
last  for  many  jklts  ;  but  (whether  it  were  from  a  life  1 
tary,  or  from  hia  natural  constitution,  in  wbich  wai  on 
stance  rery  Tcmarkablc,  that,  from  his  cradk%  ho  ne^ 
regular  pulae)  a  long  and  painful  relapse  into  an  as 
dropFj  deprived  tbe  world  of  this  great  man,  on  the 
June,  1719.  He  left  behind  htm  only  ono  daugbte 
Countess  of  Warwick^  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  3 

Not  many  days  before  bis  d^Ltb^  he  gare  me  dij 
collect  his  wri tings,  and  at  the  some  time  committed  t( 
the  Letter  addrcat  to  Mr,  Craggs  (his  successor  as  Se 
State)  wherein  bo  bequeaths  them  to  him,  as  a  token 
ship.     Such  a  testimony,  from  the  first  man  of  our  age, 
point  of  tbuCj  will  be,  perhaps,  nM  great  and  lasting  an 
that  gentleman,  as  any  even  he  could  acquire  to  himsell 
ia  no  more  than  was  due  from  an  affection,  that  juatlj 
towards  him,  through   tbc  intimacy  of  scTerol  years, 
without  tlic  utmost  tenderness,  reflect  on  the  kind  co 
which  BIr.  Addison  left  Me  as  a  sort  of  incumbrance 
Taliiable  legacy.     Nor  must  I  deny  myself  the  honour 
ledgCj  thai  tbe  goodness  of  thai  great  nmn  to  mc, 
<?4to-  i^J^Ja  amiMble  qtiaUiie&,  seemed  not  so  much  to 
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as  oontinned  in  hia  Buooessor ;  who  made  me  an  example,  tini 
nothing  oould  be  indifferent  to  him,  whic&  eame  reoommended  ly 
Mr.  Addison. 

Could  any  oircmnstanoe  be  more  severe  to  me,  while  I  nu 
exeonting  these  last  commands  of  the  author,  than  to  see  the 
person,  to  whom  his  works  were  presented,  out  off  in  the  flower 
of  his  age,  and  carried  from  the  high  office  wherein  he  had  soo- 
ceeded  Mr.  Addison,  to  be  laid  next  him  in  the  same  grave !  I 
might  dwell  upon  such  thoughts  as  naturally  rise  firom  theee 
minute  resemblances  in  the  fortune  of  two  persons,  whose  namei, 
probably,  will  be  seldom  mentioned  asunder,  while  either  our 
language  or  story  subsist,  were  I  not  afrud  of  making  this  pre- 
face too  tedious ;  especially  since  I  shall  want  all  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  for  having  enlarged  it  with  the  following  verses. 


TO  TEX  SIGHT  H050URABLE 

THE   BAEL   OF  WAEWIOK, 

BTO. 

If,  dumb  too  long,  the  drooping  Mnse  hatii  staj'd, 
And  left  her  debt  to  Addiflon  unpaid ; 
Blame  not  her  silence,  Warwick,  but  bemoan, 
Aod  judge,  oh,  judge,  my  bosom,  by  your  own. 
What  mourner  ever  felt  poetic  fires  1 
Slow  comes  the  verse  that  real  woe  inspires : 
Grief  unaffected  suits  but  ill  with  art. 
Or  flowing  numbers  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Can  I  forget  the  dismal  night,  that  gave 
My  soul^s  best  part  for  ever  to  the  grave! 
How  silent  did  his  old  companions  tread. 
By  midnight  lamps,  the  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Through  breathing  statues,  then  unheeded  things. 
Through  rows  of  warriors,  and  through  walks  of  kings  t 
What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire  I 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir ; 
The  duties  by  the  lawn-rob'd  prelate  pay'd ! 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  conveyed  . 
While  speechless  o'er  thy  closing  grave  we  bend, 
Accept  these  tears,  thou  dear  departed  friend  I 
Ohj  gone  for  ever,  take  this  long  adieu ; 
And  sleep  in  peaae  next  thy  lov'd  Montagu ! 
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To  strew  fresh  laurels,  let  the  task  be  mine ; 
A  frequent  pilgrim  at  thy  sacred  shrine ; 
Mine  with  true  sighs  thy  absence  to  bejnoan. 
And  grave  with  faithful  epitaphs  thy  stone. 
If  e'er  from  me  thy  lov'd  memorial  part, 
May  shame  afflict  this  alienated  heart; 
Of  thee  forgetful  if  I  form  a  song, 
My  lyre  be  broken,  and  untun'd  my  tongoe, 
My  griefs  be  doubled,  from  thy  image  free, 
And  mirth  a  torment,  unohastb'd  by  thee. 

Oft  let  me  range  the  gloomy  isles  alone, 
'     (Sad  luxury  !  to  vulgar  minds  unknown,) 
Along  the  walls  where  speaking  marbles  show 
What  worthies  form  the  hallow'd  mould  below : 
Proud  names  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; 
In  arms  who  triumphed,  or  in  arts  ezcelPd ; 
Chiefs,  graced  with,  scars,  and  prodigal  of  blood ; 
Stem  patriots,  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood ; 
Just  men,  by  whom  impartial  laws  were  given ; 
And  saints,  who  taught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heaven. 
Ne'er  to  these  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  guest. 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade. 

In  what  new  region,  to  the  just  assigned. 
What  new  employments  please  th'  unbody'd  mind  ? 
A  winged  Virtue,  through  th'  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unweary'd  does  he  fly ; 
Or  curious  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
Of  heaven's  decrees,  where  wond'ring  angels  gaze  ? 
DoeB  be  delight  to  hear  \)o\d  Beto^W  V^VV 
How  Jtfichael  battVd,  and  the  Dwift.oTii^^'^ 
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Or,  mixt  with  milder  Cherubim,  to  glow 

In  hjmns  of  love,  not  ill  essay'd  below  ? 

Or  do^Bt  thou  wsrn  poor  mortak  left  behind, 

A  task  well  soited  to  ihj  gentle  mind? 

Ob,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend,  - 

To  me  thy  aid,  ihon  guardian  Genius,  lendl 

Wlen  rage  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 

Wben  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  channs, 
lo  silent  whisperings  purer  thoughts  impart. 
And  turn  firom  ill  a  frail  and  feeble  heart; 
Lead  throu^  the  paths  thy  virtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join,  nor  death  can  part  us  mora 

That  awful  form  (which,  so  ye  heayens  decree, 
Must  still  be  loy'd,  and  still  deplored  by  me). 
In  nightly  yisions  seldom  fidls  to  rise. 
Or,  rous'd  by  fancy,  meets  my  waking  eyes. 
If  business  calls,  or  crowded  courts  inyite, 
Th'  unblemished  statesman  seems  to  strike  my  si^t; 
If  in  the  stage  I  seek  to  soothe  my  care, 
I  meet  his  soul,  which  breathes  in  Cato  there : 
If  pensive  to  the  rural  shades  I  rove. 
His  shape  o'ertakes  me  in  the  lonely  grove : 
*Twas  there  of  Just  and  Gk)od  he  reasoned  strong. 
Cleared  some  great  truth,  or  raised  some  serious  song; 
There  patient  show'd  us  the  wise  course  to  steer, 
A.  candid  censor,  and  a  friend  severe ; 
There  taught  us  how  to  live ;  and  (oh  t  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledge)  taught  us  how  to  die. 

Thou  hill  whose  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Kear'd  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race. 
Why,  once  bo  lor^d,  wbene'ej^  ihj  bower  appears, 
O'ermj  dim  eje-balla glance  the  sudden  tears? 
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How  sweet  were  onoe  thy  prospeets,  firesh  and  fiu 
Thy  sloping  walks,  and  rnqtollnled  air  1 
How  sweet  the  gloom  beneath  thy  aged  trees, 
Thy  noon-tide  shadow,  and  thy  eyenmg  breese  1 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more ; 
No  more  the  sommer  in  thy  glooms  allay'd, 
Thy  evening  breeies,  and  thy  noon-day  shade. 

From  other  ills,  howeyer  fortune  frown'd. 
Some  refuge  in  the  muse's  art  I  found : 
Eeluotant  now  I  touch  the  trembling  string. 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing, 
And  these  sad  accents  muimur'd  o'er  his  urn, 
Betray  that  absence,  they  attempt  to  mourn. 
Oh !  must  I  then  (now  fresh  my  bosom  bleeds^ 
And  Craggs  in  death  to  Addison  succeeds) 
The  verse,  begun  to  one  lost  friend,  prolong, 
And  weep  a  second  in  th'  unfinish'd  song  I 

These  works  divine,  which,  on  his  death-bed  la 
To  thee,  0  Craggs,  th'  expiring  Sage  convey'd. 
Great,  but  ill-omen'd  monument  of  fame. 
Nor  he  survived  to  give,  nor  thou  to  claim. 
Swift  after  him  thy  social  spirit  flies, 
And  close  to  his,  how  soon  I  thy  coffin  lies. 
Blest  pair  1  whose  union  future  bards  shall  tell 
In  friture  tongues :  each  other's  boast  I  feurewelL 
Farewell  1  whom  join'd  in  &me,  in  friendship  trj 
No  chance  could  sever,  nor  the  grave  divide. 

Thoiias 
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IHTSODUCTORT  SKMASK8. 

[Or  AddiMB't  tgifUtTom  Johnsoii  mjb:— "Hk  trunlatioiii^  mkrm 
I  hare  eonfMred  Umdi,  wsdI  the  ezBetnea  of  a  MholaE.  Tluit  he  vadm- 
atood  hit  anUion  eauioi  be  doabted:  bat  hie  Tenet  will  not  teeeh  oQmb 
to  undentend  tbem,  bong  too  lioeiitioail j  pen^tlmitiesL  lliey  am,  hovo 
eTer,  for  the  most  pert»  smooth  and  easy ;  and  what  Is  the  fiist  exeencMS 
of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with  plessnre  by  those  who  do  not 
know  the  originaL"  The  same  eritic  also  remarks : — ''In  his  Georgick  he 
admits  broken  lines.**  Dryden^s  compliment  has  been  aocnsed  of  insineei^ 
itj.  After  speaking  of  two  poets  who  had  put  him  to  great  labor  by 
their  superior  merit?— -"The  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addison,  of  Oxford,  h« 
also  been  as  troublesome  to  me  as  the  other  two,  and  on  the  same  account 
After  his  bees  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  worth  the  hiving." 

These  translations  were  made  at  Oxford,  and  published  in  Tonson'i 
MiscellanieflL  A  letter  of  Addison  to  Tonson  without  the  date  of  the  yetr, 
gives  us  the  origin  of  the  translations  from  Ovid.  "  Your  discussion  with 
mc  about  translating  Ovid,  made  such  an  impression  on  me  at  my  fint 
coming  down  from  London,  that  I  ventured  on  the  second  bool^  which  I 
turned  at  my  leisure  hours,  and  will  give  you  a  sight  of  it  if  you  will  gin 
yourself  the  trouble  of  reading  it" — G.] 


A  TRAKSUnON  OF  ALL 

VIRGIL'S    FOUBTH   GEOBGICK, 

EXCEFT  THE  8T0RT  OF  A&ISTfUS. 

HiHEEiAL  sweets  sball  next  my  muse  engage,* 

And  this,  MsBcenas,  claims  your  patronage. 

Of  little  creatures  wondrous  acts  I  treat, 

The  ranks  and  miglity  leaders  of  their  state, 
,  Their  laws,  employments,  and  their  wars  relate. 
A  trifling  theme,  provokes  my  humble  lays. 
Trifling  the  theme,  not  so  the  poet's  praise. 
If  great  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine 
Join  in  the  piece,  to  make  the  work  divine. 

First,  for  your  bees  a  proper  station  find. 
That's  fenc'd  about,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind ; 
For  winds  divert  them  in  their  flight,  and  drive 
The  swarms,  when  loaden  homeward,  from  their  hive. 
Nor  sheep,  nor  goats,  must  pasture  near  their  stores, 
To  trample  under  foot  the  springing  flowers ; 
Nor  frisking  heifers  bound  about  the  place, 
To  spurn  the  dew-drops  off,  and  bruise  the  rising  grass : 

•  Eifwrial  mceett.  The  following  version,  thoagh  it  be  exact  enough, 
^f  the  most  pnrt,  and  not  inelegant,  gives  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  ori- 
pnaL  It  has  the  grace,  but  not  the  energy,  of  Virgil's  manner.  Tlie 
*t«  Translator  of  tlie  Georgics*  has  succeeded  much  better.  The  versifi- 
cation (exce|»t  only  the  bad  rhymes)  may  be  excused;  for  the  frequent 
triplets  and  alexandrines  (which  Dryden's  laziness,  by  the  favour  of  his 
tXQberant  geniu.«,  had  introduced)  were  esteemed,  when  this  transUtion 
^M  made,  not  blemishes,  but  beauties. 

«Mr.NeTUo. 
VOL.   1.— 2 
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Nor  most  the  lisard's  punted  brood  appear, 
Nor  wood-peeks,  nor  the  swallow  harbour  near. 
They  waste  the  swarms,  and  as  they  fly  along 
Convey  the  tender  morsels  to  their  young. 

Let  purling  streams,  and  fountains  edg'd  with  i 
And  shallow  rills  run  trickling  through  the  grass ; 
Let  branohing  olives  o'er  the  fountain  grow, 
Or  palms  shoot  up,  and  shade  the  streams  below ; 
That  when  the  youth,  led  by  their  princes,  shun 
The  crowded  hive,  and  sport  it  in  the  sun, 
Kefireshing  springs  may  tempt  'em  from  the  heat, 
And  shady  coverts  yield  a  cool  retreat. 

Whether  the  neighbouring  water  stands  or  runs, 
Lay  twigs  across,  and  bridge  it  o'er  with  stones ; 
That  if  rough  storms,  or  sudden  blasts  of  wind 
Should  dip,  or  scatter  those  that  lag  behind, 
Ucre  they  may  settle  on  the  friendly  stone. 
And  dry  their  reeking  pinions  at  the  sun. 
Plant  all  the  flowery  banks  with  lavender, 
With  store  of  sav'ry  scent  the  fragrant  air, 
Let  running  betony  the  field  overspread, 
And  fountains  soak  the  violet's  dewy  bed. 

Tho'  barks  or  plaited  willows  make  your  hive, 
A  narrow  inlet  to  their  cells  contrive; 
For  colds  congele  and  freeze  the  liquors  up, 
And,  melted  down  with  heat,  the  waxen  buildings  droji 
The  bees,  of  both  extremes  alike  afraid. 
Their  wax  around  the  whistling  crannies  spread, 
And  suck  out  clammy  dews  from  herbs  and  flow'rs, 
To  smear  the  chinks,  and  plaister  up  the  pores ; 
For  this  they  hoard  up  glue,  whose  clinging  drops, 
^      Like  pitch,  or  bird-lime,  hang  in  stringy  ropes. 
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ley  oft,  'tiB  Bud,  in  dark  retirements  dwell, 

Lnd  work  in  sabterraueoos  caves  their  cell; 

^t  other  times  th'  industrious  insects  live 

Ln  hollow  rocks,  or  make  a  tree  their  hive. 

Point  all  their  ohinky  lodgings  round  with  mud, 

And  leaves  most  thinly  on  your  work  be  strowM ; 

But  let  no  baleful  eugh-tree  flourish  near, 
Kor  rotten  marshes  send  out  streams  of  mire; 
^or  boniing  crabs  grow  red,  and  crackle  in  the  fire. 
^or  nei^b'ring  caves  return  the  dying  sound. 
Nor  eohoing  rocks  the  doubled  voice  rebound. 

Tilings  thus  prepared 

When  th'  under-world  is  seix'd  with  cold  and  night, 

And  summer  here  descends  in  streams  of  light, 

The  bees  thro'  woods  and  forests  take  their  flight 

THey  rifle  ev'ry  flow'r  and  lightly  skim 

The  chrystal  brook,  and  sip  the  running  stream; 

And  thus  they  feed  their  young  with  strange  delight, 

And  bead  the  yielding  wax,  and  work  the  slimy  sweet. 

^ut  when  on  high  you  see  the  bees  repair, 

^rn  on  the  winds  thro'  distant  tracts  of  air, 

And  riew  the  wmged  cloud  all  blackning  from  afar ; 

While  shady  coverts,  and  fresh  streams  they  chuse, 

"ilfoil  and  common  honey-suckles  bruise, 

And  sprinkle  on  their  hives  the  fragrant  juice. 

^n  brazen  vessels  beat  a  tinkling  sound, 

And  shake  the  cymbals  of  the  goddess  round ; 

'^^en  all  will  hastily  retreat,  and  fill 

The  warm  resounding  hollow  of  their  cell. 

If  once  two  rival  kings  their  right  debate, 
'^<1  factions  and  cabals  embroil  the  state, 
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The  people's  actions  will  their  thoughts  declare ; 
All  their  hearts  tremble,  and  beat  thick  with  war 
Hoarse  broken  sounds,  like  trumpets'  harsh  alam 
Bun  thro'  the  hive,  and  call  'em  to  their  arms ; 
All  in  a  hurry  spread  their  shiy'ring  wings, 
And  fit  their  claws,  and  point  their  angry  stings : 
In  crowds  before  the  king's  pavilion  meet, 
And  boldly  challenge  out  the  foe  to  fight : 
At  last,  when  all  the  heaVus  are  warm  and  fair. 
They  rush  together  out,  and  join ;  the  air 
Swatms  thick,  and  echoes  with  the  humming  war. 
All  in  a  firm  roimd  cluster  mix,  and  strow 
With  heaps  of  little  corps  the  earth  below ; 
As  thick  as  hail-stones  from  the  floor  rebound, 
Or  shaken  acorns  rattle  on  the  ground. 
No  sense  of  danger  can  their  kings  controul. 
Their  little  bodies  lodge  a  mighty  soul : 
Each  obstinate  in  arms  pursues  his  blow, 
'Till  shameful  flight  secures  the  routed  foe. 
This  hot  dispute  and  all  this  mighty  fray 
A  little  dust  flung  upward  will  allay. 

But  when  both  kings  are  settled  in  their  hive 
Mark  him  who  looks  the  worst,  and  lest  he  live 
Idle  at  home  in  ease  and  luxury. 
The  lazy  monarch  must  be  doom'd  to  die  ; 
So  let  the  royal  insect  rule  alone. 
And  reign  without  a  rival  in  his  throne. 

The  kings  are  different ;  one  of  better  note 
All  speckt  with  gold,  and  many  a  shining  spot. 
Looks  gay,  and  glistens  in  a  gilded  coat ; 
But  love  of  ease,  and  sloth,  in  one  prevails, 
That  scarce  his  hanging  paunch  behind  him  trail 
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The  people's  looks  are  different  as  their  khig's. 
Some  sparkle  bright,  and  glitter  in  their  wings ; 
Others  look  loathsome  and  diseased  with  sloth, 
^i^e  a  faint  traveller,  whose  dusty  month 
C^rows  dry  with  heat,  and  spits  a  mankish  froiL 

The  first  are  best 

'rem  their  o'erflowing^combs,  you'll  often  press 

^ive  loscioos  sweets,  that  mingling  in  the  glass 

Correct  the  harshness  of  the  racy  juice, 

^^^  a  rich  flavour  through  the  wine  diffuse. 

-'^^t  ^hen  they  sport  abroad,  and  rove  from  home,* 

'^d  leave  the  cooling  hive,  and  quit  th'  unfinish'd  com) 

*  heb  airy  ramblings  are  with  ease  confin'd, 
^^»p  their  king's  wings,  and  if  they  stay  behind 
''^  ^  bold  usurper  dares  invade  their  right, 

^^  sound  a  march,  nor  give  the  sign  for  flight. 
^^t  floVry  banks  entice  'em  to  their  cells, 
''^^'^U  gardens  all  perfum'd  with  native  smells ; 
^  here  carv'd  Priapus  has  his  fix'd  abode, 
^  ^e  robber's  terror,  and  the  scare-crow  god. 

*  ild  thyme  and  pine-trees  from  their  barren  hill 
^^ODsplant,  and  nurse  'cm  in  the  neighbouring  soil, 
^et  fruit-trees  round,  nor  e'er  indulge  thy  sloth, 
^Ut  water  'em,  and  urge  their  shady  growth. 

And  here,  perhaps,  were  I  not  giving  o'er, 
-^nd  striking  sail,  and  making  to  the  shore, 
I'd  show  what  art  the  gardener's  toils  require, 
'^hy  rosy  paestum  blushes  twice  a  year ; 
What  streams  the  verdant  succory  supply, 
And  how  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  rivers  dry ; 
With  what  a  cheerful  green  does  parsley  grace. 
And  writhes  the  bellying  cucumber  along  the  twiat^d  (gtaaa  \ 
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Nor  wou^d  I  pass  the  soft  Acanthus  o'er, 

Ivy  nor  myrtle-trees  that  love  the  shore ; 

Nor  daffodils,  that  late  from  earth's  slow  womb 

Unrumple  their  swoln  buds,  and  show  their  yellow  ]p^'M^^DO 

For  once  I  saw  in  the  Tarentine  vale, 
Where  slow  Oalesus  drencht  the  washy  soil, 
An  old  Oorician  yeoman  who  had  got 
A  few  neglected  acres  to  his  lot, 
Where  neither  com  nor  pasture  gracM  the  field. 
Nor  would  the  vine  her  purple  harvest  yield ; 
But  savVy  herbs  among  the  thorns  were  found, 
Vervain  and  poppy-flowers  his  garden  orown'd, 
And  drooping  lilies  whiten'd  all  the  ground. 
Blest  with  these  riches  he  could  empires  slight, 
And  when  he  rested  from  his  toils  at  night. 
The  earth  unpurchased  dainties  wou'd  afford. 
And  his  own  garden  fumish'd  out  his  board : 
The  spring  did  first  his  opening  roses  blow,^ 
First  ripening  autumn  bent  his  fruitful  bough. 
When  piercing  colds  had  burst  the  brittle  stone. 
And  freezing  rivers  stiffened  as  they  run, 
He  then  would  prune  the  tend'rest  of  his  trees. 
Chide  the  late  spring,  and  lingring  western  breese : 
His  bees  first  swarmM,  and  made  his  vessels  foam 
With  the  rich  squeezing  of  the  juicy  comb. 
Here  lindens  and  the  sappy  pine  inoreas'd ; 
Here,  when  gay  flow'rs  his  smiling  orcfaurd  drest 

*  Rosen  blow.  Not  usual  or  exact  to  use  the  word  blow  actiyely.  Yet 
Milton  speaks  of  banks  that  blow  Jtotoers,  (Mask  at  Ludlow  Castle,  pige 
993.)  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  how  far  this  lioentious  constrM* 
tioii,  if  sparingly  used,  si  sumpta  pitdenthTf  may  be  allowed,  especially  ij 


the  higher  poetry.  The  reason  is,  that  it  takes  the  expression  out  o!  tbi 
tameness  of  prose,  and  pleases  by  its  novelty,  more  than  it  disgusts  by  i|| 
irregularity:  and  whatever  pleases  in  this  degree,  is  poetieaL 


SI 


^  sumy  Uossoms  aa  the  spring  eoold  ahoW| 

So  nuuiy  dangling  apples  mellow'd  on  the  boo^ 

-^  rows  his  elm  and  knotty  peaz^trees  bloom, 

'^d  thorns  ennobled  now  to  bear  a  plumb, 

-^d  spreading  plane-trees,  where  supinely  laid 

^^  now  enjoys  the  cool,  and  qaa£b  beneath  the  shade. 

^t  these,  for  want  of  room  I  must  omit, 
*^^d  leaye  for  fatnre  poets  to  recite. 
,^   Now  I'll  proceed  their  natores  to  declare, 
^2jluch  Jove  himself  did  on  the  bees  confer; 
[^^Bcanse,  inyited  by  the  timbrel's  sound, 
^Txig'd  in  a  caye,  th*  almighty  babe  they  found, 
^^<nd  the  young  god  nurst  kindly  under  ground. 

Of  all  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air, 
^hese  only  make  their  young  the  publiok  care ; 
^D  well-disposed  societies  they  live, 
-^Lud  laws  and  statutes  regulate  their  hive ; 
^or  stray  like  others,  unconfin'd  abroad, 
^ut  know  set  stations,  and  a  fiz'd  abode : 
£ach  provident  of  cold  in  summer  flies 
7hro*  fields,  and  woods,  to  seek  for  new  supplies, 
And  in  the  common  stock  unlades  his  thighs. 
Some  watch  the  food,  some  in  the  meadows  ply 
Taste  ey'ry  bud,  and  suck  each  blossom  dry ; 
Whilst  others,  laboring  in  their  cells  at  home, 
Temper  Narcissus'  clammy  tears  with  gum. 
For  the  first  ground-work  of  the  golden  comb ; 
On  this  they  found  their  waxen  works,  and  raise 
The  yellow  fabrick  on  its  glewy  base. 
Some  educate  the  young,  or  hatch  the  seed 
Witili  yital  warmth,  and  iuture  nations  breed ; 
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Whilst  others  thioken  all  the  slimy  dews. 

And  into  purest  honey  work  the  joioe ; 

Then  fill  the  hollows  of  the  comb,  and  swell 

With  luscious  neotar  ev'ry  flowing  cell. 

By  turns  they  watch,  by  turns  with  ourioos  eyes 

Surrey  the  heav^QS,  and  search  the  clouded  skies 

To  find  out  breeding  storms,  and  tell  what  tempests  rise. 

By  turns  they  ease  the  loaden  swarms,  or  driyo, 

The  drone,  a  lazy  insect,  from  their  hiye. 

The  work  is  warmly  ply'd  through  all  the  cells, 

And  strong  with  thyme  the  new-made  honey  smells. 

So  in  their  caves  the  brawny  Cyclops  sweat, 
When  with  huge  strokes  the  stubborn  wedge  they  beat, 
And  all  th'  unshapen  thunderbolt  compleat ; 
Alternately  their  hammers  rise  and  fall ; 
Whilst  griping  tongs  turn  round  the  glowing  balL 
With  puffing  bellows  some  the  flames  increase. 
And  some  in  waters  dip  the  hissing  mass ; 
Their  beaten  anvils  dreadfully  resound, 
And  ^tna  shakes  all  o'er,  and  thunders  under  ground. 

Thus,  if  great  things  we  may  with  small  compare, 
The  busie  swarms  their  different  labours  share. 
Desire  of  profit  urges  all  degrees ; 
The  aged  insects  by  experience  wise, 
Attend  the  comb,  and  fashion  ev*ry  part, 
And  shape  the  waxen  fret-work  out  with  art : 
The  young  at  night,  returning  from  their  toils, 
Bring  home  their  thighs  clog'd  with  the  meadows'  spoils  i 
On  lavender,  and  saffron  buds  they  feed, 
On  bending  osiers,  and  the  balmy  reed, 
From  purple  violets  and  the  telle  they  bring 
Their  gathered  sweets,  and  rifle  all  the  spring. 
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All  work  together,  all  together  rest, 
The  morning  still  renews  their  labours  past ; 
Then  all  rash  oat,  their  different  tasks  parsoe, 
Sit  on  the  bloom,  and  sack  the  rip'ning  dew ; 
-^^in,  when  evening  warns  'em  to  their  home, 
^iih  weary  wings  and  heavy  thighs  they  come, 
-^^d  crowd  aboat  the  chink,  and  mix  a  drowsie  ham. 
Into  their  cells  at  length  they  gently  creep, 
'^l^ere  all  the  night  their  peacefol  station  keep, 
^rapt  np  in  silence,  and  dissolved  in  sleep. 
None  range  abroad  when  winds  or  storms  are  nigh, 
Nor  trust  their  bodies  to  a  faithless  sky. 
But  make  small  joameys,  with  a  carefal  wing, 
-^d  fly  to  water  at  a  neighbooring  spring ; 
-^d  least  their  airy  bodies  should  be  cast 
^'^  restless  whirls,  the  sport  of  evVy  blast, 
^hey  carry  stones  to  poise  'em  in  their  flight, 
'^^  hallast  keeps  th'  ansteady  vessel  right. 

But,  of  all  customs  that  the  bees  can  boast, 
^i^  this  may  challenge  admiration  most ; 
^  tat  none  will  Hymen's  softer  joys  approve, 
^  Or  waste  their  spirits  in  loxorioas  love, 
^^t  all  a  long  virginity  maintain, 
^d  bring  forth  young  without  a  mother's  pain : 
^it)m  herbs  and  flowers  they  pick  each  tender  bee, 
^^d  cull  from  plants  a  buzzing  progeny  ; 
^^m  these  they  chuse  out  subjects,  and  create 
^  little  monarch  of  the  rising  state  ; 
Then  build  wax-kingdoms  for  the  infant  prince, 
And  form  a  palace  for  his  residence. 

But  often  in  their  journeys,  as  they  fly. 
On  flints  they  tear  their  silken  wings,  or  lye 
Vox,  i:—2* 
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OroT'lmg  beneath  their  floweiy  load,  and  die. 

Thofl  love  of  honej  can  an  insect  fire. 

And  in  a  fly  such  generous  thonghta  inspire. 

Yet  by  repeopling  their  decaying  state, 

Tho'  seven  short  springs  conclude  their  lital  date, 

Their  ancient  stocks  eternally  remain, 

And  in  an  endless  race  their  chOdren's  children  reigD. 

No  prostrate  vassal  of  the  East  can  more 
VTith  slavish  fear  his  hanghty  prince  adore; 
His  life  unites  ^em  all ;  but  when  he  dies, 
All  in  loud  tumults  and  distractions  rise ; 
They  waste  their  honey,  and  their  combs  de&ce, 
And  wild  confusion  reigns  in  every  place. 
Him  all  admire,  all  the  great  guardian  own, 
And  crowd  about  hid  courts,  and  bun  about  his  throm 
Oft  on  their  backs  their  weary  prince  they  bear, 
Oft  in  his  cause  embattled  in  the  air, 
Pursue  a  glorious  death,  in  wounds  and  war. 

Some,  from  such  instances  as  these  have  taught 
"  The  Wes*  extract  is  heavenly :  for  they  thought 
The  universe  alive :  and  that  a  soul, 
Diffused  throughout  the  matter  of  the  whole. 
To  all  the  vast  unbounded  frame  was  giv*n, 
And  ran  through  earth,  and  air.  and  sea,  and  all  the 

of  heaven; 
That  this  first  kindled  life  in  man  and  beast, 
Life,  that  again  flows  into  this  at  last. 
Th^t  no  compounded  animal  could  die. 
But  when  dissolved,  the  spirit  mounted  high, 
Dwelt  in  a  star,  and  settled  in  the  sky." 

When-C'er  their  balmy  sweets  yon  mean  to  seiae, 
And  take  hows  of  the  bees. 
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Spurt  draoghts  of  water  from  your  mouth,  and  dxiye 
-^  loathsome  cbod  of  amoak  amidst  their  hiye. 

Twice  in  the  year  their  flow'ry  toQa  begin, 
•^^<1  twice  they  fetch  their  dewy  harvest  in ; 
^*^cc,  when  the  loTely  Pleiades  arise, 
"^^d  add  fresh  lustre  to  the  summer  does; 
*^^d  once,  when  hastening  from  the  watry  sign, 
^  quit  their  station,  and  forbear  to  shine. 
The  bees  are  prone  to  rage,  and  often  found 
-^o  perish  for  revenge,  and  die  upon  the  wound. 
-Mieir  Tenom'd  sling  produces  aking  pains, 
^^^d  swells  the  flesh,  and  shoots  among  the  veins. 
When  first  a  cold  hard  winter's  storms  arrive, 

A^d  threaten  death  or  fiimine  to  their  hive, 

If  now  their  sinking  state  and  low  afiairs 

Can  move  your  pity,  and  provoke  your  cares, 

Presh  burning  thyme  before  their  cells  convey. 

And  cut  their  dry  and  husky  wax  away ; 

For  often  lizards  seize  the  luscious  spoils. 

Or  drones,  that  riot  on  another's  toils : 

Oft  broods  of  moths  infest  the  hungry  swarms, 

And  oft  the  furious  wasp  their  hive  alarms  * 

With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms ; 

Or  else  the  spider  at  their  entrance  sets 

Her  snares,  and  spins  her  bowels  into  nets. 
When  sickness  reigns  (for  they  as  well  as  we 

Feel  all  th'  effects  of  frail  mortality) 

By  certain  marks  the  new  disease  is  seen, 

Their  colour  changes,  and  their  looks  are  thin; 

Their  funeral  rites  are  form'd,  and  ev'ry  bee 

With  grief  attends  the  sad  solemiiily ; 
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The  few  diseasM  somyors  lumg  before 
Their  sickly  cells,  and  droop  about  the  door, 
Or  slowly  in  their  hives  their  limbs  unfold, 
Shrunk  up  with  hunger,  and  benumb'd  with  eold ; 
In  drawlmg  hums,  the  feeble  insects  grieve. 
And  doleful  buzzes  echo  thro'  the  hive, 
Like  winds  that  softly  murmur  thro'  the  trees. 
Like  flames  pent  up,  or  like  retiring  seas. 
Now  lay  fresh  honey  near  their  empty  rooms. 
In  troughs  of  hollow  reeds,  whilst  frying  gums 
Cast  round  a  fragrant  mist  of  spicy  fumes. 
Thus  kindly  tempt  the  famish'd  swarm  to  eat, 
And  gently  reconcile  'em  to  their  meat. 
Mix  juice  of  galls,  and  wine,  that  grow  in  time 
Condens'd  by  fire,  and  thicken  to  a  slime. 
To  these  dry*d  roses,  thyme  and  centry  join, 
And  raisins,  ripenM  on  the  Psythian  vine. 

Besides,  there  grows  a  flow'r  in  marshy  ground, 
Its  name  Amellus,  easy  to  be  found ; 
A  mighty  spring  works  in  its  root,  and  cleaves 
The  sprouting  stalk,  and  shews  itself  in  leaves : 
The  flow'r  itself  is  of  a  golden  hue. 
The  leaves  inclining  to  a  darker  blue  ; 
The  leaves  shoot  thick  about  the  flow'r,  and  grow 
Into  a  bush,  and  shade  the  turf  below : 
The  plant  in  holy  garlands  often  twines 
The  altars'  posts,  and  beautifies  the  shrines ; 
Its  taste  is  sharp,  in  vales  new-shorn  it  grows. 
Where  Mella's  stream  in  watry  mazes  flows. 
Take  plenty  of  its  roots,  and  boil  'em  well 
In  wine,  and  heap  'em  up  before  the  celL 
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Bat  if  the  whole  Biock  fidl,  and  none  snryiye ; 
To  laiBe  new  people,  and  recruit  the  hive, 
1^11  here  the  great  experiment  declare. 
That  spread  th'  Arcadian  shepherd's  name  so  &r. 
How  bees  from  blood  of  slaughtered  bnlls  have  fled, 
Ajcid  swarms  amidst  the  red  corruption  bred. 

For  where  th'  Egyptians  yearly  see  their  bounds 
K.efiresh'd  with  floods,  and  sail  about  their  grounds, 
"WTiere  Persia  borders,  and  the  rolling  Nile 
I>x-ive8  swiftly  down  the  swarthy  Indians'  soil, 
^Till  mto  seven  it  multiplies  its  stream, 
And  fattens  Egypt  with  a  fruitful  slime : 
In  this  last  practice  all  their  hope  remains, 
A^iid  long  experience  justifies  their  pains.  /'\ 

First  then  a  close  contracted  space  of  ground,      * 
^ith  straightened  walls  and  low-built  roof  they  found ; 
^  narrow  shelving  light  is  next  assigned 
•*-o  all  the  quarters,  one  to  every  wind  : 
Through  these  the  glancing  rays  obliquely  pierce : 
^itlier  they  lead  a  bull  that's  young  and  fierce, 
>»  hen  two-years  growth  of  horn  he  proudly  shows, 
^^d  shakes  the  comely  terrors  of  his  brows : 
^^s  nose  and  mouth,  the  avenues  of  breath, 
^^^y  muzzle  up,  and  beat  his  limbs  to  death  i 


With 


violence  to  life  and  stifling  pain 


**®  flings  ^d  spurns,  and  tries  to  snort  in  vain, 
^^nd  heavy  mows  fall  thick  on  cv'ry  side, 
■*^^U  bis  bniis'd  bowels  burst  within  the  hide, 
''ben  dead,  they  leave  him  rotting  on  the  ground, 
"  ^4  branches,  thyme  and  cassia,  strow'd  around. 
^  this  is  done,  when  first  the  western  breeze 
^Mms  the  year,  and  smooths  the  troubled  seas  *, 
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Before  the  ohattering  swallow  bnilds  her  nest. 

Or  fields  in  spring's  embroidery  are  dresi. 

Meanwhile  the  tainted  juice  ferments  within, 

And  quickens,  as  it  works :  And  now  are  see^t 

A  wondVous  swarm,  that  o'er  the  carcass  orawlSi 

Of  shapeless,  rude,  unfinished  animals. 

No  legs  at  first  the  insect's  weight  sustain, 

At  length  it  moves  its  new-made  limbs  with  pain ; 

Now  strikes  the  air  with  quiy'ring  wings,  and  tries 

To  lift  its  body  up,  and  leams  to  rise; 

Now  bending  thighs  and  gilded  wings  it  wears 

Full  grown,  and  all  the  bee  at  lengtii  appears ; 

From  every  side  the  fruitful  carcass  pours 

Its  swarming  brood,  as  thick  as  summer-show'rs, 

Or  flights  of  arrows  from  the  Parthian  bows. 

When  twanging  strings  first  shoot  'em  on  the  foea. 

Thus  have  I  sung  the  nature  of  the  bee ; 
While  Caesar,  tow'ring  to  divinity, 
The  frighted  Indians  with  his  thunder  aw'd. 
And  claim'd  their  homage,  and  commenc'd  a  god 
I  flourish'd  all  the  while  in  arts  of  peace, 
Betir'd  and  shelter'd  in  inglorious  ease : 
I  who  before  the  songs  of  shepherds  made. 
When  gay  and  young  my  rural  lays  I  play'd, 
And  set  my  Tityrus  beneath  his  shade. 


HILTON'S    STILE    IMITATED/* 
^  Translation  of  a  story  out  of  the  third  ^ENEm 

I408T  in  the  gloomy  horror  of  the  night 
^We  struck  upon  the  ooast  where  iBtna  UeB, 
fiorrid  and  waste,  its  entrails  fraught  with  fire, 
7hat  now  easts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 
^ast  showers  of  ashes  hov'ring  in  the  smoke ; 
iSTow  belches  molten  stones  and  ruddy  flame 
Incenst,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 
Or  slings  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air. 
The  bottom  works  with  smother'd  fire  involved 
In  pestilential  vapours,  stench  and  smoke. 

'Tis  said,  that  thunder-struck  Enoeladus 
Groveling  beneath  th'  incumbent  mountain's  weight, 
Xyes  stretched  snpine,  eternal  pre j' of  flames ; 
And  when  he  heaves  against  the  burning  load, 
Reluctant,  to  invert  his  broiling  limbs, 
A  sudden  earthquake  shoots  through  all  the  isle, 
And  iBtna  thunders  dreadful  under  ground, 

l*  These  imitationB  of  celebrated  autlion  were  favonrite  exercises  with 
^^  who  was  much  more  snccessful  in  them  than  his  great  rival. 
Hur^'i  •«v^ry  imperfectly,"  is  unquestionably  jnst ;  but  his  "  stiffaess  and 
^or"  of  Milton's  style'  will  probably  be  classed  with  his  estimate  of 
®^*^)eare  in  the  first  note  on  Cato. — G.] 

'  MUton*»  MtiU  imitaUd  Very  imperfectly.  What  we  find,  is  the  stiff- 
^•Dd  rigonr  of  MUUm*$  Me,  somewhat  eased  and  suppled  by  the  grace 
«Mr.  AdduonX  hut  without  the  namber»  or  the  force  of^  that  greet  ^^t 
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Then  pours  out  smoke  in  wreathing  curls  oanToWd, 
And  shades  the  sun^s  bright  orb|  and  blots  out  day. 
/        Here  in  the  shelter  of  the  woods  we  lodgM, 
And  frighted  heard  strange  sounds  and  dismal  yells, 
Nor  saw  from  whence  they  came ;  for  all  the  night 
A  murky  storm  deep  louring  o'er  our  heads 
Hung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Opposed  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray, 
And  shaded  all  beneath.     But  now  the  sun 
With  orient  beams  had  chas'd  the  dewy  night 
From  earth  and  heav'n  ;  all  nature  stood  disolos'd : 
When  looking  on  the  neighb'ring  woods  we  saw 
The  ghastly  visage  of  a  man  unknown, 
An  uncouth  feature,  meagre,  pale,  and  wild ; 
Affliction's  foul  and  terrible  dismay 
Sate  in  his  looks,  his  face  impair'd  and  worn 
With  marks  of  famine,  speaking  sore  distress ; 
His  locks  were  tangled,  and  his  shaggy  beard 
Matted  with  filth ;  in  all  things  else  a  Greek. 

He  first  advanced  in  haste ;  but,  when  he  saw 
Trojans  and  Trojan 'arms,  in  mid  career 
Stopt  short,  he  back  recoiPd  as  one  surpriz'd  : 
But  soon  recovering  speed,  he  ran,  he  flew  . 
Precipitant,  and  thus  with  piteous  cries 
Our  ears  assail'd :  "  By  heav'n's  eternal  fires. 
By  ev'ry  god  that  sits  enthroned  on  high. 
By  this  good  light,  relieve  a  wretch  forlorn. 
And  bear  me  hence  to  any  distant  shore, 
So  I  may  shun  this  savage  race  accurst. 
'Tis  true  I  fought  among  the  Greeks  that  late 
With  sword  and  fire  o'ertum'd  Neptunian  Troy, 
And  laid  the  labours  of  the  gods  in  dust ; 
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'Pot  which,  if  so  the  sad  offence  deseires, 
.Plong'd  in  the  deep,  for  erer  let  me  lie 
Wlielm'd  under  seas ;  if  death  mnst  be  my  doom, 
X^e^  man  inflict  it,  and  Z  die  well-pleas'd."    ^ 

!He  ended  here,  and  now  profhse  of  tears 
Xn  suppliant  mood  fell  prostrate  at  onr  feet : 
W^e  bade  him  speak  from  whence,  and  what  he  was, 
And  how  by  stress  of  fortune  sunk  thus  low ; 
Aj[ichi8es  too  with  friendly  aspect  mild 
03.^e  him  his  hand,  sore  pledge  of  amity ; 
^V^Hen,  thus  encouraged,  he  began  his  tale. 

Tin  one,  says  he,  of  poor  descent,  my  name 
Is  Acbemenides,  my  country  Gh*cece, 
XJlysses'  sad  compeer,  who  whilst  he  fled 
Theragmg  Cyclops,  left  me  here  behind 
I^isconsolate,  forlorn ;  within  the  cave 
He  leift  me,  giant  Polypheme's  dark  cave ; 
^  dungeon  wild  and  horrible,  the  walls 
^Q  all  Bides  furr'd  with  mouldy  damps,  and  hung 
"  ith  clots  of  ropy  gore,  and  human  limbs, 
His  dire  repast:  himself  of  mighty  size, 
Hoarse  in  his  voice,  and  in  his  visage  grim, 
^tractable,  that  riots  on  the  flesh 
^^  mortal  men,  and  swills  the  vital  blood. 
Him  did  I  see  snatch  up  with  horrid  grasp 
^^0  sprawling  Greeks,  in  either  hand  a  man ; 
^  ^w  him  when  with  huge  tempestuous  sway 
He  dasht  and  broke  'em  on  the  grundsil  edge ; 
^be  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
"^  spattered  o'er  with  brains.     He  lapt  the  blood, 
-^d  chew'd  the  tender  flesh  still  warm  with  life, 
^t  swell'd  and  heay'd  itself  amidst  his  teetb 
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As  sensible  of  pain.    Not  less  mean  while 
Our  chief  incens'd,  and  stadions  of  reTsnge, 
Plots  his  destruction,  which  he  thus  effects. 
The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood| 
Lay  stretcht'at  length  and  snoring  in  his  den, 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'er-ehaigfd 
With  purple  wine  and  cruddled  gore  oonfdsed. 
We  gathered  round,  and  to  his  single  eye. 
The  single  eye  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  bumish'd  cdiield, 
A  forky  staff  we  dexterously  apply'd. 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb. 
But  let  me  not  thus  interpose  delays ; 
Fly,  mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race : 
A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops  live  among  the  hills, 
Gigantick  brotherhood,  that  stalk  along 
With  horrid  strides  o'er  the  high  mountains'  tops, 
Enormous  in  their  gait ;  I  oft  have  heard 
Their  voice  and  tread,  oft  seen  'em  as  they  past, 
Sculking  and  scowring  down,  half  dead  with  fear. 
Thrice  has  the  moon  wash'd  all  her  orb  in  light. 
Thrice  travell'd  o'er,  in  her  obscure  sojourn. 
The  realms  of  night  inglorious,  since  I've  liv'd 
Amidst  these  woods,  gleaning  from  thorns  and  shrut 
A  wretched  sustenance.    As  thus  he  spoke 
We  saw  descending  from  a  neighb'ring  hill 
Blind  Polypheme ;  by  weary  steps  and  slow 
The  groping  g^ant  with  a  trunk  of  pine 
Ezplor'd  his  way;  around  his  woolly  flocks 
Attended  gramg;  to  the  well-known  shore 
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He  bent  his  course,  and  on  the  margin  stood, 

A  liideoTis  monster,  terrible,  deform'd ; 

Fnll  m  the  midst  of  his  high  front  there  gap'd 

The  spacions  hollow  irtiere  his  eye-ball  roU'd, 

A  ghastlj  orifice :  he  rinsed  the  wound, 

And  washed  away  the  strings  and  clotted  blood 

That  caik^d  within ;  then  stalking  throng  the  deep 

He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  topmost  waye 

S<i&rce  reaches  np  his  middle  side ;  we  stood 

Amaz'd  be  sure,  a  sudden  horror  chill 

Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  thrilled  in  ev'ry  vein, 

'Till  using  all  the  force  of  winds  and  oars 

We  sped  away  ;  he  heard  us  in  our  course, 

^d  with  his  outrstretch'd  arms  around  him  grop'd, 

fittt  finding  nought  within  his  reach,  he  rais'd 

^Qch  hideous  shouts  that  all  the  ocean  shook. 

^^'n  Italy,  tho'  many  a  league  remote, 

^^  distant  echoes  answer'd ;  JBtna  roarM, 

Through  all  its  inmost  winding  caverns  roar'd. 

fious'd  with  the  sound,  tlie  mighty  family 
^'  one-ey'd  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore, 
^d  gather  round  the  bellowing  Polypheme, 
^  dire  assembly :  we  with  eager  haste 
Work  ev'ry  one,  and  from  afar  behold 
^  host  of  giants  covering  all  the  shore. 

So  stands  a  forest  tall  of  mountain  oaks 
-^dtanced  to  mighty  growth :  the  traveller 
Hears  from  the  humble  valley  where  he  rides 
The  hollow  murmurs  of  the  winds  that  blow 
^dst  the  boughs,  and  at  the  distance  sees 
The  shady  tops  of  trees  unnumber'd  rise, 
^  Btaiely  prospect  wavii]^  in  the  clouds 


HORACE. 

ODE  III.    BOOK  III. 

Augustus  had  a  design  to  retmild  Troy^  and  make  U  the  M^^ 
of  the   Haman  Empire^  Jutting  closeted  sefoeral  Senators 
project:  Horace  is  supposed  to  have  written  the  /oUomng      * 
this  occasion: — 

The  man  resolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust. 

Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just, 

May  the  rude  rabble's  insolence  despise, 

Their  senseless  clamours  and  tumultuous  cries ; 

The  tyrant's  fierceness  he  b^uiles, 

And  the  stern  brow,  and  the  harsh  voice  defies, 

And  with  superior  greatness  smiles. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adrians  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move ; 
Not  the  red  arm  of  angry  Jove, 
That  flings  the  thunder  from  the  sky, 
And  gives  it  rage  to  roar,  and  strength  to  fly. 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  breaM 
In  ruin  and  confusion  hurPd, 
-    He,  unconcerned,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack,* 
And  stand  secure  amidst  a  falling  world. 

*  Crack.  Plainly  used  here  for  the  sake  of  the  rh3rme ;  for  tb^ 
knew  very  well  that  the  word  was  low  and  vulgar.  To  ennoble  it  * 
he  adds  the  epithet  *^ mighty"  which  yet,  has  only  the  efifect  to  JP^ 
even  ridiculous. 

rrhis  unfortunate  line  has  been  not  unworthily  recorded  in  the 
of  Snking  in  Poetry."— G.J 
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Such  were  the  godlike  arts  that  led 

Bright  Pollux  to  the  blest  abodes : 

Suclx  did  for  great  Alddes  plead, 

Ax^d.  gain'd  a  place  among  the  gods ; 

^^^ere  now  Angostns,  mix'd  with  heroes,  lies, 

A.tid.  to  his  lips  the  nectar  bowl  applies  : 

Hia  ruddy  lips  the  purple  tincture  show, 

"^^d  with  immortal  strains  diyinely  glow. 
Sj  arts  like  these  did  young  Lyasus  rise : 

^^  tigers  drew  him  to  the  skies, 

^ild  from  the  desert  and  unbroke : 

"^*^  "Vain  they  foam'd,  in  vain  they  star'd, 

**^  vain  their  eyes  with  fury  glar'd, 

"^^  tam'd  'em  to  the  lash,  and  bent  'em  to  the  yoke. 
Such  were  the  patiis  that  Rome's  great  founder  trod, 
^Iien  in  a  whirlwind  snatch'd  on  high, 

^^  shook  oflf  dull  mortality, 

'^tid  lost  the  monarch  in  the  god. 

'^^t'ight  Juno  then  her  awful  silence  broke, 

"^Xid  thus  th'  assembled  deities  bespoke. 

Troy,  says  the  goddess,  porjur'd  Troy  has  felt 

-^^hc  dire  effects  of  her  proud  tyrant's  guilt ; 

^he  towering  pile,  and  soft  abodes, 

W'all'd  by  the  hand  of  servile  gods, 

-^ow  spreads  its  ruins  all  around, 

A.nd  lies  inglorious  on  the  ground. 

An  umpire,  partial  and  unjust. 

And  a  lewd  woman's  impious  lust, 

Xiay  heavy  on  her  head,  and  sink  her  to  the  dust 

Since  false  Laomedon's  tyrannic  sway. 
That  durst  defraud  th'  immortals  of  their  pay, 
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Her  goardian  gods  renonno'd  tiieir  patronsge, 
Nor  would  the  fierce  inyading  foe  repei ; 
To  my  resentment,  and  Minenra's  rage, 
The  guilty  king  and  the  whole  people  felL 

And  now  the  long  protracted  wars  are  o'er. 
The  soft  adulterer  shines  no  more; 
No  more  does  Hector's  force  the  Trojans  shield, 
That  drove  whole  armies  back,  and  singly  dear'* 

My  vengeance  sated,  I  at  length  resign 
To  Mars  his  offspring  of  the  Trojan  line  : 
Advanc'd  to  god-head  let  him  rise. 
And  take  his  station  in  the  skies ; 
There  entertain  his  ravished  sight 
With  scenes  of  glory,  fields  of  light ; 
Quaff  with  the  gods  immortal  wine. 
And  see  adoring  nations  crowd  his  shrine : 

The  thin  remains  of  Troy's  afilicted  host. 
In  distant  realms  may  seats  nnenvy'd  find. 
And  flourish  on  a  foreign  coast ; 
But  far  be  Rome  from  Troy  disjoined. 
Bemov'd  by  seas,  from  the  disastrous  shore, 
May  endless  billows  rise  between,  and  storms 
roar. 

Still  let  the  curst  detested  place. 
Where  Priam  lies,  and  Priam's  faithless  race, 
Be  cover'd  o'er  with  weeds,  and  hid  in  grass. 
There  let  the  wanton  flocks  unguarded  stray ; 
Or,  while  the  lonely  shepherd  sings ; 
Amidst  the  mighty  ruins  play, 
And  frisk  upon  the  tombs  of  kings. 

May  tigers  there,  lemd  all  the  savage  kind, 
Sad  solitary  haunts,  and  silent  deserts  find ; 
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In  ^oomy  TBoIiB,  and  noolu  (tf  pakees, 

May  ih'  unmolested  lioneis 

Her  brinded  whelps  seeorely  lay, 

Or,  ooncht,  in  dreadful  slnmberfl  waste  the  day. 

IHiile  Troy  in  heaps  of  ruins  lies, 
Rome  and  the  Boman  capitol  shall  rise ; 
Tli'  illnstrous  exiles  uneonfin'd 
SliaJl  triumph  &r  and  near,  and  rule  manldnd. 

*  In  Tain  the  sea^s  intruding  tide 
Europe  from  Afino  shall  divide, 
And  part  the  seTer'd  world  in  two : 
Through  Afrio's  sands  their  triumphs  they  shall  spreaJi 
And  the  long  train  of  victories  pursuA 
To  Nile's  yet  undisoover'd  head. 

Riches  the  hardy  soldier  shall  despise, 

Ajid  look  on  gold  with  undesiring  eyes, 

^or  the  disbowel'd  earth  explore 

In  search  of  the  forbidden  ore ; 

Those  glittering  ills  concealed  within  the  mine, 

^all  lie  untouch'd,  and  innocently  shine. 

•1-O'the  kst  bounds  that  nature  sets, 

-^^  piercing  colds  and  sultry  heats, 

•^■he  godlike  race  shall  spread  their  arms ; 

^^w  fill  the  polar  circle  with  alarms, 

^^  storms  and  tempests  their  pursuits  confine  ; 

^^^  sweat  for  conquest  underneath  the  line. 
This  only  law  the  victor  shall  restrain, 

^  these  conditions  shall  he  reign  ; 

^'none  his  guilty  hand  employ 

^^  hmld  again  a  second  Troy, 

I^Qone  the  rash  design  pursue, 

^or  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  anew. 
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A  ourse  there  deayee  to  the  devoted  place, 
That  sfiall  the  new  foondationB  rase : 
Greece  shall  in  mutual  leagues  conspire 
To  storm  the  rising  town  with  fire, 
And  at  their  armies'  head  myself  will  show 
What  Juno,  urged  to  all  her  rage,  can  do. 

Thrice  should  Apollo's  self  the  city  raise, 
And  line  it  round  with  walls  of  brass, 
Thrice  should  my  faVrite  Greeks  his  works  oonfoun* 
And  hew  the  shining  fabric  to  the  ground ; 
Thrice  should  her  captive  dames  to  Greece  return, 
And  their  dead  sons  and  slaughtered  husbands  mour: 

But  hold,  my  muse,  forbear  thy  towering  flight, 
Nor  bring  the  secrets  of  the  gods  to  lig^t : 
In  vain  would  thy  presumptuous  verse 
Th'  immortal  rhetoric  rehearse ;  • 
The  mighty  strains,  in  lyric  numbers  bound. 
Forget  their  majesty  and  lose  their  sound. 


•  Rehearse.  A  word  Mr.  Addison  is  very  fond  of,  because  it  ^f^^ed 
rhyme  for  verse :  but  it  disgraces  an  ode,  and  should^  indeed,  be  t^'^^^e^ 
from  all  poetry. 


j 
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BOOK   11. 


T»  cT^mr  or  rxASTos. 


Aad  TiiL  «  mBdcr  ^e«Jra  rdivsk"^  the  lighif 

Tbe  iviiiar  vk^  not  wltli  tLc  scvljptor's  tl^wg^t, 
For  b  tBe  porul  vns  difpbj^d  OB  b^ 
(Tfe  wqA  of  Tolcui)  m  fictitioos  ikj ; 
A.  w&fing  sa  ih*  iikfcnor  «artk  {mlir^e'^, 
Aod  godft  sad  ^goddestea  tbs  wstefs  grae'd. 
iBg<eoci  ]iere  &  migbtj  whale  bestrode ; 
Tritoo^  Mid  Proteus  (the  deoeiYing  god) 
With  Doris  here  were  cirr 'd,  &iid  all  Iier  tnilt 
Some  loosely  ewiraming  in  the  figured  maiD, 
While  some  on  rocks  iliei?  droi^ping  b^ir  diyidG 
And  sonio  an  fishes  through  the  waters  glide  - 
Tho'  various  featurci?  did  tlie  Sisters  grace j 
A  sister's  likeuesa  wrvs  in  erery  face. 


*  Mn  AdtIiM>n  Krtpe«ri  l«  have  be«n  mu^sh  tiik^n  wHH  iUi*  niitiT«  I 
■  Ovi4'»  (Hwtry.  The  followiiifi^  trttwUtiooi  ir*  highl)'  tix(i»li€»iJ  nnl 
bourvil  (if  I  may  bo  speak)  intu  (lo  e»»e,  vhleh  ffewmbka  Y<irj*  ni^J 
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On  earth  a  different  landakip  courts  the  eyeSi 
Men,  towns,  and  beasts,  in  dbtant  prospects  rise, 
And  nymphs,  and  streams,  and  woods,  and  rural  deities. 
O'er  all,  the  heaven's  refulgent  image  shines ; 
On  either  gate  were  six  engraven  signs. 

Here  Phaeton,  still  guning  on  th'  ascent, 
To  his  suspected  faiher^s  palace  went, 
Till  pressing  forward  through  the  bright  abode, 
He  saw  at  distance  the  illustrious  god : 
He  saw  at  distance,  or  the  dazzling  light 
Had  flashed  too  strongly  on  his  aching  sight. 

The  god  sits  high,  exalted  on  a  throne 
Of  blazing  gems,  with  purple  garments  on  : 
The  hours,  in  order  rang'd  on  either  hand, 
And  days,  and  months,  and  years,  and  ages,  stand. 
Here  Spring  appears  with  flowVy  chaplets  bound; 
Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd ; 
Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear ; 
And  hoary  Winter  shivers  in  the  rear. 

Phoebus  beheld  the  youth  from  off  his  throne ; 
That  eye,  which  looks  on  all,  was  fix'd  on  one. 
He  saw  the  boy's  confusion  in  his  face, 
Surpris'd  at  all  the  wonders  of  the  place ; 
And  cries  aloud,  "  What  wants  my  son  ?  for  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  •!  must  call  thee  so." 

"  Light  of  the  world,"  the  trembling  youtli  replies, 
*'  Illustrious  parent !  since  you  don't  despise 
The  parent's  name,  some  certain  token  give. 
That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe. 
Nor  longer  under  false  reproaches  grieve." 

The  tender  sire  was  touched  with  what  he  said 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head,  > 
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And  bid  the  youth  advance :  *^  My  son,"  said  he, 
"  Come  to  thy  fiUher's  arms  I  for  Glymend 
Has  told  thee  trae:  a  parent's  name  I  own, 
And  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  oall'd  my  son. 
As  a  sure  proof,  make  some  request,  and  I, 
Whatever  it  be,  with  that  request  comply ; 
By  Styi  I  swear,  whose  waves  are  hid  in  nighty 
And  roll  impervious  to  my  piercing  sight" 

The  youth  transported,  asks,  without  delay. 
To  guide  the  Sun's  bright  chariot  for  a  day. 

The  god  repented  of  the  oath  he  took, 
For  anguish  thrice  his  radiant  head  he  shook ; 
*'  My  son,"  says  he,  "  some  other  proof  require. 
Rash  was  my  promise,  rash  is  thy  desire, 
rd  fain  deny  this  wish  which  thou  hast  made. 
Or,  what  I  can't  deny,  would  fain  dissuade. 
Too  vast  and  hazardous  the  task  appears. 
Nor  suited  to  thy  strength,  nor  to  thy  years. 
Thy  lot  is  mortal,  but  thy  wishes  fly 
Beyond  the  province  of  mortality : 
There  is  not  one  of  all  the  gods  that  dares 
(However  skilled  in  other  great  afi&drs) 
To  mount  the  burning  axle-tree,  but  I ; 
Not  Jove  himself,  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
That  hurls  the  three-fork'd  thunder  from  above, 
Dares  try  Lis  strength ;  yet  who  so  strong  as  Jovo  ? 
The  steeds  climb  up  the  first  ascent  with  pain : 
And  when  the  middle  firmament  they  gain. 
If  downward  from  the  heavens  my  head  I  bow, 
And  sec  the  earth  and  ocean  hang  below, 
Ey^n  I  am  scii'd  with  horror  and  affright, 
And  my  own  heart  misgives  me  at  the  sigbt. 
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A  mighty  downfkl  steeps  the  ey'iiiog  stage, 
And  steady  reins  most  curb  the  horses'  rage. 
Tethys  herself  has  fear'd  to  see  me  driy'n 
Down  headlong  from  the  preoipioe  of  heayen. 
Besides,  consider  what  impetuous  force 
Turns  stars  and  planets  in  a  di£ferent  course : 
I  steer  against  their  motions ;  nor  am  I 
Borne  back  by  all  the  current  of  the  sky. 
But  how  could  you  resist  the  orbs  that  roll 
In  adverse  whirls,  and  stem  the  rapid  pole  ?  ^ 

But  you  perhaps  may  hope  for  pleasing  woods, 
And  stately  domes,  and  cities  filled  with  gods ; 
While  through  a  thousand  snares  your  progress  lies, 
Where  forms  of  starry  monsters  stock  the  skies : 
For,  should  you  hit  the  doubtful  way  aright, 
The  Bull  with  stooping  horns  stands  opposite ; 
Next  him  the  bright  Hsemonian  Bow  is  strung ; 
And  next,  the  Lion's  grinning  visage  hung : 
The  Scorpion^s  claws  here  clasp  a  wide  extent, 
And  here  the  Crab^s  in  lesser  clasps  are  bent 
Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
T&e  scorching  fire,  that  in  their  entrails  glows. 
Ev'n  I  their  head-strong  fury  scarce  restrain. 
When  they  grow  warm  and  restiff  to  the  rein. 
Let  not  my  son  a  fatal  gift  require. 
But,  0  !  in  time  recal  your  rash  desire ; 
You  ask  a  gift  that  may  your  parent  tell. 
Let  these  my  fears  your  parentage  reveal ; 
And  learn  a  father  from  a  father^s  care : 
Look  on  my  face ;  or  if  my  heart  lay  bare. 
Could  you  but  Lxic,  you^d  read  the  father  tlier<3. 
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Chose  out  a  gift  from  seas,  or  earth,  or  skies, 

For  open  to  jonr  wish  all  nature  lies, 

Only  decline  this  one  unequal  task. 

For  'tis  a  mischief,  not  a  gift  you  ask ; 

You  ask  a  real  mischief,  Phaeton : 
Nay,  hang  not  thus  about  my  neck,  my  son : 
I  grant  your  wish,  and  Styx  has  heard  my  voice, 
Chose  what  you  will,  but  make  a  wiser  choice." 
Thus  did  the  god  th'  unwary  youth  advise ; 
But  he  still  longs  to  travel  through  the  skies. 
When  the  fond  father  (for  in  vain  he  pleads) 
At  length  to  the  Yulcanian  chariot  leads. 
A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold, 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with  gold. 
The  spokes  in  rows  of  silver  pleas'd  the  sight, 

The  scat  with  party-colour'd  gems  was  bright ; 

Apollo  shined  amid  the  glare  of  light. 

The  youth  with  secret  joy  the  work  surveys ; 

When  now  the  mom  disclosed  her  purple  rays ; 

The  stars  were  fled ;  for  Lucifer  had  chased 

The  stars  away,  and  fled  himself  at  last. 

Soon  as  the  father  saw  the  rosy  mom, 

And  the  moon  shining  with  a  blunter  horn. 

He  bid  the  nimble  Hours  without  delay 

BriDg  forth  the  steeds ;  the  nimble  Hours  obey : 

From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire. 

Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 

Still  anxious  for  his  son,  the  god  of  day. 

To  make  him  proof  against  the  burning  ray, 

His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet, 

Of  sovereign  virtue  to  repel  the  heat ; 
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Then  fiz'd  the  beamy  circle  on  his  head, 
And  fetched  a  deep  foreboding  sigh,  and  said, 

**  Take  this  at  least,  this  last  advice,  mj  son : 
Keep  a  stiff  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on  : 
The  coursers  of  themselves  will  ran  too  &st, 
Your  art  must  be  to  moderate  theur  haste. 
Drive  'em  not  on  directly  through  the  skies. 
But  where  the  Zodiac's  winding  circle  lies. 
Along  the  midmost  zone ;  but  sally  forth 
Nor  to  the  distant  south,  nor  stormy  north. 
The  horses'  hoofis  a  beaten  track  will  show, 
But  neither  mount  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low, 
That  no  new  fires  or  heaven  or  earth  infest ; 
Keep  the  mid-way,  the  middle  way  is  best. 
Nor,  where  in  radiant  folds  the  Serpent  twines. 
Direct  your  course,  nor  where  the  Altar  shines. 
Shun  both  extremes  ;  the  rest  let  Fortune  guide. 
And  better  for  thee  than  thy  self  provide  I 
See,  while  I  speak,  the  shades  disperse  away, 
Aurora  gives  the  promise  of  a  day ; 
I'm  call'd,  nor  can  I  make  a  longer  stay. 
Snatch  up  the  reins ;  or  still  th'  attempt  forsake, 
And  not  my  chariot,  but  my  counsel  take, 
While  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 
Nor  touch  the  horses  with  too  rash  a  hand. 
Let  me  alone  to  light  the  world,  while  you 
Enjoy  those  beams  which  you  may  safely  view." 
He  spoke  in  vain  :  the  youth  with  active  heat 
And  sprightly  vigour  vaults  into  the  seat ; 
And  joys  to  hold  the  reins,  and  fondly  gives 
Those  thanks  his  father  with  remorse  receives. 
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Mean  while  the  restless  horses  neigh'd  alond, 
Breathing  out  fire,  and  pawing  where  they  stood.  • 
Tethys,  not  knowing  what  had  past,  gave  way, 
And  all  the  waste  of  heaven  before  'em  lay. 
They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  yonth  through  clouds  and  yielding  air ; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind, 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  mom  behind. 
The  yonth  was  light,  nor  could  he  fill  the  seat, 
Or  poise  the  chariot  with  its  wonted  weight : 
But  as  at  sea  th'  unballass'd  vessel  rides, 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides ; 
So  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high. 
The  youth  is  hurry'd  headlong  through  the  sky. 
Soon  as  the  steeds  perceive  it,  they  forsake 
Their  stated  course,  and  leave  the  beaten  track. 
The  youth  was  in  a  maze,  nor  did  ho  know 
Which  way  to  turn  the  reins,  or  where  to  go  ; 
!Nor  wou'd  the  horses,  had  he  known,  obey. 
Then  the  Seven  Stars  first  felt  Apollo's  ray. 
And  wish'd  to  dip  in  the  forbidden  sea. 
The  folded  Serpent  next  the  frozen  pole, 
Sti£f  and  benum'd  before,  began  to  roll. 
And  rag'd  with  inward  heat,  and  threaten'd  war. 
And  shot  a  redder  light  from  every  star ; 
I^^ay,  and  'tis  said,  Bootes  too,  that  fain 
Thou  would'st  have  fled,  tho'  cumbered  with  thy  wain. 

Th'  unhappy  youth  then,  bending  down  his  head, 
Saw  earth  and  ocean  far  beneath  him  spread : 
HiB  colour  chang'd,  he  startled  at  the  sight, 
And  his  eyes  darken'd  by  too  great  a  light. 
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Now  could  he  wish  the  fiery  steeds  nntry'd, 
His  birth  obscure,  and  his  request  denj'd : 
Now  would  he  Merops  for  his  father  own, 
And  quit  his  boasted  kindred  to  the  Sun. 

So  fares  the  pilot,  when  his  ship  is  tossed 
In  troubled  seas,  and  all  its  steerage  lost, 
He  gives  her  to  the  winds,  and  in  despair 
Seeks  his  last  refuge  in  the  gods  and  prayer. 
*     What  cou'd  he  do  ?  his  eyes,  if  backward  oast, 
Find  a  long  path  he  had  already  past ; 
If  forward,  still  a  longer  path  they  find : 
Both  he  compares,  and  measures  in  his  mind ; 
And  sometimes  casts  an  eye  upon  the  east. 
And  sometimes  looks  on  the  forbidden  west. 
The  horses'  names  he  knew  not  in  the  fright . 
Nor  wou'd  he  loose  the  reins,  nor  could  he  hold  'em  t 

Now  all  the  horrors  of  the  heavens  he  spies. 
And  monstrous  shadows  of  prodigious  size, 
That  deck'd  with  stars,  lie  scattered  o'er  the  skies. 
There  is  a  place  above,  where  Scorpio  bent 
In  tail  and  arms  surrounds  a  vast  extent ; 
In  a  wide  circuit  of  the  heavens  he  shines, 
And  fills  the  space  of  two  celestial  signs. 
Soon  as  the  youth  beheld  him,  vex'd  with  heat, 
Brandish  his  sting,  and  in  his  poison  sweat. 
Half  dead  with  sudden  fear  he  dropt  the  reins  ; 
The  horses  felt  'em  loose  upon  their  manes, 
And^  flying  out  through  all  the  plains  above. 
Ban  uncontrol'd  where'er  their  fury  drove ; 
Bush'd  on  the  stars,  and  through  a  pathless  way 
Of  unknown  regions  hurryd  on  the  day. 
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And  now  abore,  aad  noiw  below  they  flew, 
And  near  the  earth  the  burning  chariot  drew. 

The  ckode  diBperse  in  fames,  the  wond'ring  Hoon 
Beholds  her  brother's  steeds  beneath  her  own ; 
The  highlands  smoke,  deft  by  the  piercing  rays, 
Or,  clad  with  woods,  in  their  own  fiiel  blaie. 
Next  o'er  the  plains,  where  ripen'd  harvests  grow. 
The  running  conflagration  spreads  below. 
But  these  are  trivial  ills :  whole  dties  bum, 
And  peopled  kingdoms  into  ashes  turn. 

The  mountains  kindle  as  the  car  draws  near, 
Athos  and  Tmolus  red  with  fires  appear ; 
(Eagrian  Haomus  (then  a  single  name) 
And  virgin  Helicon  increase  the  flame ; 
Taurus  and  Octo  glare  amid  the  sky. 
And  Ida,  spite  of  all  her  fountains,  dry. 
Eryz,  and  Othrys,  and  Cithseron,  glow ; 
And  Rhodope,  no  longer  doth'd  in  snow ; 
High  Pindus,  Mimas,  and  Parnassus,  sweat. 
And  ^tna  rages  with  redoubled  heat 
Even  Scythia,  through  her  hoary  regions  warm'd. 
In  vain  with  all  her  native  frost  was  arm'd. 
Cover'd  with  flames,  the  tow'ring  Appennine, 
And  Caucasus,  and  proud  Olympus,  shine ; 
And,  where  the  long-extended  Alps  aspire, 
Now  stands  a  huge  continued  range  of  flre. 

Th'  astonish'd  youth,  where'er  his  eyes  could  turn. 
Beheld  the  universe  around  him  bum : 
The  world  was  in  a  blaze;  nor  could  he  bear 
The  sultry  vapours  and  the  scorching  air. 
Which  from  below,  as  from  a  furnace  flow'd ; 
And  now  the  axle-tree  beneath  him  glow'd : 

raL.  T. — 3* 
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Lost  in  the  whirling  oloads,  that  r<nmd  him  farokei 
And  white  with  ashes,  hoy^ring  in  the  smoke, 
He  flew  where'er  the  horses  droTe,  nor  knew 
Whither  the  horses  droye,  or  where  he  flew. 

'Twas  then,  they  say,  the  swarthy  Moor  begim 
To  change  his  hue,  and  blaoken  in  the  son. 
Then  Lybia  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain'd, 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand. 
The  water-nymphs  lament  their  empty  nms, 
Boeotia,  robbed  of  silver  Diroe,  monms, 
Corinth  Pyrenees  wasted  spring  bewails, 
And  Argos  grieves  whilst  Amymon6  fiula. 

The  floods  are  drain'd  from  eyery  distant  coast 
Even  Tanais,  tho'  fix'd  in  ice,'  was  lost, 
Eurag'd  Calcus  and  Lycormas  roar, 
And  Xanthus,  fated  to  be  burnt  once  mora 
The  fam'd  Mscander,  that  unweary'd  strays 
Through  mazy  windings,  smokes  in  every  maie. 
From  his  lov'd  Babylon  Euphrates  flies ; 
The  big-swoln  Ganges  and  the  Danube  rise 
In  thickening  fumes,  and  darken  half  the  skies. 
In  flames  Ismenos  and  the  Phasis  roll'd, 
And  Tagus  floating  in  his  melted  gold. 
The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last,  and  dy'd. 
The  frighted  Nile  ran  off^,  and  under  ground 
Coneeal'd  his  head,  nor  can  it  yet  be  found : 
His  seven  divided  currents  all  are  dry. 
And  where  they  roU'd,  seven  gaping  trenches  lie. 
No  more  the  Rhine  or  Rhone  their  course  maintain. 
Nor  Tiber  of  his  promised  empire  vain. 
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The  ground,  deep  cleft,  admits  the  <i*F?^i»*g  nj^ 
And  startles  Plato  niih  the  flash  of  day. 
The  sea  shrinks  in,  and  to  the  sight  diselose 
Wide  naked  plains,  where  onoe  their  bUlows  rose ; 
Their  rocks  are  all  disoorer'd,  and  increase 
The  number  of  the  scattered  0  jolades. 
The  fish  in  shoals  abont  the  bottom  creep, 
Nor  longer  dares  the  crooked  dolphin  leap : 
Gasping  for  breath,  th'  unshapen  Phoc»  die, 
And  on  the  boUing  wave  extended  lie. 
Nereos,  and  Doris  with  her  yirgin  train. 
Seek  out  the  last  recesses  of  the  main ; 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint. 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  cayems  pant. 
Stern  Neptmie  thrice  above  the  waves  upheld 
His  face,  and  thrice  was  by  the  flames  repell'd. 

The  Earth  at  length,  on  every  side  embraced 
With  scalding  seas,  that  floated  round  her  waist. 
When  now  she  felt  the  springs  and  rivers  come. 
And  crowd  within  the  hollow  of  her  womb, 
Uplifted  to  the  heavens  her  blasted  head. 
And  clapt  her  hand  upon  her  brows,  and  said ; 
(But  first,  impatient  of  the  sultry  heat. 
Sunk  deeper  down,  and  sought  a  cooler  seat ;) 
*  *  If  you,  great  king  of  gods,  my  death  approve, 
^nd  I  deserve  it,  let  me  die  by  Jove ; 
If  I  must  perish  by  the  force  of  fire, 
Xet  me  transfixed  with  thunderbolts  expire. 
See,  whilst  I  speak,  my  breath  the  vapours  choke, 
(For  now  her  face  lay  wrapt  in  clouds  of  smoke) 
See  my  singed  hair,  behold  my  faded  eye. 
And  withered  face,  where  heaps  of  cinders  lie  I 
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And  does  the  plooj^  for  this  my  body  tear  ? 

This  the  reward  for  all  the  fruits  I  bear^ 

Tortor'd  with  rakes,  and  harassed' all  the  year  ? 

That  herbs  for  cattle  daily  I  renew, 

And  food  for  man,  and  frankincense  for  you  ? 

But  grant  me  guilty  ;  what  has  Neptone  dcme  ? 

Why  are  his  waters  boiling  in  the  son  ? 

The  wavy  empire,  which  by  lot  was  pve% 

Why  does  it  waste,  and  farther  shrink  from  heayen? 

If  I  nor  he  your  pity  can  provoke, 

See  your  own  heavens,  the  heavens  b^gin  to  smoke  1 

Should  once  the  sparkles  catch  those  bright  abodes. 

Destruction  seizes  on  the  heavens  and  gods ; 

Atlas  becomes  unequal  to  his  freight, 

And  almost  faints  beneath  the  glowing  weight 

The  heaven,  and  earth,  and  sea,  together  bum, 

All  must  again  into  their  chaos  turn. 

Apply  some  speedy  cure,  prevent  our  fate. 

And  succour  nature,  e^er  it  be  too  late." 

She  ceas'd ;  for  choked  with  vapours  round  her  spread, 

Down  to  the  deepest  shades  she  sunk  her  head. 

Jove  calPd  to  witness  every  power  above. 
And  even  the  god,  whose  son  the  chariot  drove, 
That  what  he  acts  he  is  compellM  to  do. 
Or  universal  ruin  must  ensue. 
Strait  he  ascends  the  high  ethereal  throne, 
From  whence  he  us'd  to  dart  his  thunder  down, 
From  whence  his  showers  and  storms  he  us^d  to  pour, 
But  now  could  meet  with  neither  storm  nor  shower. 
Then,  aiming  at  the  youth,  with  lifted  hand, 
Full  at  hi9  head  he  hurPd  the  forky  brand. 
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In  dreadful  thvnd'rings.     TIiiib  the  dmightj  sire 
Sapprras'd  the  raging  of  the  fires  with  fire. 

At  once  from  life,.aiid  from  the  chariot  driyen, 
Til'  Bmbitioofi  boy  fell  thmider-stmck  from  heaven 
Tbe  horses  started  with  a  sudden  bound, 
And  flung  the  reins  and  chariot  to  the  ground : 
The  studded  harness  from  their  necks  they  broke, 
Here  fell  a  wheel,  and  here  a  silver  spoke, 
Here  were  the  beam  and  axle  torn  away ; 
And,  scatter^  o'er  the  earth,  the  shining  fragments  lay. 
The  breathless  Phaeton,  with  flaming  hair, 
Shot  from  the  chariot  like  a  falling  star. 
That  in  a  summer's  evening  from  the  top 
Of  heaven  drops  down,  or  seems  at  least  to  drop ; 
Tillon  the  Po  his  blasted  corpse  was  hurPd, 
Far  from  his  country,  in  the  western  world. 

PHAETOirS  SISTEBS  TBANSFOBMED  INTO  TBEES. 

The  Latian  nymphs  came  round  him,  and  amas'd 
On  the  dead  youth,  transfix'd  with  thunder,  gaz'd ;  ^ 

^d,  whilst  yet  smoking  from  the  bolt  he  lay. 
His  shatter'd  body  to  a  tomb  convey. 
And  o'er  the  tomb  an  epitaph  devise  : 
"Here  he  who  drove  the  sun's  bright  chariot  lies  ; 
His  father's  fiery  steeds  he  could  not  guide, 
^^i  in  the  glorious  enterprise  he  dy'd." 

Apollo  hid  his  face,  and  pin'd  for  grief. 
And,  if  the  story  may  deserve  belief. 
The  space  of  one  whole  day  is  said  to  run, 
From  mom  to  wonted  even,  without  a  sun : 
^e  boming  ruins,  with  a  fainter  ray, 
'  the  sun^  and  connterfeit  a  day, 
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A  day,  that  b\SI1  did  nature^s  face  disolose : 
This  comfort  from  tho  m^tj  mischief  rose. 

But  Cljmen^y  enraged  with  grief,  laments, 
And,  as  her  grief  inspires,  her  passion  yents : 
Wild  for  her  son,  and  frantic  in  her  woes. 
With  hur  disherellM,  round  the  world  she  goes, 
To  seek  where'er  his  body  might  be  oast ; 
Till,  on  the  borders  of  the  Po,  at  last 
The  name  inscribed  on  the  new  tomb  appears : 
The  dear,  dear  name  she  bathes  in  flowing  tears. 
Hangs  o'er  the  tomb,  nnable  to  depart, 
And  hugs  the  marble  to  her  throbbing  heart. 

Her  daughters  too  lament,  and  sigh,  and  mooi 
(A  fruitless  tribute  to  their  brother's  urn,) 
And  beat  their  naked  bosoms,  and  complun. 
And  call  aloud  for  Phadton  in  yain ; 
All  tho  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb,  and  weep. 

Four,  times,  revolving,  the  full  moon  retum'd 
•  So  long  the  mother  and  the  daughters  moum'd : 
When  now  the  eldest,  Phafithusa,  strove 
To  rest  her  weary  limbs,  but  could  not  move ; 
Lampctia  would  have  help'd  her,  but  she  found 
Herself  withheld,  and  rooted  to  the  ground : 
A  third  in  wild  affliction,  as  she  grieves. 
Would  rend  her  hair,  but  fills  her  hand  with  leave 
One  sees  her  thighs  transfonn'd,  another  views 
Her  arms  shot  out,  and  branching  into  boughs. 
And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood 
Crusted  with  bark,  and  hardening  into  wood ; 
But  still  above  were  female  heads  display'd. 
And  mouths,  that  caWd  t\ve  laollvcit  to  their  aid. 


What  ooold,  alas  1  the  ireepbg  moUier  do  ? 
From  tlu8  to  that  with  eager  haste  she  flew, 
And  kissed  her  sprouting  daughters  as  they  grew. 
She  tears  the  bark  that  to  eaeh  body  eleayes, 
And  from  their  verdant  fingers  strips  the  leayes : 
The  blood  came  trickling,  where  she  tore  away 
The  leaves  and  bark :  the  maids  were  heard  to  say, 
*'  Forbear,  mistaken  parent,  oh  1  fbrbear ; 
A  wounded  daughter  in  each  tree  yon  tear  ; 
Farewell  for  ever."    Hero  the  bark  inoreas'd, 
Clos'd  on  their  faces,  and  their  words  snppress'd. 

The  new-made  trees  in  tears  of  amber  ran, 
^iiich,  harden'd  into  value  by  the  sun, 
I^istil  for  ever  on  the  streams  below : 
The  limpid  streams  their  radiant  treasures  show, 
Milt  in  the  sand ;  whence  the  rich  drops  oonvey'd 
^liinc  in  the  dress  of  the  bright  Latian  maid. 

THE  TEANSFORMATION  OF  CYCNU8  INTO  A  SWAN. 

Cjcnus  beheld  the  nymphs  transform'd,  ally'd 
^0  their  dead  brother  on  the  mortal  side, 
^^  friendship  and  affection  nearer  bound ; 
^6  left  the  cities  and  the  realms  he  own'd, 
Through  pathless  fields  and  lonely  shores  to  range, 
'^d  woods,  made  thicker  by  the  sisters'  change. 
Whilst  here,  within  the  dismal  gloom,  alone, 
Tbe  melancholy  monarch  made  his  moan, 
Qia  voice  was  lessened,  as  he  try'd  to  speak, 
-^d  issued  through  a  long  extended  neck ; 
^8  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
^^  skinny  films,  and  shape  hia  oary  feet ; 
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From  both  his  sides  the  wings  and  feathers  break 
And  from  his  mouth  proceeds  a  blimted  beak : 
All  Cjcnus  now  into  a  swan  was  tnm'd| 
Who,  still  rememb'ring  how  his  kinsman  bnniM, 
To  solitary  pools  and  lakes  retires, 
And  loves  the  waters  as  opposed  to  firea 

Meanwhile  Apollo  in  a  gloomy  shade 
(The  native  lustre  of  his  brows  decayM) 
Indulging  sorrow,  sickens  at  the  sight 
Of  his  own  sun-shine,  and  abhors  the  light : 
The  hidden  griefs,  that  in  his  bosom  rise, 
Sadden  his  looks,  and  overcast  his  eyes, 
As  when  some  dusky  orb  obstructs  his  ray, 
And  sullies,  in  a  dim  eclipse,  the  day. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  griefe  he  pin'd, 
Now  warm  resentments  to  his  grief  he  joinM, 
And  now  renounced  his  office  to  mankind. 
"  E'er  since  the  birth  of  time,"  said  he,  "  I've  bo 
A  long  ungrateful  toil  without  return , 
Let  now  some  other  manage,  if  he  dare. 
The  fiery  steeds,  and  mount  the  burning  car ; 
Or,  if  none  else,  let  Jove  his  fortune  try. 
And  learn  to  lay  his  murd'ring  thunder  by; 
Then  will  he  own,  perhaps,  but  own  too  late. 
My  son  deserv'd  not  so  severe  a  fate." 

The  gods  stand  round  him,  as  he  mourns,  and 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day, 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night: 
Jove  too  himself,  descending  from  his  height, 
Excuses  what  had  happen'd,  and  entreats, 
Uqestically  mixing  prayers  and  threats. 
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Prefiil'd  upon,  at  length,  again  he  took 
The  hamess'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook. 
And  plies  'em  with  the  lash,  and  whips  'em  on, 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  'em  with  his  son. 


THS  STOBT  OF  0ALI8T0. 

The  day  was  settled  in  its  oourse ;  and  Jore 
Walked  the  wide  oircnit  of  the  heavens  abore, 
To  search  if  anj  cracks  or  flaws  were  made ; 
Bat  all  was  safe :  the  earth  he  then  sorvey'd. 
And  cast  an  eye  on  every  different  coast, 
And  every  land ;  bat  on  Arcadia  most. 
Her  fields  he  cloth' d,  and  chear'd  her  blasted  face 
With  running  fountains,  and  with  springing  grass. 
No  tracks  of  heaven's  destructive  fire  remain, 
The  fields  and  woods  revive,  and  nature  smiles  again 

Bat  as  the  god  walk'd  to  and  firo  the  earth, 
And  rais'd  the  plants,  and  gave  the  spring  its  birth, 
By  chance  a  fair  Arcadian  nymph  he  view'd, 
And  felt  the  lovely  charmer  in  his  blood. 
The  Djmph  nor  spun,  nor  dress'd  with  artful  pride ; 
Her  vest  was  gather'd  up,  her  hair  was  ty 'd ; 
Now  Id  her  hand  a  slender  spear  she  bore, 
Now  a  light  quiver  on  her  shoulders  wore ; 
To  chaste  Diana  from  her  youth  inclin'd 
The  sprightly  warriors  of  the  wood  she  join'd. 
^lana  too  the  gentle  huntress  lov'd, 
Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'er  Mssnalus,  amid  the  maiden  throng, 
Hore  favour'd  once;  but  &v)ur  lasts  not  long. 
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The  Sim  now  shone  in  all  its  Btrength,  and  droTO 
The  heated  yirgin  panting  to  a  grove ; 
The  grove  around  a  grateful  shadow  cast : 
She  dropt  her  arrows,  and  her  bow  unbrao'd; 
She  flung  herself  on  the  cool  grassy  bed ; 
And  on  the  painted  quiver  rais'd  her  head. 
Jove  saw  the  charming  huntress  unprepared 
Stretched  on  the  verdant  turf,  without  a  guard. 
"  Here  I  am  safe,"  he  cries,  "  from  Juno^s  eye; 
Or  should  my  jealous  queen  the  theft  descry, 
Yet  would  I  venture  on  a  theft  like  this, 
And  stand  her  rage  for  such,  for  such  a  bliss  1 " 
Diana's  shape  and  habit  strait  he  took. 
Softened  his  brows,  and  smooth'd  his  awful  look. 
And  mildly  in  a  female  accent  spoke. 
"  How  fares  my  girl  ?    How  went  the  morning  chase  ? 
To  whom  the  virgin,  starting  from  the  grass, 
"  All  hail,  bright  deity,  whom  I  prefer 
To  Jove  himself,  tho'  Jove  himself  were  here." 
The  god  was  nearer  than  she  thought,  and  heard, 
Well-pleas'd,  himself  before  himself  preferred. 

He  then  salutes  her  with  a  warm  embrace ; 
And,  e'er  she  half  had  told  the  morning  chase, 
With  love  inflamM,  and  eager  on  his  bliss. 
Smothered  her  words,  and  stopped  her  with  a  kiss ; 
His  kisses  with  unwonted  ardour  glow'd. 
Nor  could  Diana's  shape  conceal  the  god. 
The  virgin  did  whatever  a  virgin  could  ; 
(Sure  Juno  must  have  pardon 'd,  had  she  view'd) 
With  all  her  might  against  his  force  she  strove ; 
But  how  can  mortal  maids  contend  with  Jove ! 
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Poflsest  ttl  length  of  idiit  his  heart  dear'd, 
^k  to  hiB  heareiui  th'  emltiog  god  retir'd. 
^e  loyelj  himtraM,  lifliiig  from  the  grmi 
^^th  downcast  eyes,  and  with  a  Uvahn^  fiwe, 
%  shame  confoimded,  and  bj  fen  dismaj'd, 
^^^  from  the  ooTort  of  the  guilty  shade, 
'^d  ahnoety  in  the  tnnralt  of  her  mind, 
"^^fl  her  forgotten  bow  and  ahafta  bdiind. 
But  now  Diana,  with  a  sprigfatlj  train 
^f  qniyer'd  Tirgina,  boonding  o  er  the  plain, 
^all'd  to  the  nymph ;  the  nymph  began  to  fear 
A  second  fraud,  a  Jo?e  disgoisM  in  her ; 
^ut,  when  she  saw  the  sister  nymphs,  soppress'd 
^er  rising  feahi,  and  mingled  with  the  rest. 

How  in  the  look  does  conscious  goilt  appear  I 
Slowly  she  moy'd,  and  loitered  in  the  rear ; 
Kor  lightly  tripp'd,  nor  by  the  goddess  ran, 
As  once  she  us'd,  the  foremost  of  the  train. 
Her  looks  were  flushed,  and  snllen  was  her  mien, 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddess  (had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin)  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 
'Tls  said  the  nymphs  saw  all,  and  guess'd  aright ' 
And  now  the  moon  had  nine  times  lost  her  light. 
When  Dian,  fainting  in  the  mid-day  beams. 
Found  a  cool  covert,  and  refreehmg  streams 
That  in  soft  murmurs  through  the  forest  flowM, 
And  a  smooth  bed  of  shining  gravel  show'd. 

A  covert  so  obscure,  and  streams  so  clear, 
The  goddess  prais'd :  '<  And  now  no  spies  are  near, 
Let^s  strip,  my  gentle  maids,  and  wash,"  she  cries. 
Pleas'd  with  the  motion,  every  maid  complies ; 
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Only  the  UudiiDg  hantress  stood  confas'd. 
And  formed  delays,  and  her  delays  ezoos^d ; 
In  yain  excused  :  her  fellows  round  her  pressed. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph  by  force  undross'd. 
The  naked  huntress  all  her  shame  revealed, 
In  yain  her  hands  the  pregnant  womb  oonoeal'd ; 
"  Begone ! "  the  goddess  cries  with  stem  disdain, 
<<  Begone  I  nor  dare  the  hallowed  stream  to  stain :" 
She  fled,  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  train. 

This  Juno  heard,  who  long  had  watched  hei  time 
To  punish  the  detested  rival's  crime ; 
The  time  was  come  :  for^  to  enrage  her  more, 
A  lovely  boy  the  teeming  rival  bore. 

The  goddess  cast  a  furious  look,  and  cry'd, 
^^  It  is  enough  1  I'm  fully  satisfy'd  1 
This  boy  shall  stand  a  living  mark,  to  prove 
My  husband's  baseness,  and  the  strumpet's  love  : 
But  vengeance  shall  awake :  those  guilty  charms, 
That  drew  the  Thunderer  from  Juno's  arms, 
No  longer  shall  their  wonted  force  retain. 
Nor  please  the  god,  nor  make  the  mortal  vain. 

This  said,  her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound, 
Swung  her  to  earth,  and  dragg'd  her  on  the  ground, 
The  prostrate  wretch  lifts  up  her  arms  in  prayer ; 
Her  arms  grow  shaggy,  and  deform'd  with  hair. 
Her  nails  are  sharpen'd  into  pointed  daws. 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws ; 
Her  lips,  that  once  could  tempt  a  god,  begin 
To  grow  distorted  in  an  ugly  grin. 
And,  lest  the  supplicating  brute  might  reach 
The  ears  of  Jove,  she  was  depriv'd  of  speech : 
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Her  Borlj  voioe  thro'  a  hoarse  passage  came 
In  sayage  soimdB :  her  mind  was  still  the  same. 
The  forry  monster  fiz'd  her  eyes  ahore, 
And  heay'd  her  new  unwieldy  paws  to  Joye, 
And  begg'd  his  aid  with  inward  groans ;  and  tho' 
She  ooald  not  call  him  fidse,  she  thon^^t  him  so. 

How  did  she  fear  to  lodge  in  woods  alone. 
And  luumt  the  fields  and  meadows  onoe  her  own ! 
How  often  would  the  deep-monih'd  dogs  pnrsue, 
Whilst  from  her  honnds  the  frighted  hnntress  flew  I 
How  did  she  fear  her  fellow-brutes,  and  shun 
'I^he  shaggy  bear,  tho'  now  herself  was  one  I 
How  from  the  sight  of  rugged  wolves  retire, 
Although  the  grim  Lycaon  was  her  sire  I 

But  now  her  son  had  fifteen  summers  told, 
Pierce  at  the  chase,  and  in  the  forest  bold ; 
When,  as  he  beat  the  woods  in  quest  of  prey, 
He  chanced  to  rouse  his  mother  where  she  lay. 
She  knew  her  son,  and  kept  him  in  her  sight, 
And  fondly  gas'd :  the  boy  was  in  a  fright. 
And  aim^d  a  pointed  arrow  at  her  breast, 
And  woald  have  slain  his  mother  in  the  beast ; 
^nt  Jove  forbad,  and  snatch'd  'em  through  the  air 
^^  whirlwinds  up  to  heaven,  and  fix'd  'em  there  : 
*'here  the  new  constellations  nightly  rise, 
^^d  add  a  lustre  to  the  northern  skies. 

When  Juno  saw  the  rival  in  her  height, 
Spangled  with  stars,  and  circled  round  with  light, 
^^e  sought  old  Ocean  in  his  deep  abodes, 
"^^d  Tethys ;  both  revered  among  the  gods. 
''Hey  ask  what  brings  her  there  :  "  Ne'er  ask,"  says  she, 
^hat  brings  me  here,  heaven  is  no  place  for  me. 
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Yoa^ll  860,  when  night  has  oorer^d  all  ibiiiigi  oW^ 
Jove's  starry  bastard  and  triomphant  iriuxre 
Usurp  tho  heavens ;  you'll  see  'em  proudly  roll 
In  their  new  orbs,  and  brighten  all  the  pol& 
And  who  shall  now  on  Juno's  altars  wait, 
When  those  she  hates  grow  greater  by  her  hate  ? 
I  on  the  nymph  a  brutal  form  impress'd^ 
Jove  to  a  goddess  has  transform'd  the  beaat ; 
This,  this  was  all  my  weak  revenge  oould  do : 
But  let  the  god  his  chaste  amours  pursue. 
And,  as  he  acted  after  lo's  rape, 
Restore  th'  adulfress  to  her  former  shape ; 
Then  may  he  cast  his  Juno  off,  and  lead 
The  great  Lycaon's  offspring  to  his  bed. 
But  you,  ye  venerable  powers,  be  kind. 
And,  if  my  wrongs  a  due  resentment  find, 
Eeceivc  not  in  your  waves  their  setting  beams. 
Nor  let  the  glaring  strumpet  taint  your  streams." 

The  goddess  ended,  and  her  wish  was  given. 
Back  she  return'd  in  triumph  up  to  heaven ; 
Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  skies. 
Their  tails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes ; 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  rang'd. 
At  the  same  time  the  raven's  colour  chang'd. 

THE  STORY  OF  C0B0NIS»  AND  BIRTU  OF  JE&CULAV 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsully'd  breast. 
Fair  as  the  guardian  of  the  Capitol, 
Soft  as  the  swan ;  a  large  and  lovely  fowl ; 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chang'd  hir 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white. 
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The  story  of  his  chaDge  ahall  hero  be  told 
In  Thessaly  there  liy'd  a  nymph  of  old, 
3oToni8  nam'd ;  a  peerless  maid  she  shin'd, 
Donfest  the  fairest  of  the  fairer  kind. 
Xpollo  lov'd  her,  till  her  guilt  he  knei^ 
While  true  she  was,  or  whilst  he  thought  her  inia 
3at  hb  own  bird  the  raven  chanc'd  to  find 
The  fiEdse  one  with  a  seoret  rival  join'd. 
Coronis  begg'd  him  to  suppress  the  tale, 
But  could  not  with  repeated  prayers  prevaiL 
His  milk-white  pinions  to  the  god  he  ply'd  ] 
The  busy  daw  flew  with  him,  side  by  side, 

^d  by  a  thousand  teasing  questions  drew 

Th'  important  secret  from  him  as  they  flew. 

"^be  daw  gave  honest  counsel,  tho'  despis'd, 

^i^d,  tedious  in  her  tattle,  thus  advis'd : 

"  Stay,  silly  bird,  th'  ill-natur'd  task  refuse, 

^or  be  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  news. 

^  warned  by  my  example  :  you  discern 

>vhat  now  I  am,  and  what  I  was  shall  learn. 

^ly  foolish  honesty  was  all  my  crime ; 

l^uen  hear  my  story.     Once  upon  a  time, 

^e  two-shiqp'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 

(Without  a  mother)  from  the  teeming  earth ; 

^"lerva  nurs'd  him,  and  the  infant  laid 

'^^^in  a  chest  of  twining  osiers  made. 

^bc  daughters  of  King  Cecrops  undertook 

^0  gtuir^  the  chest,  commanded  not  to  look 

^D  what  was  hid  within.     I  stood  to  see 

^^e  charge  obey'd,  perch'd  on  a  neighboring  tree. 

^^^  Bisters  Pandrosos  and  Herse  keep 

^^^  strict  command ;  Aglauros  needs  would  peep, 
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And  saw  the  moiiBtroiui  in&nt  in  a  Mf^% 
And  called  her  siBters  to  the  hideous  sij^t : 
A  boy's  soft  shape  did  to  the  waist  prevail. 
But  the  boy  ended  in  a  dragon's  taiL 
I  told  the  stem  Minerva  all  that  pass'd, 
But  for  my  pains,  discarded  and  disgrao'd. 
The  frowning  goddess  drove  me  from  her  sight, 
And  for  her  favorite  chose  the  burd  of  night 
Be  then  no  tell-tale ;  for  I  think  my  wrong 
Enough  to  teach  a  burd  to  hold  her  tongue. 

^^  But  you,  perhaps,  may  think  I  was  remoVd, 
As  never  by  the  heavenly  maid  belov'd : 
But  I  was  lov'd ;  ask  Pallas  if  I  lie ; 
The'  Pallas  hate  me  now,  she  wonH  deny : 
For  I,  whom  in  a  feathered  shape  you  view. 
Was  once  a  maid,  (by  heaven  the  storjr's  true) 
A  blooming  maid,  and  a  king's  daughter  too. 
A  crowd  of  lovers  own'd  my  beauty's  channs ; 
My  beauty  was  the  cause  of  all  my  harms; 
Neptune,  as  on  his  shores  I  went  to  rove, 
Observ'd  me  in  my  walks^  and  fell  in  love. 
He  made  his  courtship,  he  confessed  his  pain. 
And  offer'd  force  when  all  his  arts  were  vain ; 
Swift  he  pursued :  I  ran  along  the  strand, 
'Till,  spent  and  weary'd  on  the  sinking  sand, 
I  shriek'd  aloud,  with  cries  I  fill'd  the  air 
To  gods  and  men ;  nor  god  nor  man  was  there : 
A  virgin  goddess  heard  a  virgin's  prayer. 
For,  as  my  arms  I  lifted  to  the  skies, 
I  saw  black  feathers  from  my  fingers  rise ; 
I  strove  to  fling  my  garment  on  the  ground; 
My  garment  tum'd  to  plumes,  and  girt  me  row 


Tike  ixT^  Mv^'4  W  f^di  imp 
Grew  yaoMie,  it  seetiL^  mnii  took  ol 
And  cixr^  the  Karmkss  ikw ;  tlie  ibw  wttinlfm ; 
Tlie  rareii  to  ber  iDJur^'d  pA^tm  fiev, 
And  foQod  him  out,  and  lo\d  ike  fatal  truth 
Of  false  Coroni5  nod  the  ^voor^d  jouth. 

The  god  wiis  wroth  ;  the  colour  kft  Ll«  look, 
The  wreath  lils  head,  the  harp  hi»  liaiid  for^aok  : 
His  silTer  bc^w  and  feathered  shafti  he  took, 
And  lodg^'d  an  arrow  iu  the  t«uder  hreaat^ 
Thai  had  so  often  to  bis  own  been  proNt. 
Down  fell  the  wounded  nymph,  and  sadly  groan *df 
And  puird  his  arrow  reeking  from  tlie  wound  ; 
And  weltVing  in  her  blood,  thai  faintly  ory'd^ 
"  Ah  cruel  god  I  tho'  I  have  jii»lly  dy'd, 
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What  has,  alas !  my  unborn  infant  done, 
That  he  should  fall,  and  two  expire  in  one  ?  " 
This  said,  in  agonies  she  fetoh'd  her  breaih. 

The  god  dissolves  in  pity  at  her  death ; 
He  hates  the  bird  that  made  her  falsehood  known, 
And  hates  himself  for  what  himself  had  done ; 
The  feather'd  shaft,  that  sent  her  to  the  fates, 
And  his  own  hand,  that  sent  the  shaft,  he  hates. 
Fain  would  he  heal  the  wound,  and  ease  her  pain. 
And  tries  the  compass  of  his  art  in  vain. 
Soon  as  he  saw  the  lovely  nymph  expire. 
The  pile  made  ready,  and  the  kindling  fire, 
With  sighs  and  groans  her  obsequies  he  kept. 
And,  if  a  god  oould  weep,  the  god  had  wept. 
Her  corpse  he  kissed,  and  heavenly  incense  brought, 
And  solemnized  the  death  himself  had  wrought 

But,  lest  his  ofispring  should  her  fate  partake, 
Spite  of  th'  immortal  mixture  in  his  make. 
He  ript  her  womb,  and  set  the  child  at  large, 
And  gave  him  to  the  centaur  Chiron^s  charge : 
Then  in  his  fury  black'd  the  raven  o'er. 
And  bid  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more. 

OCYRBUOE  TKANBFOBMED   TO   A  MARK. 

Old  Chiron  took  the  babe  with  secret  joy. 
Proud  of  the  charge  of  the  celestial  boy. 
His  daughter  too,  whom  on  the  sandy  shore 
The  nymph  Chariclo  to  the  centaur  bore, 
With  hair  dishevePd  on  her  shoulders  came 
To  see  the  child,  Ocyrrhoe  was  her  name ; 
She  knew  her  father's  arts,  and  could  rehearse 
The  depths  of  prophecy  in  sounding  verse. 
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Once,  as  the  sacred  in&nt  she  sairej'd, 
The  god  was  kindled  in  the  raving  maid, 
And  thus  she  utter'd  her  propheiio  tale  ; 
"  Hail,  great  physician  of  the  world,  all  hail ; 
Hail,  mighty  in&nt,  who  in  years  to  come 
Shalt  heal  the  nations  and  defrand  the  tomb ; 
Swift  be  thy  growth  I  thy  triumphs  unoonfin'd  1 
Make  kingdoms  thicker,  and  increase  mankind. 
Thy  daring  art  shall  animate  the  dead, 
And  draw  the  thunder  on  thy  guilty  head : 
Then  shalt  thou  die ;  but  from  the  dark  abode 
^ise  up  victorious,  and  be  twice  a  god. 
'^nd  thoa,  my  sire,  not  destined  by  thy  birth 
-^0  turn  to  dust,  and  mix  with  common  earth, 
^<>w  wilt  thou  toss,  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 
-^nd  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality  ; 
^' hen  thou  shalt  feel,  enrag'd  with  inward  pains, 
^^e  Hydra's  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins  ? 
^he  gods,  in  pity,  shall  contract  thy  date, 
"^^d  give  thee  over  to  the  power  of  Fate." 
Thus,  entering  into  destiny,  the  maid 
*^e  secrets  of  offended  Jove  betray'd : 
^^1*8  had  she  still  to  say ;  but  now  appears 
Ppress'd  with  sobs  and  sighs,  and  drown'd  in  tears. 
"  My  voice,"  says  she,  "  is  gone,  my  language  fails 
"^^  trough  every  limb  my  kindred  shape  prevails  : 
^*^hy  did  the  god  this  fatal  gift  impart, 
"^^d  with  prophetic  raptures  swell  my  heart ! 
^"^hat  new  desires  are  these  ?  I  long  to  pace 
^'er  flowery  meadows,  and  to  feed  on  grass  ; 
^  hasten  to  a  brute,  a  maid  no  more ; 
^ut  why,  alas  1  am  I  transform'd  all  o'er  ? 
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My  sire  does  half  a  human  shape  retain, 
And  in  his  upper  parts  preserves  the  man.'' 

Her  tongue  no  more  distinct  comphunts  affords, 
But  in  shrill  accents  and  mis-shapen  words 
Pours  forth  such  hideous  wailingsj  as  declare 
The  human  form  confounded  in  the  mare : 
'Till  by  degrees  accomplish'd  in  the  beast, 
She  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  steed  exprest 
Her  stooping  body  on  her  hands  is  borne, 
Her  hands  are  tum'd  to  hoofs,  and  shod  in  horn  \ 
Her  yellow  tresses  ruffle  in  a  mane, 
And  in  a  flowing  tail  she  frisks  her  trun. 
The  mare  was  finish'd  in  her  voice  and  look. 
And  a  new  name  from  the  new  figure  took. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OP  BATTUS  TO  A  T0U0H-8T0SR. 

Sore  wept  the  centaur,  and  to  Phoebus  pray'd ; 
But  how  could  Phoebus  give  the  centaur  aid  ? 
Degraded  of  his  power  by  angry  Jove, 
In  Elis  then  a  herd  of  beeves  he  drove  ; 
And  wielded  in  his  hand  a  staff  of  oak. 
And  o'er  his  shoulders  threw  the  shepherd's  cloak ; 
On  seven  compacted  reeds  he  us'd  to  play, 
And  on  his  rural  pipe  to  waste  the  day. 

As  once,  attentive  to  his  pipe,  he  play'd. 
The  crafty  Hermes  from  the  god  convey'd 
A  drove,  that  separate  from  their  fellows  stray'd. 
The  theft  an  old  insidious  peasant  view'd, 
(They  called  him  Battus  in  the  neighbourhood) 
Hir*d  by  a  wealthy  Pylian  prince  to  feed 
His  favourite  mares,  and  watch  the  generous  breed. 


The  ihlerkb  go4  fiupeetej  hlB,  ami  c«ei  H 

The  hiBfl  ttide^  oJi4  tii»  n  vliipiis  mfdkm :  ^g 

*^  Pbcorer  sol  Uie  titdlr  vhnt^cr  lbs«  %m^  ^M 

And  Uk4?  liitit  uiiDt-wyit  hnfer  Iv  tity  te*  ^^H 

Tbiftt  uUma  Umll  iiuiaacrr  UU;  *  md  An^i  s  aliwiti 

The  god  withdrew;  h«l  Mii^M  ib^*'!  a^i*^ 

In  g|MM^H  And  habit  Oke  m  ogBBilry  «mb  ^ 

Add  (.Ticn  out,  "  N«igliho«r,  Jwl  ikM  w«A  s  iiny 

Of  buUoclu  atsd  af  hetlbv  pSM  Mb  wf  T 

In  the  roooTcrj  of  my  aitfe  JoIb, 

A  balioek  tmd  a  heifer  fUI  h§  tloM." 

Tbe  peasant  ^^uiek  rq>li««,  "^  To«^  in4  ^cb  t^p 

In  jon  dark  v&le  :  '^  and  jn  lh«  Ttle  tfccj  mne. 

The  double  bribe  had  hb  Uitt  httrt  kfwl'A : 

The  god,  Biicces«fiil  m  th«  tml,  MuTd; 

''  Afid  dost  thou  thus  bcttPJ  jBjidf  t9  ttiif 

Mc  to  injaclf  do»t  thou  botay  ^  '*  isj«  ht : 

Tben  to  a  toaeh*gtoiie  UiTm  the  faitklKAi  ipf, 

And  m  bifi  name  records  hii  m^mj. 
i 

THE  dTOET  OF  AOLitTEdft,  TlSAJIflrOfiXt«)  UTTO  jL  iTAT 

This  done,  the  grjd  flow  up  on  hi^,  and  [iMi^d 
O^er  lofty  Atbetis,  by  JIiiii*rva  grAc'd, 
And  wide  Muaicbia,  whih$t  hU  tyea  surrey 
All  the  vaet  region  that  beneath  him  lay. 

'Twaa  now  the  feast,  when  each  Atheukn  maid 
ITer  yearly  homage  to  ^linerra  paid ; 
Iti  e^nistcrf^f  wilb  garlands  covered  o^er , 
High  on  their  heuda  their  myfitic  gifU  ibey  bore ; 
And  now,  return mo'  in  a  solGiun  train, 
1&<?  itjop  of  shilling  viTginB  iSJJ'd  tba  plaliL 
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The  god  well-pleasM  beheld  the  pompons  show. 
And  saw  the  bright  procession  pass  below ; 
Then  yecr'd  about,  and  took  a  wheeling  flight, 
And  hoYcrM  o^cr  them :  as  the  spreading  kite, 
That  smells  the  slaughtered  victim  from  on  high, 
Flies  at  a  distance  if  the  priests  are  nigfa. 
And  stdls  around,  and  keeps  it  in  her  eye ; 
So  kept  the  god  the  virgin  choir  in  view, 
And  in  slow  winding  circles  round  them  flew 

As  Lucifer  excels  the  meanest  star, 
Or,  as  the  full-orb'd  Phoebe,  Lucifer ; 
So  much  did  Hers^  all  the  rest  outvie, 
And  gave  a  grace  to  the  solemnitj, 
Hermes  was  fir'd,  as  in  the  clouds  he  hung : 
So  the  cold  bullet,  that  with  fury  slung 
From  Balearic  engines  mounts  on  high. 
Glows  in  the  whirl,  and  burns  along  the  sky. 
At  length  he  pitched  upon  the  ground,  and  showed 
The  form  divine,  the  features  of  a  god. 
He  knew  their  virtue  o'er  a  female  heart, 
And  yet  he  strives  to  better  them  by  art. 
He  hangs  his  mantle  loose,  and  sets  to  show 
The  golden  edging  on  the  seam  below ; 
Adjusts  his  flowing  curls,  and  in  his  hand 
Waves,  with  an  air,  the  sleep-procuring  wand ; 
The  glittering  sandals  to  his  feet  applies, 
And  to  each  heel  the  well-trimmed  pinion  ties. 

His  ornaments  with  nicest  art  displayed, 
He  seeks  th^  apartment  of  the  royal  maid. 
The  roof  was  all  with  polish'd  ivory  lin'd, 
That,  richly  miz'd,  in  clouds  of  tortoise  shin'd. 
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Thiee  rooms,  oontigaoua,  in  a  range  were  plac'd, 
The  midmost  by  the  beauteons  Hersd  grac'd ; 
Her  virgin  sisters  lodg'd  on  either  side. 
Aglanros  first  th'  approaching  god  descry'd, 
And  as  he  oross'd  her  chamber,  ask'd  his  name, 
And  what  his  business  was,  and  whence  he  came. 
"  I  come,"  reply'd  the  god,  "  from  heaven,  to  woo 
lour  sister,  and  to  make  an  aunt  of  you ; 
I  am  the  son  and  messenger  of  Jove, 
%  name  is  Mercury,  my  business  loye ; 
ft>  you,  kind  damsel,  take  a  lover's  part, 
And  gain  admittance  to  your  sister^s  heart." 

She  star'd  him  in  the  face  with  looks  amazed, 
As  when  she  on  Minerva's  secret  gaz'd. 
And  asks  a  mighty  treasure  for  her  hire. 
And,  till  he  brings  it,  makes  the  god  retire. 
Minerva  griev'd  to  see  the  nymph  succeed ; 
And  now  remcmb'riug  the  late  impious  deed, 
"^en,  disobedient  to  her  strict  command, 
S^e  toueh'd  the  chest  with  an  unhallow'd  hand  ; 
AD  big-swoln  sighs  her  inward  rage  expressed, 
•f ^at  heav'd  the  rising  ^gis  on  her  breast ; 
•f^en  sought  out  Envy  in  her  dark  abode, 
^efil'd  with  ropy  gore  and  clots  of  blood  : 
^^ut  from  the  winds,  and  from  the  wholesome  skies, 
fc  a  deep  vale  the  gloomy  dungeon  lies. 
dismal  and  cold,  where  not  a  beam  of  light 
hvades  the  winter,  or  disturbs  the  night. 

Directly  to  the  cave  her  course  she  steer'd  ; 
Against  the  gates  her  martial  lance  she  rear'd ; 
The  gates  flew  open,  and  the  fiend  appear'd. 
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A  poisonous  morsel  in  her  teeth  she  chew'd. 

And  gorg'd  the  flesh  of  vipers  for  her  food. 

Minerva  loathing,  turned  away  her  eye  ; 

The  hideous  monster,  rising  heavily, 

Game  stalking  forward  with  a  sullen  pace, 

And  left  her  mangled  o&ls  on  the  place. 

Soon  as  she  saw  the  goddess  gay  and  bright, 

She  fetched  a  groan  at  such  a  cheerful  sight. 

Livid  and  meagre  were  her  looks,  her  eye 

In  foul  distorted  glances  tum'd  awry  ; 

A  hoard  of  gall  her  inward  parts  possessed, 

And  spread  a  greenness  o'er  her  canker'd  breast ; 

Her  teeth  were  brown  with  rust ;  and  from  her  tongi 

In  dangling  drops,  the  stringy  poison  hung. 

She  never  smiles  but  when  the  wretched  weep, 

Nor  lulls  her  malice  with  a  mementos  sleep, 

Ecstless  in  spite  :  while  watchful  to  destroy. 

She  pines  and  sickens  at  another's  joy  ; 

Foe  to  herself,  distressing  and  distrest, 

She  bears  her  own  tormentor  in  her  breast. 

The  goddess  gave  (for  she  abhorr'd  her  sight) 

A  short  command  :  ^'  To  Athens  speed  thy  flight ; 

On  curst  Aglauros  try  thy  utmost  art. 

And  fix  thy  rankest  venoms  in  her  heart." 

This  said,  her  spear  she  push'd  against  the  ground, 

And  mounting  from  it  with  an  active  bound, 

Flew  off  to  heav'n  :  the  hag  with  eyes  askew 

Look'd  up,  and  mutter'd  curses  as  she  flew  ; 

For  sore  she  fretted,  and  began  to  grieve 

At  the  success  which  she  herself  must  give. 

Then  takes  her  staff,  hung  round  with  wreaths  of  the 

And  sails  along,  in  a  black  whirlwind  borne. 
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O'er  fields  and  flowery  meadows :  where  she  steers 
Her  baneful  ooorsei  a  miglit j  blast  appears, 
HildewB  and  bli^ts ;  the  meadows  are  defiao'd, 
The  fields,  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  year  laid  waste : 
On  mortals  next,  and  peopled  towns  she  fidls, 
And  breathes  a  burning  plagae  among  their  walls. 

When  Athens  she  beheld,  for  arts  renown'd, 
With  peace  made  happy,  and  with  plenty  orown'd, 
^^^^^  could  the  hideous  fiend  from  tears  forbear 
^^  find  oat  nothing  that  deserved  a  tear. 
'^^'  apartment  now  she  entered,  where  at  rest 
^laiirog  lay,  with  gentle  sleep  opprest. 
^^  Execute  Minerva's  dire  command, 
^^  Btrok'd  the  yirgin  with  her  cankered  hand, 
^^*i  prickly  thorns  into  her  breast  convey'd, 
^t  stong  to  madness  the  devoted  maid : 


fle^. 


subtle  venom  still  improves  the  smart. 


^  ts  in  the  blood,  and  festers  in  the  heart. 
^0  make  the  work  more  sore,  a  scene  she  drew, 
^^  plac'd  before  the  dreaming  virgin's  view 
^^  sister's  marriage,  and  her  glorious  fate  : 
^^   imagmary  bride  appears  in  state  ; 
^^  bridegroom  with  unwonted  beauty  glows, 
^^t*  Envy  magnifies  whate'er  she  shows. 

Poll  of  the  dream,  Aglauros  pin'd  away 
^  tears  all  night,  in  darkness  all  the  day ; 
^^Hsom'd  like  ice,  that  just  begins  to  run, 
^ben  feebly  smitten  by  the  distant  sun  ; 
^^  like  unwholesome  weeds,  that,  set  on  fire, 
Are  slowly  wasted,  and  in  smoke  expire. 
Given  up  to  Envy,  (for  in  ev'ry  thought 
The  thorns,  th )  venom,  and  the  vision  wrought) 
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Ofb  did  she  call  on  death,  aa  oft  deereed, 
Rather  than  see  her  sister'a  wish  snooeed, 
To  tell  her  awful  father  what  had  pasa'd : 
At  length  before  the  door  herself  she  cast ; 
And,  sitting  on  the  ground  with  sullen  pride, 
A  passage  to  tho  love-aiek  god  deny'd. 
The  god  oaress'd,  and  for  admission  prayed, 
And  sooth'd,  in  softest  words,  th'  envenom'd  maid. 
In  vain  he  soothed ;  ^  Begone  1 "  the  maid  replies, 
'^  Or  here  I  keep  my  seat,  and  never  rise." 
^<  Then  keep  thy  seat  for  ever ! "  cries  the  god, 
And  touch'd  the  door,  wide-opening  to  his  rod. 
Fain  would  she  rise,  and  stop  him,  but  she  found 
Her  trunk  too  heavy  to  forsake  the  ground ; 
Her  joints  are  all  benumbed,  her  hands  are  pale, 
And  marble  now  appears  in  every  naiL 
As  when  a  cancer  in  the  body  feeds. 
And  gradual  death  from  limb  to  limb  proceeds ; 
So  does  the  ohillness  to  each  vital  part 
Spread  by  degrees,  and  creeps  into  her  heart ; 
'Till  hardening  every  where,  and  speechless  grown. 
She  sits  unmovM,  and  freezes  to  a  stone. 
But  still  her  envious  hue  and  sullen  mien, 
Are  in  the  sedentary  figure  seen. 


EUB0PA*S  RAPE. 

When  now  the  god  his  fury  had  alla^d, 
And  taken  vengeance  of  the  stubborn  maid. 
From  where  the  bright  Athenian  turrets  rise 
He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies. 
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^ore  saw  Mm  enter  the  sublime  abodes, 
^^oiid,  as  he  mix'd  among  the  crowd  of  gods, 
^^cckon'd  him  oat,  and  drew  him  from  the  rest 
-^nd  in  soft  whispers  thns  his  will  ezprest. 

"  My  tmsty  Hermes,  "by  whose  ready  aid 
^I^hy  mre's  commands  are  thro'  the  world  conveyed 
^lesome  thy  wings,  exert  their  utmost  force, 
-Ajid  to  the  walls  of  Sidon  speed  thy  course ; 
^here  find  a  herd  of  heifers  wandering  o'er 
0?he  neighbouring  hill,  and  driye  them  to  the  shore." 

Thus  spoke  the  god,  concealing  his  intent, 
rrhe  trusty  Hermes  on  his  message  went, 
And  found  the  herd  of  heifers  wand'ring  o'er 
A  neighbouring  hill,  and  drove  'em  to  the  shore ; 
^WTiere  the  king's  daughter,  with  a  loyely  train 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

The  dignity  of  empire  laid  aside, 
(For  love  but  ill  agrees  with  kingly  pride) 
The  ruler  of  the  skies,  the  thundering  god, 
Vfho  shakes  the  world's  foundations  with  a  nod. 
Among  a  herd  of  lowing  heifers  ran, 
Frisk'd  in  a  bull,  and  bcllow'd  o'er  the  plain. 
Large  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung, 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung. 
His  skin  was  whiter  than  the  snow  that  lies 
Unsully'd  by  the  breath  of  southern  skies ; 
Small  shining  horns  on  his  curl'd  forehead  stand, 
As  tum'd  and  polish'd  by  the  workman's  hand  ; 
His  eye-balls  roU'd,  not  formidably  bright. 
But  gaz'd  and  languish'd  with  a  gentle  light 
His  every  look  was  peaceful,  and  exprest 
The  softness  of  the  lover  in  the  beast. 
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Agenor^s  royal  daughter,  as  she  played 
Among  the  fields,  the  milk-white  bull  sorYey'd, 
And  viewed  his  spotless  body  with  delight, 
And  at  a  distance  kept  him  in  her  sight 
At  length  she  plucked  the  rising  flowers,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  stroked  his  head. 
He  stood  well  pleased  to  touch  the  charming  fair, 
But  hardly  could  confine  his  pleasure  there. . 
And  now  he  wantons  o'er  the  neighbouring  strand, 
Now  rolls  his  body  on  the  yellow  sand ; 
And  now,  perceiving  all  her  fears  decayed,  ' 
Comes  tossing  forward  to  the  royal  maid ; 
Gives  her  his  breast  to  stroke,  and  downward  tamB 
His  grisly  brow,  and  gently  stoops  his  horns. 
In  flowery  wreaths  the  royal  virgin  drest 
His  bending  horns,  and  kindly  clapt  his  breast. 
'Till  now  grown  wanton,  and  devoid  of  fear. 
Not  knowing  that  she  prost  the  thunderer, 
She  plac'd  herself  upon  his  back,  and  rode 
O'er  fields  and  meadows,  seated  on  the  god, 

He  gently  march'd  along,  and  by  degrees 
Left  the  dry  meadow,  and  approach 'd  the  seas ; 
Where  now  he  dips  his  hoofs  and  wets  his  thighs. 
Now  plunges  in,  and  carries  off  the  prize. 
The  frighted  nymph  looks  backward  on  the  shore. 
And  hears  the  tumbling  billows  round  her  roar ; 
But  still  she  holds  him  fast :  one  hand  is  borne 
Upon  his  back,  the  other  grasps  a  horn : 
Her  train  of  ruffling  garments  flies  behind. 
Swells  in  the  air,  and  hovers  in  the  wind. 

Through  storms  and  tempests  he  the  virgin  borey 
And  lands  her  safe  on  the  Dictean  shore ; 
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Whsn  now,  in  Mi  diiinest  form  &nmj*d. 
Id  Mb  true  ahape  he  captiTAtea  the  maid ; 
Wlia  gftses  on  him,  and  wiUi  woDdmn 
Beholds  the  new  majesUe  flgm»  n^ 
Hifl  glowing  features,  and  eeleetial  U^bt, 
And  all  the  god  dUco¥er*d  to  her  a^gbk 
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THS  8TDET  OF  O^DHTTH. 

When  now  Agenor  had  hiB  danghter  loet, 
He  sent  his  son  to  ^caroh  on  gtotj  coast ; 
And  sterol  J  bid  him  to  his  arms  restore 
Tbc  darling  maidj  or  see  UU  &ee  no  more, 
But  live  ao  exile  in  a  foreign  clime : 
Tbns  waa  the  fatber  pious  to  a  onrne;* 

The  refit  less  youth  searched  all  the  world  uonnd ;  | 
But  how  can  Jove  in  his  amonrB  he  foaod  ? 
When  tired  at  length  with  nnsuoceasfal  toU^ 
To  shun  his  angry  sire  aod  natiTe  soil. 
He  goea  a  auppllant  to  the  Belphio  dome  ; 
Tberc  asks  the  god  what  oew^appomted  home 
Should  end  his  wandVinge  and  his  toils  relieve* 
The  Delphic  oracles  this  anawcr  give. 

"  Behold  among  the  fields  a  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  nnhroken  to  the  plow ; 
^lark  well  the  place  where  first  ahe  lays  her  down. 
There  measore  out  thy  walls  and  htiild  thy  towoi 
And  from  thy  guide,  Bo^otia  call  the  land, 
Id  which  the  destin  *d  walls  and  town  ahall  stand.^^ 
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No  sooner  hmd  he  left  the  dark  abode, 
Big  with  the  promise  of  the  Delphic  god, 
When  in  the  fields  the  £&tal  cow  he  Tiew'd, 
Nor  gall'd  with  yokes,  nor  worn  with  serritade : 
Her  gently  at  a  distance  he  pursued ; 
And  as  he  walkM  aloof,  in  silence  prayed 
To  the  great  power  whose  counsels  he  obeyed. 
Her  way  through  flowery  Panop^  she  took, 
And  now,  Cephisus,  crossed  thy  silver  brook ; 
When  to  the  heavens  her  spacious  front  she  rais'd, 
And  bellowed  thrice,  then  backward  turning,  gai'd 
On  those  behind,  'till  on  the  destined  place 
She  stoop'd,  and  oouch'd  amid  the  rising  grass. 

Cadmus  salutes  the  soil,  and  gladly  hails 
The  now-found  mountains,  and  the  nameless  vales. 
And  thanks  the  gods,  and  turns  about  his  eye 
To  sec  his  new  dominions  round  him  lie ; 
Then  sends  his  servants  to  a  neighbouring  grove 
For  living  streams,  a  sacrifice  to  Jove. 
O'er  the  wide  plain  there  rose  a  shady  wood 
Of  aged  trees ;  in  its  dark  bosom  stood 
A  bushy  thicket,  pathless  and  unworn, 
O'er-run  with  brambles,  and  perplex'd  with  thorn : 
Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found. 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Deep  in  the  dreary  den,  conceard  from  day, 
Sacred  to  Mars,  a  mighty  dragon  lay, 
Bloated  w  th  poison  to  a  monstrous  size ; 
Fire  broke  in  flashes  when  he  glanc'd  his  eyes ; 
His  towering  crest  was  glorious  to  behold. 
His  shoulders  and  his  sides  were  scal'd  with  gold ; 
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Hk  teetlii 

Tht  TpiMm  m  the  * 

And  irith  ikmr  i 

From  iide  to  i 

And  itmie  Um  Jiiifj  i 

Stn^t  be  1 

And  now  witb  < 

And  d&rU  li»  fMcj  1 

The  T  jmos  drop  tibeir  ^ 

All  pale  end  tmnbliiig  st  tbe 

Bpire  above  spiTe  oprear^d  mmht\ 

And  ganng  round  bho,  OTerlookM  t^  wood : 

Thee  floating  on  the  ground,  in  crn-lec  nlTd : 

Then  leaped  upnti  tbem  in  a  migbtjMd. 

Of  flQch  a  bnlk,  and  sneh  a  mongtrew  ilir, 

Tbe  aerpeot  in  the  polar  ctrete  lies. 

That  stretches  over  half  the  nortbera  akieiL 

In  rain  the  TjriaTis  on  their  arms  retr. 

In  rain  attempt  to  fi^bt,  in  rmin  to  flj ' 

All  their  endeavours  and  tbetr  bopea  are  Tain  i 

Some  die  entaiiglcd  in  tbe  winding  tnin ; 

Some  arc  devonr'd  ;  or  feel  a  l«>athfloiiie  deatb, 

Swoln  up  with  blasts  of  peitilential  breatlL 

And  now  the  scorching  enn  was  tuomited  bi^, 
In  all  its  In  sire  f  to  the  noon^day  aky ; 
When,  aniious  for  his  friends,  and  lill'd  with  earea, 
To  search  the  woods  fh'  impatient  cbfef  prepares. 
A  lion's  hide  aronnd  his  loins  he  worei 
Tbe  wiill  pois'd  jav'lin  to  tbe  field  be  bore, 
lotir'd  to  blood ;  the  far-destrojmg  dart, 
Andf  the  hmi  weapon,  nn  undaunted  heart. 
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Soon  as  the  youth  approaoh'd  the  &tal  plaoOi 
He  saw  his  servants  breathless  on  the  grass ; 
The  scaly  foe  amid  theis  corpse  he  view'd, 
Basking  at  ease,  and  feasting  in  their  blood. 
^^  Such  friends,''  he  cries,  "  desenr'd  a  longer  date*j 
But  Cadmus  will  revenge,  or  share  their  &te." 
Then  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw. 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe  : 
A  tower,  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke, 
With  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook ; 
But  nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails. 
Rebounding  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales. 
That,  firmly  join'd,  preserved  him  from  a  wound, 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  around. 
The  pointed  jav'lin»more  successful  flew, 
Which  at  his  back  the  raging  warrior  threw  ; 
Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course, 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force. 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  rag'd  in  vain, 
And  writh'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain ; 
And  bit  the  spear,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away ; 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay. 
And  now  his  rage,  increasing  with  his  pain, 
Reddens  his  eyes,  and  beats  in  every  vein ; 
Chum'd  in  his  teeth  the  foamy  venom  rose, 
Whilst  from  his  mouth  a  blast  of  vapours  flows, 
Such  as  th'  infernal  Stygian  waters  cast : 
The  plants  around  him  wither  in  the  blast 
Now  in  a  maze  of  rings  he  lies  enroll'd, 
Now  all  unravelled,  and  without  a  fold ; 
Now,  like  a  torrent,  with  a  mighty  force 
Bears  down  the  forest  in  his  boisterous  oourse. 
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Cadmus  gave  back,  and  on  tlie  lion's  spoil 

Sostain'd  the  shock,  then  fore'd  him  to  recoil ; 

Tbe  pointed  jay'lin  warded  off  his  rage : 

Had  with  his  pains,  and  furious  to  engage, 

'^ke  serpent  champs  the  steel,  and  bites  the  spear, 

^ill  blood  and  venom  all  the  point  besmear. 

^ot  still  the  hurt  he  yet  received  was  slight ; 

^or,  whilst  the  champion  with  redoubled  might 

Strikes  home  the  jay'lin,  his  retiring  foe 

Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow. 

The  dauntless  hero  still  pursues  his  stroke,  x 
And  presses  forward,  'till  a  knotty  oak 
tietards  his  foe,  and  stops  him  in  the  rear ; 
I^ull  in  his  throat  he  plung'd  the  fatal  spear, 
7hat  in  th'  extended  neck  a  passage  found, 
And  pierc'd  the  solid  timber  through  the  wound, 
IFix^d  to  the  reeling  trunk,  with  many  a  stroke 
Of  his  huge  tail,  he  lash'd  the  sturdy  oak ; 
Till  spent  with  toil,  and  labouring  hard  for  breath. 
He  now  lay  twisting  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

Cadmus  beheld  him  wallow  in  a  flood 
Of  swimming  poison,  intermix'd  with  blood  ; 
When  suddenly  a  speech  was  heard  from  high, 
(The  speech  was  heard,  nor  was  the  speaker  nigh) 
^'  Why  dost  thou  thus  with  secret  pleasure  see. 
Insulting  man !  what  thou  thyself  shalt  be  ?  " 
Astonished  at  the  voice,  he  stood  amaz'd. 
And  all  around  with  inward  horror  gaz'd : 
When  Pallas  swift  descending  from  the  skies, 
Pallas,  the  guardian  of  the  bold  and  wise. 
Bids  him  plow  up  the  field,  and  scatter  round 
The  dragon's  teeth  o'er  all  the  furrow'd  ground ; 
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Then  tells  the  youth  how  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Embattled  armies  from  the  field  shonld  rise. 

He  sows  the  teeth  at  Pallas's  command, 
And  flings  the  fntnre  people  from  his  hand. 
The  clods  grow  warm,  and  crumble  where  he  sows ; 
*     And  now  the  pointed  spears  advance  in  rows ; 
Now  nodding  plumes  appear,  and  shining  crests, 
Now  the  broad  shoulders  and  the  rising  breasts ; 
O'er  all  the  field  the  breathing  harvest  swarms, 
A  growing  host,  a  crop  of  men  and  arms. 

So  through  the  parting  stage  a  figure  rears 
Its  body  up,  and  limb  by  limb  appears 
By  just  degrees  ;  till  all  the  man  arise. 
And  in  his  full  proportion  strikes  the  eyes. 

Cadmus  surprised,  and  startled  at  the  sight 
Of  his  new  foes,  prepared  himself  for  fight : 
When  one  cry'd  out,  "  Forbear,  fond  man,  forbear 
To  mingle  in  a  blind  promiscuous  war.'' 
This  said,  he  struck  his  brother  to  the  ground, 
Himself  expiring  by  another's  wound ; 
Nor  did  the  third  his  conquest  long  survive, 
Dying  ere  scarce  he  had  begun  to  live. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field. 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd ; 
The  furrows  swam  in  blood :  and  only  five 
Of  all  the  vast  increase  were  left  alive. 
Echion  one,  at  Pallas's  command, 
Let  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand ; 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes. 
Whom  Cadmus  as  his  friends  and  partners  takes ; 
So  founds  a  city  on  the  promis'd  earth. 
And  gives  his  new  Bcebtian  empire  birth. 
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Here  Gadmiui  reign'd ;  and  now  one  would  liaye  gnesB'd 
Xhe  royal  founder  in  hui  exile  blest ; 
Xiong  did  he  live  within  his  new  abodee, 
^i^y'd  by  marriage  to  the  deathless  gods ; 
.And,  in  a  froitfol  wife's  embraces  old, 
Ji,  long  increase  of  children's  children  told :  * 

13ut  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high, 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die. 
Actaeon  was  the  first  of  all  his  race, 

Who  griey'd  his  grandsire  in  his  borrowed  &ce; 

Condemned  by  stem  Diana  to  bemoan 

The  branching  horns,  and  visage  not  his  own ; 

To  shun  his  once-lov'd  dogs,  to  bound  away. 

And  from  their  huntsman  to  become  their  prey. 

And  yet  consider  why  the  change  was  wrought. 

You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault ; 

Or  if  a  fault,  it  was  the  fault  of  chance  : 

^OT  how  can  guilt  proceed  from  ignorance  ? 

TBDE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  ACT^BON  INTO  A  STAtt. 

In  a  fair  chase  a  shady  mountain  stood. 
Well  stor'd  with  game,  and  mark'd  with  triuls  of  blood. 
Ilere  did  the  huntsmen  till  the  heat  of  day 
Pursue  the  stag,  and  load  themselves  with  prey ; 
When  thus  Actason  calling  to  the  rest : 
'*  My  friends,"  says  he,  "  our  sport  is  at  the  best. 

The  sun  is  high  advanced,  and  downward  sheds 

His  burning  beams  directly  on  our  heads ; 

Then  by  consent  abstain  from  further  spoils, 

Call  off  the  digs,  and  gather  up  the  toils ; 
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And  ere  to-morrow^s  sun  begins  his  rao6| 
Take  the  cool  morning  to  renew  the  chase.'* 
They  all  consent,  and  in  a  cheerful  train 
The  jolly  huntsmen,  loaden  with  the  slain, 
Return  in  triumph  from  the  sultry  plain. 

Down  in  a  yale  with  pine  and  cypress  elad, 
Refreshed  with  gentle  winds,  and  brown  with  shade, 
The  chaste  Diana's  private  haunt,  there  stood 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  darksome  wood 
A  spacious  grotto,  all  around  o'er-grown 
With  hoary  moss,  and  aroh'd  with  pumice-stone, 
From  out  its  rocky  clefts  the  waters  flow, 
And  trickling  swell  into  a  lake  below. 
Nature  had  every  where  so  played  her  part, 
That  every  where  she  seem'd  to  vie  with  art 
Here  the  bright  goddess,  toiPd  and  chaTd  with  heat, 
Was  wont  to  bathe  her  in  the  cool  retreat 

Here  did  she  now  with  all  her  train  resort, 
Panting  with  heat,  and  breathless  from  the  sport ; 
Her  armour-bearer  laid  her  bow  aside. 
Some  loosed  her  sandals,  some  her  veil  unty'd ; 
Each  busy  nymph  her  proper  part  undrest ; 
While  Crocale,  more  handy  than  the  rest. 
Gathered  her  flowing  hair,  and  in  a  noose 
Bound  it  together,  whilst  her  own  hung  loose. 
Five  of  the  more  ignoble  sort  by  turns 
Fetch  up  the  water,  and  unlade  their  urns. 

Now  all  imdrest  the  shining  goddess  stood, 
When  young  Actason,  wilder'd  in  the  wood. 
To  the  cool  grot  by  his  hard  fate  betrayed. 
The  fountains  fiU'd  with  naked  nymphs  survey'd. 
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The  frightc4  TiTglus  shriek'd  at  the  »urpriae| 
(The  forest  ecbo'd  with  tlieir  piercing  nrieij 
Then  m  xl  b addle  round  their  godcUM  |»rc«fc ; 
Hhe,  proudly  eminent  above  the  rmi. 
With  biufihes  glawM  ;  such  blush oi  ob  adorn 
The  ruddj  welkin^  or  the  purple  mom  ; 
And  tho'  the  crowd bg  njrapha  hf^r  body  hid«f, 
Half  b&ckward  Bbmuk,  and  view'd  him  from  iyiide. 
SurprisM,  at  first  ehe  would  have  soatohM  her  bcnr, 
But  sees  the  cireliug  waters  round  her  flow  ; 
These  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  she  took. 
And  dash'd  ^em  in  his  faee,  while  thua  she  spoko  * 
"  Tell  if  thou  canat  the  woodrouB  sight  diMiltJw'dj 
A  goddess  naked  to  thy  Ticw  exposed,'* 

Thia  said,  the  man  bc^gan  to  disappear 
By  slow  degrees  J  and  ended  in  a  deer, 
A  rifiiiig  horn  on  either  brow  he  wears, 
And  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  pricks  his  ears ; 
Rough  is  his  skin,  with  suddea  hairs  o'er-growHj 
His  bosom  pants  with  feara  before  unknown. 
Transformed  at  length,  he  flies  away  in  haste, 
And  wonders  why  he  dies  away  so  fast. 
But  as  by  chance,  within  a  neighbouring  brook » 
He  B41W  hia  branching  horns  and  alter' d  look, 
Wretched  ActaK)n  !  in  a  doleful  tone 
He  try'd  to  speak,  but  only  gave  a  groan ^ 
And  as  he  wept,  within  the  watVy  glass 
He  saw  the  big  round  drops,  with  silent  pace^ 
Bun  trickling  down  a  savage  hairy  faee. 
What  should  he  do  ?     Or  seek  his  old  abodes. 
Or  herd  among  the  deer,  and  sculk  in  woods  ? 
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Here  shame  dissuades  bim,  there  his  fear  preTailSy 
And  each  by  tarns  his  aching  heart  assails. 

As  he  thus  ponders,  he  behind  him  spies 
His  opening  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries : 
A  generous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chase, 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass. 

He  bounded  off  with  fear,  and  swiftly  ran 
O'er  craggy  mountains,  and  the  flowery  plain ; 
Through  brakes  and  thickets  forced  his  way,  and  flew 
Through  many  a  ring,  where  once  he  did  pursue. 
In  yain  he  oft  endeavoured  to  proclaim 
His  new  misfortune,  and  to  tell  his  name; 
Nor  voice  nor  words  the  brutal  tongue  supplies ; 
From  shouting  men,  and  horns,  and  dogs  he  flies, 
Deafened  and  stunn'd  with  their  promiscuous  cries. 
When  now  the  fleetest  of  the  pack,  that  prest 
Close  at  his  heels,  and  sprung  before  the  rest, 
Had  fastened  on  him,  straight  another  pur 
Hung  on  his  wounded  haunch,  and  held  him  there, 
Till  all  the  pack  came  up,  and  every  hound 
Tore  the  sad  huntsman,  grov'ling  on  the  ground, 
AYho  now  appeared  but  one  continued  wound. 
With  dropping  tears  his  bitter  fate  he  moans, 
And  fills  the  mountain  with  his  dying  groans. 
His  servants  with  a  piteous  look  he  spies, 
And  turns  about  his  supplicating  eyes. 
His  servants,  ignorant  of  what  had  chancM, 
With  eager  haste  and  joyful  shouts  advanced, 
And  caird  their  lord  Actseon  to  the  game : 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name ; 
He  heard,  but  wished  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
Or  only  to  have  stood  a  looket  o\\. 
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Sat,  to  his  grief,  he  finds  himself  too  near, 
And  feels  his  ray'nons  dogs  with  fury  tear 
Their  wretched  master,  panting  in  a  deer. 


THE  BIBTH  OF  BACCHUS. 

Actaeon's  sufferings,  and  Diana's  rage, 
Bid  all  the  thoughts  of  men  and  gods  engage ; 
Some  caU'd  the  evils  which  Diana  wrought, 
Too  great,  and  disproportion'd  to  the  &alt  * 
Others  again  esteemed  Acteoon^s  woes 
Fit  for  a  virgin  goddess  to  impose. 
The  hearers  into  diffsrent  parts  divide, 
And  reasons  are  prodno'd  on  either  side. 

June  alone,  of  all  that  heard  the  news, 
^'or  would  condemn  the  goddess,  nor  excuse : 
She  heeded  not  the  justice  of  the  deed, 
^^^  joj'd  to  see  the  race  of  Oadmus  bleed ; 
^or  still  she  kept  Europa  in  her  mind, 
^^i  for  her  sake,  detested  all  her  kind. 
J^esides,  to  aggravate  her  hate,  she  heard 
^ow  Semele,  to  Jove's  embrace  preferred, 
"as  now  grown  big  with  an  immortal  load. 
And  carry'd  in  her  womb  a  future  god. 
^hus  terribly  incens'd  the  goddess  broke 
"o  sudden  fury,  and  abruptly  spoke. 

"  Are  my  reproaches  of  so  small  a  force  ? 
'Tis  time  I  then  pursue  another  course : 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
If  I'm  indeed  the  mistress  of  the  sky ; 
If  rightly  styl'd  among  the  powers  above 
The  wife  and  BJBter  of  the  tbundering  Jove*, 
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(And  none  can  sore  a  sister's  ri^t  deny) 
It  is  decreed  the  guilty  wretch  shall  die. 
She  boasts  an  honour  I  can  hardly  claim ; 
Pregnant,  she  rises  to  a  mother^s  name ; 
While  proud  and  Tain  she  triumphs  in  her  Jove, 
And  shows  the  glorious  tokens  of  his  love : 
But  if  I'm  still  the  mistress  of  the  skies, 
By  her  own  lover  the  fond  beauty  dies." 
This  said,  descending  in  a  yellow  cloud, 
Before  the  gates  of  Semele  she  stood. 

Old  Beroe's  decrepit  shape  she  wears, 
Her  wrinkled  visage,  and  her  hoary  hairs ; 
Whilst  in  hor  trembling  gait  she  totters  on. 
And  learns  to  tattle  in  the  nurse's  tone. 
The  goddess,  thus  disguis'd  in  age,  beguil'd 
With  pleasing  stories  her  false  foster-child. 
Much  did  she  talk  of  love,  and  when  she  came 
To  mention  to  the  nymph  her  lover's  name, 
Fetching  a  sigh,  and  holding  down  her  head, 
"  'Tis  well,"  says  she,  "  if  all  be  true  that's  said 
But  trust  me,  child,  I'm  much  inclin'd  to  fear 
Some  counterfeit  in  this  your  Jupiter. 
Many  an  honest,  well-designing  maid. 
Has  been  by  these  pretended  gods  betray'd. 
But  if  he  be  indeed  the  thundering  Jove, 
Bid  him,  when  next  he  courts  the  rites  of  love, 
Descend  triumphant  from  th'  ethereal  sky. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  his  divinity ; 
Encompass'd  round  by  those  celestial  charms. 
With  which  he  fills  th'  immortal  Juno's  arms." 

Th'  unwary  nymph,  insnar'd  with  what  she  said, 
Desir'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed. 
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To  grant  a  certain  gift  whioh  she  would  oimao ; 
''  Fear  not,"  replj'd  the  god,  ''that  I'U  refnae 
Whatever  yon  aak :  maj  Stjz  oonfim  mj  voioe, 
Ghiue  what  you  will,  and  yon  ahall  hara  yoior  ohoioe. 
*'  Then,"  says  the  nymph,  *'  when  next  yon  sedc  my  anna. 
May  you  descend  in  those  celestial  charms, 
With  which  your  Juno's  bosom  you  inflame 

And  fill  with  transport  heaven's  immortal  dame." 

Tlie  god  surpris'd,  would  fain  have  stopp'd  her  voice ' 

But  he  had  sworn,  and  she  had  made  her  choice. 
To  keep  his  promise  he  ascends,  and  shrouds 

His  awful  brow  in  whirlwinds  and  in  clouds ; 

^^t  all  around,  in  terrible  array. 

His  thunders  rattle,  and  his  lightnings  play. 

And  yet,  the  dasslmg  lustre  to  abate, 

He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  state, 

^W  in  the  mildest  lightning  of  the  skies, 

'^Qd  arm'd  with  thunder  of  the  smallest  sise  : 

^ot  those  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  slain, 

^^y  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain. 

-^was  of  a  lesser  mould,  and  lighter  weight ; 

^ey  call  it  thunder  of  a  second-rate. 

^or  the  rough  Cyclops,  who  by  Jove's  command 

-^^mper'd  the  bolt  and  tum'd  it  to  his  hand, 

'^ork'd  up  less  flame  and  fury  in  its  make, 
"^ud  queuch'd  it  sooner  in  the  standing  lake. 
■f  hus  dreadfully  adom'd,  with  horror  bright, 
^h'  illustrious  god,  descending  from  his  height, 
Oame  rushing  on  her  in  a  storm  of  light. 

The  mortal  dame,  too  feeble  to  engage 
The  lightning's  flashes,  and  the  thunder's  rage, 
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ConBom'd  amidst  the  glories  she  desir'd, 
And  in  the  terrible  embraoe  expired. 

Bat,  to  preserve  his  offspring  from  the  tomb, 
Jove  took  him  smoking  from  the  blasted  womb ; 
And,  if  on  ancient  tales  we  may  rely, 
Inclosed  th*  abortive  infant  in  his  thigh. 
Here,  when  the  babe  had  all  his  time  folfill'dy 
Ino  first  took  him  for  her  foster-child  ; 
Then  the  Niseans,  in  their  dark  abode, 
Nors'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god. 

THE   TBANSFOBliATION    OF   TIKS8IA8. 

'Twas  now,  while  these  transactions  past  on  earth. 
And  Bacchns  thns  procnr'd  a  second  birth. 
When  Jove,  disposed  to  lay  aside  the  weight 
Of  public  empire,  and  the  cares  of  state  ; 
As  to  his  queen  in  nectar  bowls  he  quaff 'd, 
"  In  troth,"  says  he,  and  as  he  spoke  he  laugh*d, 
"  The  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  male  is  far 
More  dull  and  dead  than  what  you  females  share-'' 
Juno  the  truth  of  what  was  said  deny^d ; 
Tiresias  therefore  must  the  cause  decide ; 
For  he  the  pleasure  of  each  sex  had  try'd. 

It  happened  once,  within  a  shady  wood, 
Two  twisted  snakes  he  in  conjunction  viewed ; 
When  with  bis  staff  their  slimy  folds  he  broke, 
And  lost  his  manhood  at  the  fatal  stroke. 
But,  after  seven  revolving  years  he  view'd 
The  self-same  serpents  in  the  self-same  wood ; 
"  And  if,"  says  he,  "  such  virtue  in  you  lie, 
That  he  who  dares  your  slimy  folds  untie 
Must  change  his  kind,  a  second  stroke  I'll  try." 
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Again  he  strack  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 

New-sex'd,  and  straight  reooYer'd  into  man. 

Him  therefore  both  the  deities  create 

The  soTereign  umpire  in  their  grand  debate ; 

And  he  declared  for  J^ye ;  when  Juno,  fir'd 

More  than  so  trivial  an  affiur  required, 

I>epriv*d  him,  in  her  fury,  of  his  sight. 

And  left  him  groping  round  in  sudden  night 

Bat  Jove  (for  so  it  is  in  heaven  decreed, 

That  no  one  god  repeal  another's  deed ;) 

^f'^diates  all  his  soul  with  inward  light, 

-^d  with  the  prophet's  art  relieves  the  want  of  sight. 

THE  TBANSFOEMATION  OF  ECHO. 

Pam'd  far  and  near  for  knowing  things  to  come, 
^  ^om  him  th'  inquiring  nations  sought  their  doom ; 
^  *ie  fair  Liriope  his  answers  try'd, 
"^^d  first  th'  unerring  prophet  justify'd  ; 
^  ^^  njmph  the  god  Cephisus  had.abus'd, 
^ith  all  his  winding  waters  circumfus'd, 
^^d  on  the  Nereid  got  a  lovely  boy, 
^^lom  the  soft  maids  even  then  Ibeheld  with  joy. 

The  tender  dame,  solicitous  to  know 
^''^hether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no, 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias,  who  replies, 

'  If  c'er  he  knows  himself,  he  surely  dies." 
l«ong  liv'd  the  dubious  mother  in  suspense, 
till  time  unriddled  all  the  prophet's  sense. 
Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 

Just  turned  of  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man ; 

Many  a  friend  the  blooming  youth  caress'd. 

Many  a  love-sick  maid  her  flame  confess'd. 
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Sach  was  his  pride,  in  vain  the  firiend  ouess^d, 
The  love-sick  nudd  in  ram  her  flame  oonfeas^d. 

Once,  in  the  wooda,  as  he  porsu'd  tke  ehaaei 
The  babbling  Echo  had  desorj'd  his  face ; 
She,  who  in  other's  words  her  silence  breaks, 
Nor  speaks  herself  but  when  another  speaks. 
Echo  was  then  a  maid,  of  speech  bereft, 
Of  wonted  speech ;  for  tho^  her  voice  was  left, 
Juno  a  curse  did  on  her  tongue  impose, 
To  sport  with  every  sentence  in  the  close. 
Full  often  when  the  goddess  might  have  caught 
Jove  and  her  rivals  in  the  very  fault, 
This  nymph  with  subtle  stories  would  delay 
Her  coming,  till  the  lovers  slippM  away. 
The  goddess  found  out  the  deceit  in  time, 
And  then  she  cry'd,  "  That  tongue,  for  this  thy 
Which  could  so  many  subtle  tales  produce, 
Shall  be  hereafter  but  of  little  use.'' 
Hence  'tis  she  prattles  in  a  fainter  tone. 
With  mimic  sounds,  and  accents  not  her  own. 

This  love-sick  virgin,  over-joy'd  to  find 
The  boy  alone,  still  foll5w'd  him  behind ; 
When,  glowing  warnily  at  her  near  approach, 
As  sulphur  blazes  at  the  taper's  touch. 
She  long'd  her  hidden  passion  to  reveal, 
And  tell  her  pains,  but  had  not  words  to  tell: 
She  can't  begin,  but  waits  for  the  rebound. 
To  catch  his  voice,  and  to  return  the  sound. 

.  The  nymph,  when  nothing  could  Narcissus  move,' 
Still  dash'd  with  blushes  for  her  slighted  love. 


*    When  nothing  could  NarciM9U9  tnotfe.    One  would  think,  fntm  tin 
expreBsioD,  that  the  meam  taken  by  Echo  to  mov4  Karcittut,  had  \mk 
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IiiT'd  in  the  ihfldj  eorert  cf  Hid  #§«li^ 
In  volitaij  cares  ioi  daik  abod«i ; 
Wberd  pining  wiadar^d  the  nJMltd'Mr,    ' 
Till  huaa^d  out,  md  worn  ftwftj  vitii  mt^ 
The  Mmndbg  sketeton^  of  Hood  berdi, ' 
Btistdefl  Iter  bones  and  Toi<»  had  nothing  !«ft 
Her  Ikio^  ve  petrifyM|  her  yme^  m  feaad 
In  Tanlta,  where  Btill  it  donU^  ereiy  floond. 
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Thus  did  tlie  nymphs  m  mhi  eareas  the  hoy, 
He  still  was  lovely^  hut  he  etill  was  coj  ] 
When  one  fair  virgin  of  the  slighted  train 
Thus  prayed  the  gods,  provokM  by  his  disdain, 
*'  Oh  may  he  love  like  rac,  and  love  like  me  in  vain  I  " 
Rhamnusia  pity'd  the  neglected  (air, 
And  with  just  vengeance  answer'd  to  her  prayer. 

There  stands  a  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood^ 
Xor  stained  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mnd ; 
Untroubled  by  the  breath  of  winds  it  rests, 
Unsully 'd  by  tlie  touch  of  men  or  beasts  ; 
High  bowers  of  shady  trees  above  it  grow. 
And  rising  grass  and  cheerful  greens  below. 
Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place,* 
And  overheated  by  the  morning  ebasei 
N  3  re  IB  sua  on  the  grassy  vcrdnre  lies  : 
But  whilst  within  the  crystal  fount  he  tries 
To  i^uench  his  heat,  he  feels  new  heats  ariio. 

<rcIfivJ ;  and  so  th  ?y  nre  in  the  origiDftL     The  truth  i*,  fourt^^ea  Ui| 
■re  oniiitcd,  not  Trrihout  good  reaaoo;  but  th«  ififlrtifidal   conu 
itmyi  tUe  orai^aitm.  , 

'FUatcd  aith  th:  /<irm  srtd  rtw/n^l*  of  the  place.     Eaaicr,  ft\iA| 
AD    the   original — ''/aeif^qtff^  ioei,  /ontemqm  MimJtv^      1[&1, 
^s^  ita  Ovidiaa  ium  of  iixprea»ion. 
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For  as  his  own  bright  image  he  ernrrey'd, 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  £&nta8tic  shade ; 

And  o'er  the  fair  resemblance  hung  onmoy'd, 

Nor  knew,  fond  yonth !  it  was  himself  he  lov'd. 

The  well-turn'd  neck  and  shoulders  he  deseries. 

The  spacious  forehead,  and  the  sparkling  eyes ; 

The  hands  that  Bacchus  might  not  scorn  to  shoWy 

And  hair  that  round  Apollo's  head  might  flow, 

With  all  the  purple  youthfulness  of  face, 

That  gently  blushes  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 

By  his  own  flames  consumed  the  lover  lies, 

And  gives  himself  the  wound  by  which  he  dies. 

To  the  cold  water  oft  he  joins  his  lips, 

Oft  catching  at  the  beauteous  shade  he  dips 

His  arms,  as  often  from  himself  he  slips. 

Nor  knows  he  who  it  is  his  arms  pursue 

With  eager  clasps,  but  loves  he  knows  not  who. 

What  could,  fond  youth,  this  helpless  passion  move? 

What  kindle  in  thee  this  unpity'd  love  ? 

Thy  own  warm  blush  within  the  water  glows. 

With  thee  the  coloured  shadow  comes  and  goes. 

Its  empty  being  on  thyself  relies ; 

Step  thou  aside,  and  the  frail  charmer  dies. 

Still  o^er  the  fountain's  watVy  gleam  he  stood, 
Mindless  of  sleep,  and  negligent  of  food ; 
Still  viewed  his  face,  and  languished  as  he  view'd. 
A't  length  be  raised  his  head,  and  thus  began 
To  vent  his  griefs,  and  tell  the  woods  his  pun. 
*  You  trees,"  says  he,  "  and  thou  surrounding  grove, 
W^ho  oft  have  been  the  kindly  scenes  of  love, 
Tell  me,  if  e'er  within  your  shades  did  lie 
A  youth  so  tortur'd,  so  perplex'd  as  I  ? 


I^Ulit  there  be  •ftnda,  and  TBt  k  slnds  Ml  «hH« . 
^  foch  a  nuuM  of  love  iBj  tho^i^  «•  loel ; 
And  yet  do  bohiiric'd  knmi 
I^raeervei  tke  beenteooi : 
Ko  moimtaiiisiue,  nor  < 
A  iliallow  water  lundem  my  < 
And  yet  the  lovely  mi 

That  kindly  imilee,  and  when  I  bend  to  join 
My  lips  to  his,  he  fbndly  hcDdato] 
Hear,  gentle  youth,  and  pity  my  i 
Come  from  thy  well,  thou  fiur  inhabitant 
Mj  charms  an  easy  conquest  have  obtained 
O'er  other  hearts,  by  thee  alone  disdain'd. 
But  yfhj  should  I  despair  ?    I'm  sure  he  bums 
Vith  equal  flames,  and  languishes  by  turns. 
Whenever  I  stoop  he  offers  at  a  kiss. 
And  when  my  arms  I  stretch,  he  stretches  his. 
His  eye  with  pleasure  on  my  face  he  keeps, 
He  smiles  my  smiles,  and  when  I  weep  he  weeps. 
Whene'er  I  speak,  his  moving  lips  i^pear 
To  utter  something,  which  I  cannot  hear. 

"  Ah  wretched  me  I  I  now  begin  too  late 
To  find  out  all  the  long-perplex'd  deceit ; 
It  is  myself  I  love,  myself  I  see ; 
The  gay  delusion  is  a  part  of  me. 
I  kindle  up  the  fires  by  which  I  bum, 
And  my  own  beauties  from  the,  well  return. 
Whom  should  I  court  ?  how  utter  my  complaint  ? 
Enjoyment  but  produces  my  restraint, 
And  too  much  plenty  makes  me  die  for  want. 
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How  gladly  would  I  from  mjrself  remore  I 

And  at  a  distance  set  the  thing  I  love. 

My  breast  is  warm'd  with  anch  oniiaaal  fire, 

I  wish  him  absent  whom  I  most  desire. 

And  now  I  £aint  with  grief;  my  fitte  draws  nigh ; 

In  all  the  pride  of  blooming  youth  I  die. 

Death  will  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  relieve. 

0  might  the  visionary  youth  survive, 

1  should  with  joy  my  latest  breath  resign  I 
But  oh  1  I  see  his  fiite  involved  in  mine." 

This  said,  the  weeping  youth  again  retum'd 
To  the  clear  fountain,  where  again  he  bum'd ; 
His  tears  defiac^d  the  surface  of  the  well 
With  circle  after  circle,  as  they  fell : 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  I4>pear8, 
Overrun  with  wrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 
"  Ah  whither,"  cries  Narcissus,  "  dost  thou  fly  ? 
Let  me  still  feed  the  flame  by  which  I  die ; 
Let  me  still  see,  tho'  I'm  no  further  blest'* 
Then  rends  his  garment  oS^  and  beats  his  breast 
His  naked  bosom  reddened  with  the  blow. 
In  such  a  blush  as  purple  clusters  show. 
Ere  yet  the  sun's  autumnal  heats  refine 
Their  sprightly  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
The  glowing  beauties  of  his  breast  he  spies. 
And  with  a  new  redoubled  passion  dies. 
As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run. 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun ; 
So  melts  the  youth,  and  languishes  away, 
His  beauty  withers,  and  his  limbs  decay ; 
And  none  of  those  attractive  charms  remain, 
To  which  the  slighted  Echo  sued  in  vain. 
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She  saw  him  in  his  preflent  misery, 
Whom,  spite  of  all  her  wrongs,  she  grier'd  to  see. 
She  answered  sadly  to  the  lover's  moan, 
Sigh'd  back  his  sighs,  and  groan'd  to  eretj  groan : 
"Ah  youth  I  belov'd  in  yain,''  Narcissus  cries ; 
"Ah  youth  !  belov'd  in  yain,"  the  nymph  replies. 
"  Farewel,"  says  he ;  the  parting  sound  scarce  fell 
From  his  faint  lips,  but  she  replied, ''  FareweL" 
Then  on  th'  unwholesome  earth  he  gasping  lies. 
Till  death  shuts  up  those  self-admiring  eyes. 
To  the  cold  shades  his  flitting  ghost  retires. 
And  in  the  Stygian  waves  itself  admires. 

For  him  the  Naiads  and  the  Dryads  mourn, 
TV'hom  the  sad  Echo  answers  in  her  turh ; 
And  now  the  sister-nymphs  prepare  his  urn : 
When,  looking  for  his  corpse,  they  only  found 
A  rising  stalk,  with  yellow  blossoms  crown'd. 

THS    BTOST    OF    PENTHEUS. 

This  sad  event  gave  blind  Tiresias  fame, 
Through  Greece  established  in  a  prophet's  name. 

Th'  unhallow'd  Pentheus  only  dmut  deride 
The  cheated  people,  and  their  eyeless  guide. 
To  whom  the  prophet  in  his  fury  said. 
Shaking  the  hoary  honours  of  his  head ; 
"  'Twere  well,  presumptuous  man,  'twere  well  for  thee 
If  thou  wert  eyeless  too,  and  blind,  like  me : 
For  the  time  comes,  nay.  His  already  here. 
When  the  young  god's  solemnities  appear ; 
Which,  if  thou  dost  not  with  just  rites  adorn. 
Thy  impious  carcass,  into  pieces  torn. 
Shall  strew  the  woods,  and  hang  on  every  thorn. 
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Then,  then,  remember  what  I  now  fortel, 

And  own  the  blind  Tiresias  saw  too  well." 

Still  Pentheos  scorns  him,  and  derides  his  skill. 

But  time  did  all  the  promised  threats  folfiL 

For  now  thro*  prostrate  Greece  young  Baochns  rode, 

Whibt  howling  matrons  celebrate  the  god. 

All  ranks  and  sexes  to  his  orgies  ran, 

To  mingle  in  the  pomps,  and  fill  the  train. 

When  Pentheus  thus  his  wicked  rage  ezpress'd ; 

"  What  madness,  Thebuis,  has  your  souls  possessed  I 

Can  hollow  timbrels,  can  a  drunken  shout, 

And  the  lewd  clamours  of  a  beastly  rout, 

Thus  quell  your  courage  ?  can  the  weak  alarm 

Of  women^s  yells,  those  stubborn  souls  disarm, 

Whom  nor  the  sword  nor  trumpet  e'er  could  fright, 

Nor  the  loud  din  and  horror  of  a  fight  ? 

And  you,  our  sires,  who  left  your  old  abodes. 

And  fix'd  in  foreign  earth  your  country  gods ; 

Will  you  without  a  stroke  your  city  yield. 

And  poorly  quit  an  undisputed  field  ? 

But  you,  whose  youth  and  vigour  should  inspire 

Heroic  warmth,  and  kindle  martial  fire. 

Whom  burnished  arms  and  crested  helmets  grace, 

Not  flowery  garlands  and  a  painted  face ; 

Remember  him  to  whom  you  stand  ally'd : 

The  serpent  for  his  well  of  waters  dy'd. 

He  fought  the  strong ;  do  you  his  courage  show, 

And  gain  a  conquest  o'er  a  feeble  foe. 

If  Thebes  must  fall,  oh  might  the  fates  afibrd 

A  nobler  doom  from  famine,  fire,  or  sword  i 

Then  might  the  Thebans  perish  with  renown : 

But  now  a  beardless  victor  sacks  the  town ; 


Whom  nor  ^k&  prancing  iteed,  nor  pondVoiis  sliieldJ 

Nor  tiie  baok'd  lielmety  uor  the  du&ty  fidd, 

Bat  1^  soft  joj0  of  Imitrf  iad  «iM^ 

The  purple  veetfi^  and  flaireij  gurknds  pWse. 

Stand  then  udde^  I'Q  tnske  ^  coimterfeit 

B^k0ittioe  hii  godhead,  mnd  oonfese  the  oheai. 

Acriflinfi  from  the  Greeutu  umlb  rep^lUd 

This  bo&sted  power  ^  why  then  should  Feathems  yiGl 

Go  ^nicklj,  drag  th^  andaaiouA  boj  Iq  m» ; 

111  try  the  fofoe  of  hm  diniil^;^   : '. 

Thdifl  did  th'  andACious  wretch  those  rHe«  prehm^ 

His  friendi  dissuade  th^  audacious  wretch  in  wn ; 

In  rain  his  grandsire  urg^d  hiro  to  giTe  o^er 

His  impious  threats  ;  the  wretch  but  raves  the  morel 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide, 
In  a  smooth  course  and  inoffensive  tide ; 
Bal  if  with  dams  lis  current  we  restrain, 
It  bears  down  all,  and  foams  along  the  plain. 

But  BOW  his  Bcrvanta  eame  beamear'd  with  blood| 
Sent  by  their  haiiglity  prince  to  aeixe  the  god  \ 
The  god  they  found  not  in  the  frantic  througj 
But  dragg'd  a  xealous  votary  along. 
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Him  Pentbeus  view'd  with  fury  in  his  look^ 
And  Bearee  witlilield  bia  hands  while  thus  he  spoke  J 
"Vile  slave  I  wbom  speedy  vengeance  shall  pursue, 
And  terrify  tby  base  seditious  crew  i 
Thy  country  and  tby  parentage  rereaJ, 
And  wby  thou  join'st  in  these  road  orgies  tell" 

The  captive  views  bim  with  undaunted  eyes, 
Ad4  armW  with  Inward  innoeeQCe,  repliea. 
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"  From  high  Meouia's  rocky  shores  I  came, 
Of  poor  descent,  Aooetea  is  my.  name : 
My  sire  was  meanly  born ;  no  oxen  plowM 
His  fruitfhl  fields,  nor  in  his  pastures  low'd. 
His  wholB  estate  within  the  waters  lay ; 
With  lines  and  hooks  he  caught  the  finny  prey. 
His  art  was  all  his  liTelihood ;  which  he 
Thus  with  his  dying  lips  bequeath'd  to  me : 
In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers,  take  thy  ohanoe ; 
There  swims,"  said  he, ''  thy  whole  inheritance. 

''  Long  did  I  live  on  this  poor  l^acy ; 
Till  tir'd  with  rocks,  and  my  own  native  sky, 
To  arts  of  navigation  I  inclined ; 
Observ'd  the  tarns  and  changes  of  the  wind : 
Leam'd  the  fit  havens,  and  b^an  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  Ooat, 
The  bright  Tslygete,  and  the  shining  bears, 
With  all  the  sailor's  catalogue  of  stars. 

"  Once,  as  by  chance  for  Delos  I  desigo'd. 
My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 
Moored  in  a  Chian  creek ;  ashore  I  went, 
And  all  the  following  night  in  Chios  spent. 
When  morning  rose,  I  sent  my  mates  to  bring 
Sapplies  of  water  from  a  neighboring  spring. 
Whilst  I  the  motion  of  the  winds  ezplor'd ; 
Then  summoned  in  my  crew,  and  went  aboard. 
Opheltes  heard  my  summons,  and  with  joy 
Brought  to  the  shore  a  soft  and  lovely  boy. 
With  more  than  female  sweetness  in  his  look. 
Whom  straggling  in  the  neighboring  fields  he  took. 
With  fumes  of  wine  the  little  captive  glows, 
And  nods  with  sleep,  and  staggers  as  he  goes. 
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<<  I  yiew'd  him  niodj,  and  hegui  to  trace 
Each  heayenly  feature,  each  immortal  grace, 
And  saw  divinity  in  all  his  ftce. 
'I  know  not  who,'  said  I,  <  this  god  should  be; 
Bat  that  he  is  a  god  I  plainly  see : 
And  thon,  whoe'er  thou  art^  excuse  the  force 
These  men  have  us'd ;  and,  oh  1  befriend  our  course  i 
'  Pray  not  for  us,'  the  nimble  Dictys  ory'd, 
Dictys,  that  couldthe  mam-top-mast  bestride. 
And  down  the  rope  with  active  vigour  slide. 
To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke, 
Who  overlook'd  the  oars,  and  tim'd  the  stroke ; 
The  same  the  pilot,  and  the  same  the  rest; 
Such  impious  avarice  their  souls  possest. 
'  Nay,  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  bear  away 
Within  my  vessel  so  divine  a  prey,' 
Said  I ;  and  stood  to  hinder  their  intent : 
When  Lycabas,  a  wretch  for  murder  sent 
From  Tuscany,  to  suffer  banishment. 
With  his  clench'd  fist  had  struck  me  overboard. 
Had  not  my  hands,  in  falling,  grasp'd  a  cord. 

''  His  base  confederates  the  fact  approve ; 
When  Bacchus,  (for  'twas  he)  began  to  move, 
Wak'd  by  the  noise  and  clamours  which  they  rais'd ; 
And  shook  his  drowsy  limbs,  and  round  him  gas'd : 
^  What  means  this  noise  ?  '  he  cries ;  '  am  I  betray'd  ? 
Ah  !  whither,  whither  must  I  be  convey'd  ? ' 

*  Fear  not,'  said  Proreus,  *  child,  but  tell  us  where 
Yon  wish  to  land,  and  trust  our  friendly  care.' 

^  To  Naxos  then  direct  your  course,'  said  he ; 

*  Naxos  a  hospitable  port  shall  be 

To  each  of  you,  a  joyful  home  to  me.' 


T&ABltATI^V*. 


»ir^7^ 


«ji  EtUto^  '  Mart  ife  Mf  s  1 

I  f  tnlgbt  Liaiself  be  seated  a£  the  pnvnv 

Ui:rk~^  ^b^nt  uid  songbt  anotb^r  flbarc, 
^  Tae  bemaieofu  vonth  now  found  hunself  betzsj^d, 
I  ircrm  xhe  dedc  tbe  rismg  vares  snrrej-d, 

seem'd  to  weep,  and  ai  be  wept  be  m^d ; 

i  do  von  tbm  mj  e*ey  £uth  beguile  ? 

do  TOQ  bear  me  to  mj  natlre  isle  ? 

saeb  a  maliUnde  of  men  emplaj 
Ir  streagtb  against  a  weak  defenceless  boj  ? ' 

In  Tain  did  I  the  god-Uke  youth  deplore^ 
I  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwurted  me  the  more. 
I  now  by  all  the  gods  in  hearen  that  hear 

solemn  oath,  by  Bacchus^  self,  I  swear, 
I  mighty  mimcle  that  did  enflne, 
lough  it  aeems  beyond  belief,  la  true. 
IvetiAc],  fizM  and  rooted  in  the  flood^ 
UvM  by  nil  the  boating  billowB  stood. 
In  in  the  mariners  would  plow  ths  main 

Hails  unfurPd,  and  etrike  their  jars  in  vain : 


I- 


Arooid  thair  <Mn  « tmipg  ifj  I 

And  elimbs  the  mart  nd  kidis  iko  wvds  hx  lavrti : 

The  smfle  are  corei'd  wA  a  uhawftJ  gneB, 

Aad  berriea  in  the  froiftftd  i 

Anddsi  the  waTBa  a  sadden  j 

Its  Terdant  head,  and  a  new  ^ciqg  i 

"  The  Ood  we  BOW  behold  wMk  epenU  eyea ; 
A  herd  of  spotted  panthers  nnmd  Um  liea 
In  glaring  forms;  the  grapy  dhsaleni  qnead 
On  his  fiur  browS|  aad  dan|^  oa  his  head. 
And  whilst  he  frowns,  and  hnttidishea  his  wpmtf 
My  mates,  surprised  with  madness  or  with  fear, 
LcapM  overboard ;  first  peijmr'd  Madon  found 
Rough  scales  and  fins  bis  stiff'ning  sides  sorroand ; 
*  Ab  !  wbat,'  cries  one,  *  bas  thus  transform^  tby  look 
Straight  bis  own  moutb  grew  wider  as  be  spoke ; 
And  now  himself  be  views  with  like  surprise. 
Still  at  bis  oar  tb'  industrious  Libys  plies ; 
But,  as  be  plies,  each  busy  arm  shrinks  in, 
And  by  degrees  is  fasbion'd  to  a  fin. 
Anotber,  as  be  catches  at  a  oord. 
Misses  bis  arms,  and,  tumbling  overboard. 
With  bis  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
Tbe  rising  surge,  and  flounces  in  the  waves. 
Tbus  all  my  crew  transformed  around  tbe  ship, 
Or  dive  below,,  or  on  tbe  surfiice  leap, 
And  spout  tbe  waves,  and  wanton  in  the  deep. 
Full  nineteen  sailors  did  tbe  ship  convey, 
A  slioal  of  nineteen  dolphins  round  her  play. 
I  only  in  my  proper  shape  appear. 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear, 
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Till  Bacchas  kindly  bid  me  fear  no  more. 
With  him  I  landed  on  the  Ohian  shore, 
And  him  shall  ever  gratefully  adore." 

"  This  forging  slaye,''  says  Pentheos,  '<  would  prerail 
O'er  our  just  fury  by  a  far-fetohed  tale : 
Oo,  let  him  feel  the  whips,  the  swords,  the  fire. 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire." 
Th'  officious  servants  hurry  him  away, 
And  the  poor  captive  in  a  dungeon  lay. 
But,  whilst  the  whips  and  tortures  are  prepar'd. 
The  gates  fly  open,  of  themselves  unbarr'd ; 
At  liberty  th'  unfetter'd  ci^tive  stands, 
And  flings  the  loosen'd  shackles  from  his  hands. 

THE    DEATH    OP    PENTHEUS. 

But  Pentheus,  grown  more  furious  than  before, 
Eesolv'd  to  send  his  messengers  no  more, 
But  went  himself  to  the  distracted  throng 
Where  high  Cithseron  echoed  with  their  song. 
And  as  the  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound ; 
Transported  thus  he  heard  the  frantic  rout. 
And  rav'd  and  maddened  at  the  distant  shout 
A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood. 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood ; 
Here  the  rash  Pentheus,  with  unhallowed  eyes, 
The  howling  dames  and  mystic  orgies  spies.    . 
His  mother  sternly  view'd  bim  where  he  stood, 
And  kindled  into  madness  as  she  view'd : 
Her  leafy  jav'lin  at  her  son  she  cast. 
And  cries,  "  The  boat  iha\.\«5%  out  wvysiXjrs  ^^n&\ft\ 


aTiB  s   «BT4iti»iipno«i»#. 


The  hmTf  mj  ebters  !  iLim  tho  fatal  darl, 
And  strike  the  brindJod  monsifsr  t<^  the  hrarl*' 

Fefttliciii  &§toDijih'd  hcanl  Utn  dlinmal  KDuiid, 
And  Pces  tho  joUiog  tuatrnim  gatli^diig  rouad  ; 
He  m&^f  and  ir«t.'p«  &i  hii!  ajipruaching  f^ki. 
And  bc^  far  merojr,  and  r«peat«  toa  late. 
**  Help,  help  I  my  aunt  A u ton 6c,"  ho  cry'd  ; 
*^  Rcmembor  bow  jour  own  Aotison  dy^d.^' 
Deaf  to  bis  criei,  the  frantic  matroii  crops 
One  stTatcli'dout  arm,  the  othor  Ino  lopn. 
In  Tain  does  Ponthcus  to  liiii  raothor  sue, 
And  the  raw  bleed  tog  stumps  prcsentji  to  view  : 
His  mother  hcwVd  ;  and  heedless  of  his  prajer^ 
Her  trembling  hand  she  twisted  in  his  halr^ 
"And  this/'  she  crjM,  "  shall  bo  Agarc^s  aharc," 
When  from  the  neck  his  strnggling  head  she  tore, 
And  in  her  hands  the  ghaitly  yisage  hore, 
Witb  pleasure  all  the  hideoua  trunk  aiirrojr  i 
TLen  pnird  and  tore  the  mangled  limbs  away, 
Ajj  starting  in  the  pangs  of  death  tt  lay* 
Soon  as  the  wood  its  leafy  honours  caats. 
Blown  off  and  seatter'd  hy  autumnal  hl&sts^ 
With  such  a  sudden  death  lay  Pentheus  slain, 
And  tn  a  thonsand  pieces  strewed  the  plain* 

By  %o  distinguishing  a  judgment  aw^d. 
The  Thebans  tremble,  and  confess  tbe  god. 
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BOOK   IV. 
THE  BTOBY  OF  SALHAOIS  AND  HESMAPHSODITUS.* 

How  Salmacis,  with  weak  enfeebling  Btreams 
Softens  the  body,  and  unnerves  the  limbs, 
And  what  the  secret  caose  shall  here  be  shown ; 
The  cause  is  secret,  but  th'  effect  is  known. 
The  Naiads  nurst  an  infant  heretofore, 
That  C  jtherea  once  to  Hermes  bore : 
From  both  th'  illustrious  authors  of  his  race 
The  child  was  nam'd ;  nor  was  it  hard  to  trace 
Both  the  bright  parents  through  the  in&nt's  &oe. 
When  fifteen  years,  in  Ida's  cool  retreat. 
The  boy  had  told,  he  left  his  native  seat, 
And  sought  firesh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil : 
The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toil. 
With  eager  steps  the  Lycian  fields  he  crost. 
And  fields  that  border  on  the  Lycian  coast ; 
A  river  here  he  view'd  so  lovely  bright. 
It  shew'd  the  bottom  in  a  fairer  light. 
Nor  kept  a  sand  concealed  from  human  sight 
The  stream  produced  nor  slimy  ooze,  nor  weeds, 
Nor  miry  rushes,  nor  the  spiky  reeds ; 
But  dealt  enriching  moisture  all  around 
The  fruitful  banks  with  cheerful  verdure  crowned. 
And  kept  the  spring  eternal  on  the  ground. 

*  Mr.  AddUon  was  very  young  when  he  made  these  tranalatioDi. 
Still,  one  a  little  wonders  how  his  virsin  muse,  '*  neBcia  fuUL  aii  tmt^ 

SIS  Ovid  says  of  Hermaphroditus)  could  be  drawn  in  to  attempt  this  sub- 
ect : — ^but  the  charms  of  the  poetiy  prevailed.    He  very  prooeriy  omiti, 
or  softens,  the  most  obnoxious  passages  of  his  original ;  and,  i3ter  aD, 
BeemB  half-ashamed  of  what  he  nad  done,  as  we  may  eonclnde  from  his 
writiBgno  notes  on  this  story,  wYv\ch,  V)e\n%  t»ld  in  Ovid's  best  manner, 
mmt  hiLve  suggested  to  him  many  faiQ  ouea. 


A  B jmpk  prandfl8|  nov  pviotn  d  i 

Nor  ddlM  &(  the  bow,  nor  &(  tka  ] 

0#  all  the  Uoe-eyed  daughter!  of  the  ] 

The  only  stranger  to  Diana's  train :  - 

Her  sisters  often,  as  'tis  said,  vonid  eiy 

<"  Fy  Salmaois,  whftt  always  idkl  iPf, 

Or  take  thy  qnirer,  or  thy  amws  bmis^ 

And  mix  the  toils  of  hnnting  with  thy  ei 

Nor  qoiyer  she  nor  arrows  e'er  WM'd  i 

Nor  mix  the  toils  of  hnntiiq;  with  her  ease. 

Bat  oft  would  bathe  her  in  the  erystal  tide. 

Oft  with  a  comb  her  dewy  looks  diyide ; 

Now  in  the  limpid  streams  she  yiew'd  her  &oe, 

And  drest  her  image  in  the  floating  glass : 

On  beds  of  leaves  she  now  repos'd  her  limbs. 

Now  gathered  flowers  that  grew  about  her  streams ; 

And  then  by  chance  was  gathering,  as  she  stood 

To  view  the  boy,  and  long'd  for  what  she  view'd. 

Fain  wou^d  she  meet  the  yoath  with  hasty  feet, 
She  fain  wou'd  meet  him,  bat  refas'd  to  meet 
Before  her  looks  were  set  with  nicest  oare, 
And  well  desorv'd  to  be  repated  fair. 
"  Bright  youth,"  she  cries,  "  whom  all  thy  featares  pr< 
A  god,  and,  if  a  god,  the  god  of  lore ; 
But  if  a  mortal,  blest  thy  narse's  breast, 
Blest  are  tby  parents,  and  thy  sisters  blest : 
But,  oh,  how  blest !  how  more  than  blest  thy  bride, 
Ally'd  in  bliss,  if  any  yet  ally'd. 
If  so,  let  mine  the  stol'n  enjoyments  be; 
If  not,  behold  a  willing  bride  in  me." 

The  boy  knew  nought  of  love,  and  toooh'd  with  sli 
He  stror^^  and  blusbt,  bat  still  the  blush  beoame  *. 
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In  rising  blushes  still  fresh  beaatioi  rose ; 
The  sonny  side  of  froit  saeh,  bloahea  thows,' 
And  snch  the  moon,  when  all  her  silver  white 
Toms  in  eclipses  to  a  raddy  light. 
The  nymph  still  begs,  if  not  a  nobler  bliss, 
A  cold  salnte  at  least,  a  sister's  kiss  : 
And  now  prepares  to  take  the  lovely  boy 
Between  her  arms.     He,  innocently  ooy, 
Replies,  "  Or  leave  me  to  myself  alone, 
Yon  mde  uncivil  nymph,  or  I'll  begone." 
"  Fair  stranger  then,"  says  she, ''  it  shall  be  so ;  ** 
And,  for  she  fear'd  his  threats,  she  feign'd  to  go ; 
But  hid  within  a  covert's  neighbonring  green. 
She  kept  him  still  in  sight,  herself  unseen. 
The  boy  now  fancies  all  the  danger  o'er. 
And  innocently  sports  abont  the  shore. 
Playful  and  wanton  to  the  stream  he  trips. 
And  dips  his  foot,  and  shivers  as  he  dips. 
The  coolness  pleas'd  him,  and  with  eager  haste 
His  airy  garments  on  the  banks  he  oast ; 
His  godlike  features,  and  his  heavenly  hue. 
And  all  his  beauties  were  ezpos'd  to  view. 
His  naked  limbs  the  nymph  with  rapture  spies, 
While  hotter  passions  in  her  bosom  rise, 
Flush  in  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  in  her  eyes. 
She  longs,  she  bums  to  clasp  him  in  her  arms, 
And  looks,  and  sighs,  and  kindles  at  his  charms 

Now  all  undrest  upon  the  banks  he  stood, 
And  clapt  his  sides,  and  leapt  into  the  flood  : 
His  lovely  limbs  the  silver  waves  divide, 
JSis  limbs  appear  more  lovely  through  the  tide ; 
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As  lilies  shut  within  *  orjiUl  oase, 

fieceive  a  glossy  Instm  from  the  glass. 

"  He^s  mine,  he's  all  mj  own,"  the  Na&ui  eries, 

And  flings  off  all,  and  after  him  she  flies. 

And  now  she  fastens  on  him  as  he  swims, 

And  holds  him  close,  and  wraps  about  his  limbSb 

The  more  the  boy  resisted,  and  was  coy, 

The  more  she  clipt,  and  kist  the  stmggling  boy. 

So  when  the  wriggling  snake  is  snatcht  on  high 

In  eagle's  claws,  and  hisses  in  the  sky, 

Aroond  the  foe  his  twirling  tail  he  flings, 

And  twists  her  legs,  and  writhes  about  her  wings. 

The  restless  boy  still  obstinately  stroye 
To  free  himself,  and  still  refused  her  love. 
Amidst  his  limbs  she  kept  her  limbs  entwined, 
"  And  why,  coy  youth,"  she  cries,  "  why  thus  unkind  I 
Oh  may  the  gods  thus  keep  us  ever  joined  1 
Oh  may  we  never,  never  part  again  1" 
So  pray'd  the  nymph,  nor  did  she  pray  in  vain : 
For  now  she  finds  him,  as  his  limbs  she  prest. 
Grow  nearer  still,  and  nearer  to  her  breast ; 
Till,  piercing  each  the  other's  flesh,  they  run 
Together,  and  incorporate  in  one  : 
Last  in  one  face  are  both  their  faces  join'd, 
As  when  the  stock  and  grafted  twig  combin'd 
Shoot  up  the  same,  and  wear  a  common  rind  : 
Both  bodies  in  a  single  body  mix, 
A  single  body  with  a  double  sex. 

The  boy,  thus  lost  in  woman,  now  survey'd 
The  river's  guilty  stream,  and  thus  he  pray'd. 
(He  pray'd,  but  wonder'd  at  his  softer  tone, 
Surprised  to  bear  a  voice  bat  half  his  own) 
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TRANSLATIONS. 


Tou  parent-gods,  whose  heavenly  names  I  bear. 
Hear  your  Hermaphrodite,  and  grant  my  prayer; 
Oh  grant,  that  whomsoever  these  streams  contain, 
If  man  he  entered,  he  may  rise  again 
Supple,  unsinew'd,  and  bat  half  a  man ! 

The  heavenly  parents  answer'd,  from  on  high. 
Their  two-shap'd  son,  the  doable  votary; 
Then  gave  a  secret  virtae  to  the  flood. 
And  ting'd  its  scarce  to  make  his  wishes  good. 


r  SOME  or  TB£  rO£I6000 


OHTBSdTOCT  UT 


Tus  «tofj  of  Ftift^tim  is 
dsportuit  BnVjaet  be  lr««la  i^  < 

Ewe  qii<M]it«  in  latti  i 
Qui»  tnare,  quo  teHai^  i 
Ardeat.  et  mnc^i  i 


(tLocigb  tlie  kumed  ^pplj  tin 
the  world)  for  it  fnllj  asswen  Ihrnk 


Funmi  nterque  polnL- 


Funiat  ulerque  poius-^^^iomymt  of  to  wrr^ptaqme  fi|p 
Besides^  it  U  Orid^a  custom  to  prepwt  Hks  rtsder  for  a 
Btofj,  bj  giyiDg  each  iDtinuitioiui  of  it  in  a  foregoiiig  o 
was  more  particularly  neecssArj  to  be  done  before  lie  h 
j»o  Etr&nge  a  story  as  this  he  la  now  upoiL 

P.  49.  L  7 — i^r  in  the  partal,  &c.     We  liaro  het 
tore  of  tbe  imi?Grae  drawn  ia  Uttlc. 


-Bolicnanimquw  pr^rn^iittcm 


jEg«<ma  auU  ImmojiU  t^i^A  JA^«rlii, 


0  NOTES. 

geon  makes  a  diyerting  figare  in  it 


-Facies  non  omnibus  ujui 


Neo  diyena  tamen :  qaalem  decet  esse  soronun. 

le  thonght  is  ycry  pretty,  of  giving  Doris  and  her  danghters 
sh  a  difference  in  their  looks  as  is  natural  to  different  persons, 
i  yet  such  a  likeness  as  showed  their  affinity. 

Terra  viroa^  urbesque  gerit,  sylyasque,  ferasqoe, 
Fiaminaque,  et  nymphaa,  et  cetera  numiDa  mria. 

e  less  important  figures  are  well  huddled  together  in  the  pro- 
3CU0US  description  at  the  end,  which  yery  well  represents  what 
)  painters  call  a  group. 


Ciroum  cnput  omn«  mioant^s 

Depo3uit  radios ;  propiusque  accedore  jussit, 

P.  50.  1.  32. — And  flung  the  hlaze^  &c.  It  gives  us  a  great 
age  of  Phoebus,  that  the  youth  was  forced  to  look  on  him  at  a 
lance,  and  not  able  to  approach  him  till  be  had  lain  *  aside  the 
clc  of  rays  that  cast  such  a  glory  about  his  head.  And,  in- 
jd,  we  may  every  wbere  observe  in  Ovid,  that  he  never  fails  of 
lue  loftiDCSS  in  his  ideas,  tho'  he  wants  it  in  his  words.  And 
s  I  think  infinitely  better  than  to  have  sublime  expressions  and 
an  thoughts,  which  is  generally  the  true  chararacter  of  Clau- 
ji  and  Statins.     But  this  is  not  considered  by  them  who  nm 

•  Had  lain  axiiU.  IIo  uses  lain  for  laid  vory  improperly,  hero,  and 
«wh<M'e,  on  the  idea,  I  8uppo8t\  that  the  verb  lay  has  two  iKofect  par- 
plod;  ju8t  as  the  verb  load  h:is  loaded  ami  loadcn, — Hut  the  fact  is 
erwise ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  sook.  The  double  d  in  the  n.^ular 
ticiple  *' loaded,''  having  an  ill  sound,  tin*  eat- gniduall}' introduced /o<m^ 
which  our  nicer  writers,  and  amoni^st  the  rest,  our  author,  prefers  to 
ird^  though  tho  last  is  n(»t  entirely  ili«*u?e<l.  There  was  not  the  same 
«K>n  for  chaneinir  laid  to  lain  ;  and  tho  use  has  never  prevaihni :  if  it 
I,  ''fuid  lain  ojtid''"  is,  by  accident^  better  than  **Aa</  laid  tuidt;"  and 
t  nieliority  of  sound  induced,  no  doubt,  our  delicate  writer,  who  was  all 
to  prefer  "lain,*'  in  this  place,  to  laid,  without  rcfleetin^  that  the  es- 
iahed  practice  was,  for  good  reason,  against  him.— "Zain"  is,  properly, 
perfect  parUeiple  of  iyiMaid.  ot  lttj|. 


m 
i/mn  Ovid  tm  tbe  grom,  for  m  low  wMUa  wij  ^ 
flB  be  mam  iisiple  aad  «i«tei«d» 

Ilflii«r3leq«d«m. 
Uextr*  »^  AiMa» 

Dcfrmfst  w£ta« 


t 


Bm  ifaB^i^t wa  bsn  ]i«r«  ii  mdjri 
fCtthiBig  ool  ft  ten^eii  of  ire,  i 
Iba  Body  of  Mk  ifluid  opoii  iiii  1 
ttilier  mnsL 

There  are  few  hookB  tia^  lsf«  Ha^ 
tbem  tbui  Orid^s  ITi  riinmrplinfi  Tlicii  of  ife  £i 
Iiave  been  wliolljr  taken  vp  m  tlie  mjifcrio^ai,  and  tl 
biTe  ftf)pe^ed  Tc^  jndkaioaa,  If  tkej  bsvo  Aenm  10  ^ 
old  aatlior  tliat  Ovid  b  miwiiifwi  in  »  f^^S^tm^  m  h 
Euch  %  peraoa  Into  a  wolf  tlial  oofjbt  lo  hftve  bc^  mm 
Oibers  ha^re  employed  Uiemielvea  ob  v^st  nerer  cD£a« 
|>oet^a  tlioo^tS;  in  ad^ptiiig  a  daH  tDovml  io  creij  i 
toAkhig  the  persoDs  of  LU  pooiM  to  W  M^  m^bmhb 
Tirtues  or  Ticefl ;  partioilfttlj  Umi  fMWi  CPiHHiititv  J 
Kofts,  hsa  djTed  deeper  inln  omt  WMAit^m  iiiijgi-  tkn  1 
rest ;  for  he  discove]^  in  Mm  iKe  ^rcftteet  mjvtmid  of 
tUn  religion,  and  finds  almost  in  ererj  fAg9  Bonm  ^^fl 
sentatioQ  of  tbe  worlds  the  fiesk,  ai]4  Ibt  ivA  Btf 
wnters  liATe  gone  too  deep,  istbcr*  luTm  1t«ea  v^Of  M 
the  ffoHace,  most  of  them  •errbg  isnlj  tit  lirlp  fivt  ft  i 
in  the  constniing  part  ;  or  if  iKey  f^o  ont  !jf  \licir  w*y, 
to  maxk  oot  the  gnom^  of  the  ^slhiir,  mm  ihcj^  «ill  tli 
ire  geaeniUy  the  hcaTie«t  peo«  fif  »  poet,  JiithigiUd 
Hit  rMt  1>y  Ttallan  ehannflerm.     Tfc»  hoi  df  On<l'«  ei 


VOTKS. 

that  wrote  for  tho  Dauphin's  use,  who  has  very  well  shewn  ihm 

ming  of  the  author,  but  seldom  reflects  on  his  beauties  or  im- 

fcctions;  for  in  most  places  he  rather  acts  the  geographer 

n  the  critic,  and,  instead  of  pointing  out  the  fineness  of  a  de- 

ption,  only  tells  you  in  what  part  of  the  world  the  place  is 

latcd.    I  shall,  therefore,  only  consider  Oyid  under  the  charac- 

of  a  poet,  and  endeavour  to  show  him  impartially,  without  the 

al  prejudice  of  a  translator ;  which  I  am  the  more  wiUing  to 

because  I  believe  such  a  comment  would  give  the  reader  a 

er  taste  of  poetry  than  a  comment  on  any  other  poet  would 

;  for  in  reflecting  on  the  ancient  poets,  men  think  they  may 

ture  to  praise  all  they  meet  with  in  some,  and  scarce  any  thing 

)thers  ;  but  Ovid  is  confcst  to  have  a  mixture  of  both  kinds, 

have  something  of  the  best  and  worst  poets,  and  by  conse- 

mce,  to  be  the  fairest  subject  for  criticism. 

P.  51.  1.  13.    My  son,  says  he,  &c.      Phoebus's  speech  is 

y  nobly  ushered  in,  with   the  terque  quaterque  concutiens 

istre  caput — and  well  represents  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 

undertaking ;   but  that  which  is  its  peculiar  beauty,  and 

kcs  it  truly  Ovid's,  is  the  representing  them  just  as  a  father 

lid  to  his  young  son  ; 

Per  tamcn  adversi  gradicris  comua  tauri, 
Hiemoniosqnc  arcuB,  violentique  ora  leonit, 
Sffivaque  circuitu  curvaDtem  bracbia  longo 
Scor]>ion,  atquo  aliter  curvantcm  bracbia  cancrum. 

one  while  he  scares  him  with  bugbears  in  the  way. 


Vasti  quoque  rector  Ohiiipi, 

Qui  fera  terribili  jacnletur  fubnina  dextri, 

Non  agaibos  currus ;  et  quid  Jove  majus  liabetur  ? 

Deprecor  boc  unum  quod  vcro  nomine  psna, 

Kon  honor  cat     Paenam,  PbaCton,  pro  munere  poscia. 

in  other  places  perfectly  tattles  like  a  father,  which  by  the 
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W9J  makes  the  length  of  tibe  speeoh  very  natand,  and  oonoludea 
with  all  the  fondness  and  oonoern  of  a  tender  parent 

Pfctrio  pater  esM  meta  probor ;  aspice  yultos 
Eoee  meos :  utiiuunqae  oenlos  in  pectore  poMes 
IiiB€rer«^  et  patriM  intos  deprendere  enras !  Ae. 

P.  53.  L  13. — A  golden  aixk^  &c  Oyid  has  more  turns 
and  repetitions  in  his  words  than  any  of  the  Latin  poets,  which 
are  always  wonderfully  easy  and  natural  in  him.  The  repetition 
of  aureus^  and  the  transition  to  argerUeuSf  in  the  description  of 
the  chariot,  gives  these  verses  a  great  swe^ess  and  majesty. 

Aureus  tooB  ent,  temo  aureus,  aarea  8umm« 
CorTatnra  roim;  radionun  argenteoa  ordo. 

P.  54.  1.  7. — Drive  ^em  not  on  directly^  &c.  Several  have 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  Ovid  against  the  old  objection,  that  he 
mistakes  the  annual  for  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun.  The 
Dauphin's  notes  tell  us  that  Ovid  knew  very  well  the  sun  did  not 
pass  through  all  the  signs  he  names  in  one  day,  but  that  he  makes 
Phoebus  mention  them  only  to  frighten  Phaeton  from  the  under- 
taking. But  though  this  may  answer  for  what  Phcebus  says  in 
his  first  speech,  it  cannot  Ifor  what  is  said  in  this,  where  he  is  ac- 
tually giving  directions  for  his  journey,  and  plainly 

Sectus  in  obliquam  est  lato  curvamine  limes, 
Zonammque  trium  contentas  fine  polumquo 
Effugit  australem,  junctamque  oquiionibus  Arcton, 

describes  the  motion  through  all  the  zodiac. 

I  Ibid.  1.  23. — And  not  my  chariot^  &c.     Ovid^s  verse   is 

Consiliis  nan  curribus  lUere  nostris.  This  way  of  joining  two 
such  different  ideas  as  chariot  and  counsel  to  the  same  verb  is 
mightily  used  by  Ovid,  but  is  a  very  low  kind  of  wit,  awd  Viaa 

*     tlways  in  i^  ii  mix  tare  of  pun,  because  the  verb  must  V>o  lakeu  \u 

/ 
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a  different  seDse  when  it  is  joined  with  one  of  the  thii^gp,  firoa 
what  it  has  in  conjonotion  with  the  other.  Thus  in  the  end  of 
this  story  he  tells  jon  that  Jupiter  flung  a  thunderbolt  at  Phaetoa 
— Pariterquc^  anirndque^  rotisque  expulit  aurigam^  where  he 
makes  a  forced  piece  of  Latin  {animd  expulit  aurigam)  that  ha 
may  couple  the  soul  and  the  wheels  to  the  same  verb. 

P.  55. 1.  17. — The  youth  was  in  a  maze^  &c.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  be  drawn  in  a  greater  confusion  than  Phaeton 
is ;  but  the  antithesis  of  light  and  darkness  a  little  flattens  the 
description.  Suntque  oculis  tenebra  per  tantum  lumm 
abortce. 

Ibid,  1.  20. — 77ien  the  seven  starSj  &o.  I  wonder  none  of  Ovid^s 
commentators  have  taken  notice  of  the  oversight  he  has  comnut- 
tcd  in  this  verse,  where  he  makes  the  Triones  grow  warm  before 
there  was  ever  such  a  sign  in  the  heavens ;  for  he  tells  us  in  this 
very  book,  that  Jupiter  turned  Calisto  into  this  constellation, 
after  he  had  repaired  the  ruins  that  Phaeton  had  made  in  the 
world. 

P.  57.  1.  VZ.—Atlios  and  Tmolus,  &c.  Ovid  has  here,  after 
the  way  of  the  old  poets,  given  us  a  catalogue  of  the  mountains 
and  rivers  which  were  burnt.  But,  that  I  might  not  tire  the 
English  reader,  I  have  left  out  some  of  them  that  make  no  figoie 
in  the  description,  and  inverted  the  order  of  the  rest  according 
as  the  smoothness  of  my  verse  required. 

P.  58.  1.  5. — ^Twas  titen,  tlicy  saj/y  tJie  swarthy  Moofj  &c 
This  is  the  only  Metamorphosis  in  all  this  long  story,  which,  con- 
trary to  custom,  is  inserted  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  critics  may 
determine  whether  what  follows  it  be  not  too  great  ai  excursion 
in  him  who  proposes  it  as  his  whole  design  to  let  us  know  the 
changes  of  things.  I  dare  say  that  if  Ovid  had  not  religiously 
observed  the  reports  of  the  ancient  mythologists,  we  should  have 
Been  Phaoton  turned  into  «om«  cr^Vix^  ^x  \3J^«t  that  hatei 
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the  light  Oi  the  mm ;  or  perhapB  into  an  eagle  that  still  takes 
jpkasiire  to  gaze  on  it 

JOid.  1.  26.-7^  frighted  NUe,  &o.  Ovid  has  made  a 
great  many  pleaisant  images  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  story 
His  Torses  on  the  Nile — 

NiluB  in  extremnm  fngit  perterritiu  orbem 
OecaluitqiiA  eaput  quod  adhoe  Utet :  ostia  septem 
PalTernlenta  Tacant^  septem  sine  flamine  yalles, 

are  as  nohle  as  Virgil  eould  have  written ;  but  then  he  onght  d  jt 
to  have  mentioned  the  channel  of  the  sea  afterwards. 

Hare  eontrahitar,  siccteqne  est  campus  Arens^ 

because  the  thought  is  too  near  the  other.     The  image  of  the 
Cyelades  is  a  very  pretty  one ; 


Qaos  altom  texerat  seqnor 

Existont  montos,  et  sparsas  Cycladas  augent ; 

bat  to  tell  ns  that  the  swans  grew  warm  in  C^Lyster,, 

Medio  volucres  caluere  Caystro, 

and  that  the  Dolphins  darst  not  leap, 


•  Nee  se  super  eqnora  curyi 


ToUere  consuetas  aadent  Delphines  in  auras, 

is  intolerably  trivial  on  so  great  a  subject  as  the  burning  A  the 
world. 

P.  59.  L  17.— 7%e  earth  at  length,  &c.  We  have  here  a 
speech  of  the  earth,  which  will  doubtless  seem  very  imnatural  to 
an  English  reader.  It  is,  I  believe,  t&e  boldest  prosopapana  of 
any  in  the  old  poets ;  or  if  it  were  never  so  natural,  I  cannot 
but  think  she  speaks  too  much  in  any  reason  for  one  in  her  con 
dition. 
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*  OK  SXTBOPA*S  BAPB,   PAOB  89. 

P.  83.  L   17. — The  dignity  of  empire,  &o.     This  Btorj  ii 
prettily  told,  and  yerj  well  brought  in  by  those  two  serioiu  lines, 

Non  bene  oonveniant,  nee  in  nnA  sede  morantiu; 
Majestas  et  amor.     Sceptri  gravitate  relioti,  Ae.« 

without  which  the  whole  fable  would  have  appeared  very  profana 
P.  84.  L  25.— The  frighted  nymph  looks,  Ac     Thia  oon- 
stemation  and  behaviour  of  Europa 


Elusam  designat  imagine  tauri 

Europen :  yerum  taurum,  freta  vera  pntarea. 
Ipsa  yidebatur  terras  spectare  relictaa, 
£t  comitcs  clamare  saos,  tactumqne  yereri 
Assilientis  aqon,  timidasque  reducere  plantas, 

is  better  described  in  Arachne^s  picture  in  the  sixth  book,  than 
it  is  here ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Tatius  his  Glitophon  and 
Leucippe,  than  in  either  place.  It  is  indeed  usual  among  the 
Latin  poets  (who  had  more  art  and  reflection  than  the  Oredan) 
to  take  hold  of  all  opportunities  to  describe  the  picture  of  anj 
place  or  action,  which  they  generally  do  better  than  they  oodd 
the  place  or  action  itself ;  because  in  the  description  of  a  |dctiire 
you  have  a  double  subject  before  you,  either  to  describe  the 
picture  itself,  or  what  is  represented  in  it 

ON  THE  STOBIES  IN   THE  THIBD  BOOK,    PAOB  86. 
PAB.L 

There  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  arguments  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses, that  he  who  w6uld  treat  'em  rightly,  ought  to  be  a 
master  of  all  styles,  and  every  different  way  of  writing.     Ovid, 
indeed,  shows  himself  most  in  a  familiar  story,  where  the  ehief 
grace  is  to  be  easy  and  na^AuraX  \  V^  -^ va\A  whither  strength  cf 
thought  nor  expression,  wlieTiV^  exi^e^^-^wtt^  ^S\«t  \\^\a.  ^^ 
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sablime  and  manly  snbjects  of  his  poem.  In  the  present  fable 
the  serpent  is  terribly  described,  and  his  behaviour  very  well 
imagined,  the  actions  of  both  parties  in  the  encounter  are 
natural,  and  the  language  that  represei^s  them  more  strong  and 
masculine  than  what  we  usually  meet  with  in  this  poet :  if  there 
be  any  &ult8  in  the  narration,  they  are  these,  perhaps,  which 
follow. 

P.  87.  L  12. — Spire  above  spire,  &c.  Ovid,  to  make  his 
serpent  more  terrible,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  his  champion, 
has  given  too  great  a  loose  to  his  imagination,  and  exceeded  all 
the  bounds  of  probability.  He  tells  us,  that  when  he  raised  up 
bat  half  his  body,  he  over-looked  a  tall  forest  of  oaks,  and  that 
his  whole  body  was  as  large  as  that  of  the  serpent  in  the  skies. 
None  but  a  madman  would  have  attacked  such  a  monster  as  this 
is  described  to  be ;  nor  can  we  have  any  notion  of  a  mortaPs 
standing  against  him.  Virgil  is  not  ashamed  of  making  ^neas 
fly  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  far  less  formidable  foe,  where  he 
gives  us  the  description  of  Polyphemus,  in  the  third  book ;  he 
knew  very  well  that  a  monster  was  not  a  proper  enemy  for  his 
hero  to  encounter :  but  we  should  certainly  have  seen  Cadmus 
hewing  down  the  Cyclops,  had  he  fallen  in  Ovid's  way ;  or  if 
Statius's  little  Tydeus  had  been  thrown  on  Sicily,  it  is  probable 
he  would  not  have  spared  one  of  the  whole  brotherhood. 


-Fhoenicas,  eive  illi  tela  parabant^ 


Sive  fugam,  sive  ipse  timor  prohibebat  utrumqne, 
Occnpat : 

P.  87.  L  19. — In  vain  the  Tyrians,&o.     The  poet  could  not 
keep  up  his  narration  all  along,  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
of  an  heroic  style :  he  has  here  sunk  into  the  flatness  of  prose, 
where  he  tells  us  the  hehariottr  of  the  Tyrians  at  ibe  a\g|txl  ol\}ti<^ 
seapenl: 
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Pelliserat;  telum  splendenti  lanee*  ferro^ 
£t  jaculiun ;  teloque  animu  pnntaiitior  mniu. 

And  in  a  few  lines  after  lets  drop  the  majesty  of  hia  yerse,  fa 

the  sake  of  one  of  his  little  tarns.    How  does  he  langiiish  in  thit 

whioh  seems  a  laboured  line?     Trtstia  stmguine/i  latnbaUem 

vtdnera  lingud.      And  what  pains  does  he  take  to  ezpreas  tko 

serpent's  breaking  the  force  of  the  stroke,  by  shrinking  bade 

from  it? 

Sed  leye  vnlniu  erat»  quia  se  retrahebat  ab  ietn, 
Leeaque  colUt  dabat  retrd^  plagamqae  sedere 
Gedendo  fecit^  neo  longiCia  ire  einebat. 

P.  90.  L  \.~Ancl  flings  the  future,  dba  The  deseriptioB 
of  men  rising  out  of  the  ground  is  as  beautiful  a  passage  as  aiij 
in  Ovid :  it  strikes  the  imaguaation  very  strongly ;  we  see  thdr 
motion  in  the  first  part  of  it,  and  their  multitude  in  the  jneiftt 
virorum  at  last 

Ibid.  L  9. — The  breathing  harvest,  &o.  Messis  dypetOa 
virorum.  The  beauty  of  these  words  would  have  been  greater, 
had  only  messis  virorum  been  expressed  without  dypeata ;  for 
the  reader's  mind  would  have  been  delighted  with  two  sooh  Wet- 
ent  ideas  compounded  together,  but  can  scarce  attend  to  sndi  ft 
complete  image  as  is  made  out  of  all  three. 

This  way  of  mixing  two  different  ideas  together  in  one  imi^ 
as  it  is  a  great  surprise  to  the  reader,  is  a  great  beauty  in  poetry, 
if  there  be  sufficient  ground  for  it  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  that 
is  described.  The  Latin  poets  are  very  full  of  it,  especially  the 
worst  of  them,  for  the  more  correct  use  it  but  sparingly,  as,  in- 
deed, the  nature  of  things  will  seldom  afford  a  just  occasion  for 
it  When  any  thing  we  describe  has  accidentally  in  it  somfl 
quality  that  seems  repugnaxit  to  \Xa  \i<&.\xa^^  ox  is  very  extnor£- 
iMry  and  onoommon  in  thingia  oi  \i^i%X  «^\cft>  «^^  ^  vsia^nwfci^ 
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DDft^  M  we  are  now  speakiiig  of  ia  made,  by  turnisg  thia  quality 
into  an  epithet  of  what  we  deacribe.  Thua  Glandian,  having  got 
a  hollow  ball  of  crystaV  with  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  for  his  snb- 
jeety  takea  the  adyantage  of  considering  the  crystal  as  hard,  stony, 
predona  water,  and  the  water  as  soft^  flnid,  imperfect  crystal :  and 
thns  sports  off  aboTe  a  doien  epigrams,  in  setting  his  words  and 
ideas  at  variance  among  one  another.  He  has  a  great  many 
beauties  of  tiiis  nature  in  him,  bnt  he  gives  himself  up  so  much 
to  this  way  of  writing,  that  a  man  may  easily  know  where  to  meet 
with  them  when  he  sees  his  subject,  and  often  strains  so  hard  for 
them  that  he  many  times  makes  his  descriptions  bombastic  and 
mmatoraL  What  work  would  he  have  made  with  Virgil's  golden 
bough,  had  he  been  to  describe  it  ?  We  should  certainly  have  ^ 
seen  the  yellow  bark,  golden  sprouts,  radiant  leaves,  blooming 
metal,  branching  gold,  and  all  the  quarrels  that  could  have  been 
raised  between  words  of  such  different  natures  :  wheu  we  see  Vir- 
gil contented  with  his  auri  frondentis ;  and  what  is  the  same, 
though  much  finer  expressed, — Frondescit  virga  metallo.  This 
composition  of  different  ideas  is  often  met  witjliin  a  whole  sen- 
tence, where  circumstances  are  happily  reconciled  that  seem 
wholly  foreign  to  each  other ;  and  is  often  found  among  Latin 
poets,  (for  the  Greeks  wanted  art  for  it)  in  their  descriptions  of 
pictures,  images,  dreams,  apparitions,  metamorphoses,  and  the 
like ;  where  they  bring  together  two  such  thwarting  ideas,  by 
making  one  part  of  their  descriptions  relate  to  the  representation, 
and  the  other  to  the  thing  that  is  represented.  Of  this  nature  is 
that  verse,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  wittiest  in  Virgil;  Attoliens 
hufneris  famamque  ctfata  nepotum^  iEn.  8,  where  be  describes 
^neas  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  reputation  and  fortunes  of 
his  posterity ;  which,  though  very  odd  and  surprising,  is  plainly 
mado  out,  when  we  consider  how  these  disagreeing  ideaa  ke^  i^ 
eoDoled,  and  bis posteritya  isaxkQ  and  fate  made  poTla\A^\>^  Vfax^ 
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engraTen  on  the  shield.  Thus,  when  Oyid  tdlfl  us  thai  PaDu 
"tore  in  pieces  Arachne's  work,  where  she  had  embroidered  all  the 
rapes  that  the  gods  had  committed,  he  says — Rupit  caUatia  en- 
mina.  I  shall  conolnde  this  tedious  reflection  with  an  ezoelknt 
stroke  of  this  nature,  out  of  Mr.  Montagu's  Poem  ^  the  Kmg; 
where  he  tells  us  how  the  king  of  France  would  have  been  cele- 
brated by  his  subjects,  if  he  had  oyer  gained  such  an  hcmourdde 
wound  as  King  William's  at  the  fight  of  the  Boyne : 

His  bleeding  arm  had  farnish'd  all  their  rooinn^ 
And  run  for  eyer  purple  in  the  looma. 

pab.il 

P.  91.  1.  \.—Here  Cadmus  reign* d.  This  is  a  pret^ 
solemn  transition  to  the  story  of  Actaeon,  which  is  all  naturally 
told.  The  goddess,  and  her  maids  undressing  her,  are  described 
with  diverting  circumstances.  Actaeon's  flight,  confusion,  and 
griefs,  are  passionately  represented ;  but  it  is  a  pity  the  whole 
narration  should  be  so  carelessly  closed  up. 


-Ut  abesee  queruntur, 


Nee  capere  oblats  segnem  spectacula  predn. 
Vellet  abesse  quidem,  eed  adest,  velletqae  Wdere^ 
Non  etiam  sentire,  canum  fera  facta  iuomm. 

P.  94.  1.  5. — A  generous  pack^  &c  I  have  not  here 
troubled  myself  to  call  over  ActaBon's  pack  of  dogs  in  rhyme : 
Spot  and  Whitefoot  make  but  a  mean  figure  in  heroic  verse,  vA 
the  Greek  names  Ovid  uses  would  sound  a  great  deal  worse.  Be 
closes  up  his  own  catalogue  with  a  kind  of  a  jest  on  it,  quosq^ 
refcrre  mora  est — which,  by  the  way,  is  too  light  and  full  of  h«" 
mour  for  the  other  serious  parts  of  this  story. 

This  way  of  inserting  catalogues  of  proper  names  in  tiMir 
poems^  the  Lati|is  took  firom  the  Greeks  but  have  made  tlMB 
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more  pleasant  than  those  they  imitate,  by  adapting  so  many  de- 
lightfol  characters  to  their  persons'  names ;  in  which  part  Ovid's 
oopioQsness  of  inyention,  and  great  insight  into  nature,  has  given 
him  the  precedence  to  all  the  poets  that  ever  came  before  or  after 
him.  The  smoothness  of  our  English  verse  is  too  mnch  lost  by 
the  repetition  of  proper  names,  which  is  otherwise  very  natural 
and  absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases ;  as  before  a  battle,  to 
raise  in  our  minds  an  answerable  expectation  of  the  event,  and  a 
lively  idea  of  the  numbers  that  are  engaged.  For  had  Homer 
or  Yirgil  only  told  us  in  two  or  three  lines  before  their  fights, 
that  there  were  forty  thousand  of  each  side,  our  imagination 
could  not  possibly  have  been  so  affected,  as  when  we  see  every 
leader  singled  out,  and  every  regiment  in  a  manner  drawn  up  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

PAB.  m. 

p.  95.  L  19.— How  Semele,  &c.  This  is  one  of  Ovid's  fin- 
ished stories.  The  transition  to  it  is  proper  and  unforced :  Juno, 
in  her  two  speeches,  acts  incomparably  well  the  parts  of  a  re- 
aeating  goddess  and  a  tattling  nurse :  Jupiter  makes  a  very  ma- 
jestic figure  with  his  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  is  still  such  a 
one  as  shows  who  drew  it ;  for  who  does  not  plainly  discover 
Oyid^s  hand  in  the 

Qak  tamen  usque  potest^  vires  sibi  demere  tentat. 
Kec,  quo  centimanum  dejecerat  igne  Typbaea, 
Nunc  armatur  eo :  niminm  feritatlB  in  illo. 

Est  aliud  levius  folmen,  cui  dextra  Cyclopum 
Saeyitis  flammeque  minus,  minus  addidit  Irs, 
Tela  Secunda  vocant  superi. 

P.  96.  1.  20.—"  'IVs  toell,  •  says  she^  &c.  Virgil  has  made  a 
Beroe  of  one  of  his  goddesses  in  the  fifth  JBneid ;  but  if  we  com- 
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paro  the  speech  she  there  makes  with  that  of  her  name-nke  in 
this  story,  we  may  find  the  genius  of  each  poet  discovering  itself 
in  the  language  of  the  nurse :  Y irgiPs  Iris  could  not  have  spoken 
more  msgestically  in  her  own  shape ;  but  Juno  is  so  much  altered 
from  herself  in  Ovid,  that  the  goddess  is  quite  lost  in  the  old 
woman. 

PART. 

P.  100.  L  27.— iS^  canH  hegin^  &c.  If  playing  on  words' 
be  excusable  in  any  poem,  it  is  in  this,  where  Echo  is  a  speaker; 
but  it  is  so  mean  a  kind  of  wit,  that  if  it  deserves  excuse  it  eui 
claim  no  more. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  Essay  of  Human  Understanding,  has  given 
us  the  best  account  of  wit,  in  short,  that  can  any  where  be  met 
with.  "  Wit,"  says  he,  ^'  lies  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  pat- 
ting those  together  with  quickness  and  variety,  wherein  can  be 
found  any  resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleastnt 
pictures  and  agreeable  visions  in  the  &ncy.''  Thus  does  tne 
wit,  as  this  incomparable  author  observes,  generally  consist  in 
the  likeness  of  ideas,  and  is  more  or  less  wit,  as  this  likmess  in 
ideas  is  more  surprising  and  unexpected.  But  as  true  wit  is 
nothing  else  but  a  similitude  in  ideas,  so  is  &lse  wit  the  simili- 
tude in  words,  whether  it  lies  in  the  likeness  of  letters  only,  as  in 
anagram  and  acrostic ;  or  of  syllables,  as  in  doggrel  rhymes ;  <ff 

*  If  playing  on  ward*.  The  translator  would  insinxxate,  that  he  omitted 
the  courtship  of  £cho,  in  this  place,  because  it  was  a  play  on  vonU  ;  but  hs 
had  another,  and  better  reason,  which  shews,  at  once,  the  decency  of  the 
voetf  and  the  unaffected  virlue  of  the  man;  who,  not  to  make  a  merit  of 
nis  moral  scruples,  pretends  only  a  critical.  For,  that  this  last  was  noihiog 
more  than  a  pretence,  appears  from  the  following  story  of  Narcisani ;  when 
Echo  is,  again,  introduced  by  Oyid  playing  on  wordt^ont  so  in<^eiuively, 
that  our  critical  translator  condescends  to  play  with  her. 

Ahy&ufhl  beU>9ed in 9ain,  NsndasiiserlM; 
Ah  youth  /  beloved  in  pain^  the  njmph  repHes 
Farewtl, nvi ta«;  the mttiog aoand soaroe Ml 
From  his  fldnt  Itpt,  bm  iIm  ntXL^d^furmod. 
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wiiole  words,  as  puns,  eohos,  and  the  like.  Besides  these  two 
Un^  of  false  and  true  wit,  there  is  another  of  a  ioiddle  nature, 
that  has  something  of  both  in  it  When  in  two  ideas  that  have 
some  resemblance  with  each  other,  and  are  both  expressed  by  the 
same  word,  we  make  use  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  to  speak 
that  of  one  idea  included  under  it,  which  is  proper  to  the  other. 
Thus,  for  example,  most  languages  haye  hit  on  a  word,  which  pro- 
perly signifies  fire,  to  express  love  by,  (and  therefore  we  may  be 
sure  Uiere  is  some  resembhmce  in  the  ideas  mankind  have  of 
them ;)  from  hence  the  witty  poets  of  all  languages,  when  they 
have  once  called  loye  a  fire,  consider  it  no  longer  as  the  passion, 
but  speak  of  it  under  the  notion  of  a  real  fire,  and,  as  the  turn  of 
wit  requires,  make  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence  stand  for 
either  of  the  ideas  that  is  annexed  to  it.  When  Ovid's  Apollo 
fidls  in  love,  he  bums  with  a  new  flame ;  when  the  sea-nymphs 
languish  with  this  passion,  they  kindle  in  the  water ;  the  Greek 
epigrammatist  fell  in  love  with  one  that  flung  a  snow-ball  at  him, 
and  therefore  takes  occasion  to  admire  how  fire  could  be  thus  con- 
cealed in  snow.  In  short,  whenever  the  poet  feels  any  thing  in 
this  love  that  resembles  something  in  fire,  he  carries  on  this 
agreement  into  a  kind  of  allegory ;  but  ^  as  in  the  preceding  in- 
stances, he  finds  any  circumstance  in  his  love  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  fire,  he  calls  his  love  a  fire,  and  by  joining  this  circum- 
stance to  it,  surprises  his  reader  with  a  seeming  contradiction. 
I  should  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  instance,  had  it  not  been 
80  frequent  in  Ovid,  who  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  this  mixed 
wit  of  all  the  ancients,  as  our  Cowley  is  among  the  modems. 
Homer,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the  greatest  poets  Bcoraed  it,  as  in- 
deed it  is  only  fit  for  epigram  and  little  copies  of  verses ;  one 
would  wonder  therefore  how  so  sublime  a  genius  as  Milton  could 
sometimes  fall  into  it,  in  such  a  work  as  an  epic  poem.  But  we 
must  attribute  it  to  his  humouring  the  vicious  taste  of  the  age  he 
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3d  in,  and  the  false  jadgment  of  our  mdeamed  English  readers 
general,  who  have  few  of  them  a  relish  of  the  more  masculine 
1  noble  beaniies  of  poetry. 

FAB.  VL 

Ovid  seems  particularly  pleased  with  the  subject  of  this  story, 
b  has  notoriously  fallen  into  a  fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of 
',  knowing  when  he  has  said  enough,  by  his  endeayouring  to 
;el.  How  has  he  turned  and  twisted  that  one  thought  of  Nar- 
sus's  being  the  person  beloved,  and  the  lover  too  ? 

Cimctaqiie  miratur  qnibus  est  mirabilis  ipse. 

Qui  probata  ipse  probatur. 

Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  incendit  et  ardet 
Atque  oculoa  idem  qui  decipit  incitat  error. 

Perque  oculoa  perit  ipse  suos 

Uror  amore  mei  flammas  moyeoque  feroque,  Ac. 

it  we  cannot  meet  with  a  better  instance  of  the  extravagance 
1  wantonness  of  Ovid^s  fancy,  than  in  that  particular  circum- 
nee  at  the  end  of  the  story  of  Narcissuses  gazing  on  his  face 
er  death  in  the  Stygian  waters.  The  design  was  very  bold,  of 
iing  a  boy  fall  in  love  with  himself  here  on  earth,  but  to  tor- 
e  him  with  the  same  passion  after  death,  and  not  to  let  his 
3st  rest  in  quiet,  was  intolerably  cruel  and  uncharitable. 

P.  101.  1.  25. — But  whilst  vnthin^  &c.  Dumque  sitim 
lare  cupit  sitis  altera  crevit.  We  have  here  a  touch  of  that 
xed  wit  I  have  before  spoken  of,  but  I  think  the  measure  of 
D  in  it  outweighs  the  true  wit ;  for  if  we  express  the  thought 
other  words,  the  turn  is  almost  lost.  This  passage  of  Nar- 
sus  probably  gave  Milton  the  hint  of  applying  it  to  Eve, 
)ugh  I  think  her  surprise  at  the  sight  of  her  own  face  in  the 
ter  far  more  just  and  natural,  than  this  of  Narcissus.     She 

a  raw  anaaH-oMA  W»r  ^  wA\iiBt^^^te  might 
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iuSLj  be  subject  to  the  deliision ;  bat  NaroissnB  had  been  in  the 
irorld  sixteen  years,  and  was  brother  and  son  to  the  water-nymphs, 
ind  therefore  to  be  supposed  conyersant  with  fountains  long  be- 
fore this  fatal  mistake. 

P.  102.  L  29.—"  You  trees;'  says  he,  &c.     Ovid  is  very 
justly  celebrated  for  the  passionate  speeches  of  his  poem.     They 
have  generally  abundance  of  nature  in  them,  but  I  leave  it  to 
better  judgment  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  often  too  witty 
and  too  tedious.     The  poet  never  cares  for  smothering  a  good 
thou^t  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  never  thinks  he  can  draw 
tesrs  enough  from  his  reader,  by  which  means  our  grief  is  either 
diverted  or  spent  before  we  come  to  his  conclusion ;  for  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  delighted  with  the  wit  of  the  poet,  and  con- 
eemed  for  the  person  that  speaks  it ;  and  a  great  critic  has  ad- 
mirably well  observed,  Lamentationes  debent  esse  breves  et  con- 
cisa^  nam  lachripna  subito  excrescit,  et  difficile  est  atiditorem 
vd  lectorem  in  summo  animi  affectu  diu  tenere.     Would  any 
one  in  Narcissus's  condition  have  cried  out — Inqpem  me  copia 
fecit  ?    Or  can  any  thing  be  more  unnatural  than  to  turn  off 
from  his  sorrows  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  reflection  ? 

O  ntinam  nostro  secedere  corpore  pofltemi 

Yotnzn  in  amante  noYum ;  vellem,  quod  amamtn^  abesBct 

None,  I  suppose,  can  be  much  grieved  for  one  that  is  so  witty 
on  his  own  afflictions.  But  I  think  we  may  every  where  observe 
in  Ovid  that  he  employs  his  invention  more  than  his  judgment, 
and  speaks  all  the  ingenious  things  that  can  be  said  on  the  sub- 
jeet,  rather  than  those  which  are  particularly  proper  to  the 
pcnon  tnd  circumstances  of  the  speaker. 


t^  NOTB8. 


PAR  TIL 


P.  106.  L  9.— TTAen  Fentheus  thus.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  spirit  and  fire  in  this  speech  of  Penthens,  but  I  believe  none 
besides  Ovid  woold  have  thought  of  the  transformation  of  the 
serpent's  teeth  for  an  incitement  to  the  Thebans'  courage,  when 
he  desires  them  not  to  degenerate  from  their  great  forefather  tiie 
dragon,  and  draws  a  parallel  between  the  behaviour  of  them 
both. 

Este,  precor  memoreay  qnA  sitia  stirpe  ereati, 
Dliusqae  animoe,  qui  xnoltos  perdidit  xmvm, 
Samite  serpen  tie :  pro  fontibiiB  ille^  laeaqne 
iDteriit^  at  yob  pro  hmA,  yinoite  yestrft. 
lUe  dedit  Letho  fortes,  yos  pellite  molles, 
Et  patriom  revooate  Decua 

FAB.  vm. 

The  story  of  Acoetes  has  abundance  of  nature  in  all  the  parts 
of  it,  as  well  in  the  description  of  his  own  parentage  and  em- 
ployment, as  in  that  of  the  sailors'  characters  and  manners.  Bai^ 
the  short  speeches  scattered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  make  tk^ 
Latin  very  natural,  cannot  appear  so  well  in  our  knguage,  whi^3 
is  much  more  stubborn  and  unpliant,  and  therefore  are  but  as  b^^ 
many  rubs  in  the  story,  that  are  still  turning  the  narration  mv-^ 
of  its  proper  course.  The  transformation  at  the  latter  end  mi 
wonderfully  beautiful. 

PAR  EC 

Ovid  has  two  very  good  similies  on  Pentheus,  where  he  con 
pares  him  to  a  river  in  a  former  story,  and  to  a  war-horse  in  'tJx^ 
present.  ^ 


POEMS 


OH 


8EVEBAL    O00ASI0N8. 


[To  Mb.  Dbtdkn: — These  lines,  of  which  Johnson  saji^  '^n  his  twenty- 
second  year  he  first  shewed  his  power  of  English  poetry  by  some  Terse* 
addressed  to  Dryden,**  hardly  deserve  the  carefol  examination  which  Hnrd 
has  bestowed  upon  them.  They  were  probably  called  forth  by  the  pnbli- 
cation  of  Tonson*s  Third  Miscellany,  which  contained  of  DrydenX  beiide 
a  few  songs,  the  first  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  with  part  of  the  lUBtli 
and  sixteenth.  Dryden,  whom  1^  politics  and  change  of  religion  had  driT- 
en,  in  his  old  age,  to  earn  his  bread  by  translating,  was  gratified  by  the  ap- 
plaose  of  a  promising  scholar  from  the  Uniyersity  of  wiiioh  he  had  vitt- 

ten — 

**  Ozfbrd  to  him  a  deartr  mme  shaD  be 
Than  bis  own  mother  UiiiT«iiltj : 
Thebes  did  bto  green,  unknowing  jootti  CBfSfa ; 
He  chooses  Athens  In  his  riper  sftt  ;** 

and  an  intercourse  began,  which  if  Macaulay's  oonjectore  be  tnii^  hsdt 
decisiye  influence  upon  Addison*s  fortunes ;  for  Dryden  presented  him  to 
Congreye,  and  Congreye  to  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  HalifaT,  one  of  Uf 
earliest  and  most  efficient  patrons. — G.] 


TO   K2.  &2T 


pvtiBto  Tcne.    And 

How«T<r,  it  siAV  not  l>e  a3u«  to  ponit  oat  tbe  pnndpal  d?f«< 
pTtfMtoit,  that  hu  gr««t  f-tampU  mmj  Bot  be  pi«*did  ta  «i)cc 

the  fr«#<Dtaa'l  imp-rrf«?ct  tenM^  ni  the  at-coo^ 

utterij  baoUh4<i  from  oar  poetrj.     Tlieti^^md  i 

cAhen  have  rather  choMo  to  ri^ata  gramfnjLr  itdH^lC  tlian  < 

tliui  unm^KLfuIIy.    Thu  liberty  may,  pa  :  1  ^^  t&kc-n  totafl 

greater  pottry ;  in  odes  especiaJly.    Bvft  t  ^  .*r  w  jir  nHU  | 

to  tarn  the  expreacion  differentlj:  A%  'JL  .'*-»-  ;«» l#acK  or  i 
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Thy  lines  have  heightened  Yiigil's  majesty^ 
And  Horace  wonders  at  himself  in  thee. 
Thou  teachest  Persius  to  inform  our  isle 
In  smoother  numbers,  and  a  clearer  stile ; 
And  Jnvenal,  instructed  in  thy  page, 
Edges  his  satyr,  and  improves  his  rage. 
Thy  copy  casts  a  fairer  Ught  on  all, 
And  still  outshines  the  bright  original 

Now  Ovid  boasts  *  th'  advantage  of  thy  song. 
And  tells  his  story  in  the  British  tongue ; 
Thy  charming  verse,  ^  and  fair  translations,  show 
How  thy  own  laurel  first  began  to  grow ; 
How  wild  Lycaon  changed  by  angry  gods. 
And  frighted  at  himself,  ran  howling  through  the  woods.* 

0  mayst  thou  still  the  noble  task  prolong,' 
Nor  age,  nor  sickness  interrupt  thy  song : 
Then  may  we  wondering  read,  how  human  limbs 
Have  watered  kingdoms,  and  dissolved  in  streams ; 
Of  those  rich  fruits  that  on  the  fertile  mould 
Tum'd  yellow  by  decrees,  and  ripenM  into  gold : 
How  some  in  feathers,  or  a  ragged  hide. 
Have  livM  a  second  life,  and  different  natures  tiy^d. 
Then  will  thy  Ovid,  thus  transform^,  reveal 
A  nobler  change  than  he  himself  can  tell.* 

Mag,  Coll  Oxan,  June  2, 1693. 
Hie  AnUiorVi  ■(•  tL 

*  — th*  advantage  of  thy  eong.    An  instance  of  nnpoetical  tSKprrnKtBtu 

*  7%y  eharming  verse  and  fair  tranelaiUme.  The  epitheU  too  geiwtl 
and  proeaio. 

^Alexandrinee,  as  they  are  called,  should  never  be  admitted  into  tin 
kind  of  verse.  But  Dryden*s  unoonfined  genius  had  given  a  aanetkiiio 
them. 

*  0  tnavat  thou  ttUl,  Ac  See  note  in  the  preceding  page.  It  migkk 
have  stood  thus:  "TStill  may  thy  mvM  the  nobie  task  prolong.'' 

•reveal-^elL  Bad  rhymes.  There  are  other  instances  m  thia  itoi 
ptfm;  and  in  general  Mr.  Addison  waa  a  had  rhymist 


AN  ACCOUNT   OF 

^^^E    GREATEST    ENGLISH    POETS. 

TO  MR.  H.  &*•  AfrilS,  1694. 

^iNCE,  dearest  Hany,^  jou  will  needs  request 
-A.  short  account  of  all  the  mnse-possest, 
TThat,  down  from  Chanoer's  days  to  Drjden's  times, 
Have  spent  their  noble  rage  in  British  rhymes ; 

Without  more  pr^&ce,  writ  in  formal  length, 

To  speak  the  undertaker's  want  of  strength, 

^   The  Socheverell  to  whom  theM  lines  were  addressed,  was,  accord* 

^^    to  one  account^  a 'Manxman,   who  died  young,  leaving  a  history 

^^     the   Isle    of   Man.     He    left   his   papers   to  Addison,    and    among 

^^iti  the  plan  of  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates.    In  this   case, 

*''^hi)5on's   sarcasm  is   at   faulty   though   it  is    somewhat    strange   that 

^^th  the  Toucher  for  this  fiiet  among  his  own  papers,  he  should  not  have 

^ii'ected  his  mistake. — [Vide  note  to  Johnson's  Life  of  Addison.]    But  as  is 

^^re  generally  believed,  he  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sacheverell,  whose  trial 

^^c:ited  so  much  attention ;  and  Addison  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 

^  oung,  to  have  been  in  love  with  a  sister  of  his. 

This  piece  was  first  published  in  a  miscellany,  and  never  reprinted  by 
Addison  himself^  who  probably  saw  reason,  in  after  years,  to  change  some 
(>f  his  opinions.  Johnson  says'he  never  printed  it  The  omission  of  Shak- 
Bpeare's  name  has  been  often  noticed.  The  finest  pa5>8age  is  the  lines  on 
Milton.— G. 

•  Henry  Sacheverell,  whose  story  is  well  known.  Yet  with  all  his  fol- 
lies, some  respect  may  seem  due  to  tne  memory  of  a  man,  who  had  merit  in 
his  youth,  as  appears  from  a  paper  of  verses  under  his  name,  in  Dryden's 
Miscellanies;  and  who  lived  in  the  earl  j  friendship  of  Mr.  Addison. 

^  Tlie  introductory  and  concluding  lines  of  this  poem  are  a  bad  imita- 
tion of  Horace's  manner — Srrmoni  propiora.  In  the  rest,  the  t>octry  is  bet- 
ter than  the  critidnn,  which  is  right  or  wrong,  as  it  chances ;  being  echoed 
from  the  common  voice. 
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I'll  try  to  make  their  several  beauties  known, 
And  show  their  verses  worth,  tho'  not  mj  own. 

Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supine, 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine ; 
'Till  Chaucer  first,  a  merry  bard,  arose, 
And  many  a  story  told  in  rhyme  and  prose. 
But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ, 
Worn  out  his  language,  and  obscur'd  his  wit : 
In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolish'd  strain, 
And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh  in  vain. 

Old  Spenser,*  next,  warm'd  with  poetic  rage. 
In  ancient  tales  amus'd  a  barbarous  age ; 
An  age  that  yet  uncultivate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursu'd 
Through  pathless  fields,  and  unfrequented  floods, 
To  dens  of  dragons,  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleas'd  of  yore. 
Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more ; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  wellpleas'd  at  distance  all  the  sights 
Of  arms  and  palfries,  battles,  fields,  and  fights, 
And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights. 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay, 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then*  (a  mighty  genius)  wrote, 
O'er-run  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought : 

^  Old  8pen§er,  Addison  is  said  to  havo  confessed  that  when  he  wroU 
this  judgment^  he  had  never  read  Spenser.  In  the  Spectator  he  poll 
Spenser  "  in  the  same  cla^s  with  Milton." — G. 

*  Greai  Cowley  then.  But  if  he  had  not  read  Spenser,  he  eiidently 
had  read  Ck>wley,  whose  prose  he  must  have  admired,  if  for  nothing'  elMk 
for  ito  fk^edom  from  the  ^ults  which  are  here  so  justly  condemned  m  hb 


Stt  vit  like  tlxtfir  m  tnj  fikape  will  ] 

Wi«|  iinise  bat  tltioe  am  eqttttl  idnite 

And  it  tJbe  dtfie^^Myatii'fi  Finte  lo  tLv  1jt«  :  * 

f'mdat^  mhaam  otbetB  in  &  bboar^il  itnun, 

Jbkd  lbte'*d  expreflfiioii  imitale  m  vmtii  t 

Wdl-iklettM  in  Ibee  be  «oari  ivith  new  d«tlight. 

And  pla  JB  in  nKire  tmboniided  fine,  and  tokes  &  nobler  fl 

Blest  maD  !  wbeae  s^lflM  life  sad  dtartnuig  Ujs 
Empkj'd  the  tuneful  pnabte  iB  tbj  prmlee  : 
Ble&t  mail !  wLo  now  shall  b^  for  «fer  knowii 
Iq  Sprat's  suecessfrd  Uboura  and  tbj  own. 

But  Milton^  next,  witb  bi^  »nd  baugbty  xtnlkfi 
UofetterM  m  majestick  numbers  walks  ; 
Kd  Talgar  hero  caii  bis  muse  itigage ; 
Nor  eaxtb'fi  widfl  sei^iie  eonfine  bis  h&Uow'd  ruge* 
8ce !  aee,  bo  upward  eprLngs^  and  towVing  bigU 
Spurns  the  dull  proTince  of  naortolitjf 

r*e.     ParU  of  bb  crilicistn  arc  admirubU :  but  tho  iiafi>rtuaji|«  I 
1*  more  h&d  pleiw^^d  «i**'  hiwi  bean  ■«\-^ci-vljr  H"3lcd«d.^^. 

«  Cowlej  hfld  ^eftt  merit,  but  tmtun  bod  fonned  bim  to  mAaigi« 
fOn'i  lute,  and  &iit  PJodArV  If  re 
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Shakes  hemTen's  etenal  thione  with  dire  alanns, 
And  sets  the  Alnug^tj  thunderer  in  anns. 
What^^er  his  pen  defloiibes  I  more  than  see. 
Whilst  evVj  Ycne  anrajed  in  majesty, 
Bold,  and  sublime,  mj  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seems  aboYe  the  oritick^s  nioer  laws.* 
How  are  yon  strack  with  terror  and  delight, 
When  angel  with  arch-angel  copes  in  fight  I 
When  great  Messiah's  out-spread  banner  shines, 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
What  sounds  of  brazen  wheels,  what  thunder,  scaie^ 
And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war ! 
With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire, 
To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire ; 
But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise, 
And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise ; 
What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture  can  express 
A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness.  ^ 
Oh  had  the  poet  ne  er  profaii'd  his  pen, 
To  varnish  o  er  the  guilt  of  faithless  men ; 
His  other  works  might  have  deserv'd  applause  I 
But  now  the  language  can't  support  the  cause ; 
While  the  clean  current,  tho'  serene  and  bright, « 
Betrays  a  bottom  odious  to  the  sight 

•  1  wonder  what  theeie  laws  could  be.  Nobody  understood  tlu 
nicest  /a«p*,  better  than  Milton,  or  observed  them  with  more  respec 
observation  mi^ht  be  true  of  Shakspeare ;  but^  by  illhap,  we  di 
muoh  as  find  his  name  in  this  account  of  English  [>oet& 

^  A  vision  so  pro/use  of  pleasantness.      A  prettily  turned  line, 
pression  (originally  Milton  s,  P.  L.  iv.  243.  viiL  286)  pleased   our 
much,  that  we  have  it  again  in  the  letter  from  Italy — -profuse  of  U 
elsewhere. 

•  Serene  and  bright.  Tliis  is  a  strange  description  of  Milton's  Ui 
if  be  means  the  language  of  his  pixwe  works.  The  panegyric  seen 
at  imndom. 
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Bat  now  mj  muse  a  softer  strain  rehearse, 
^^^  every  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  verse ; 
^^e  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays : 
^tuse  tune  thy  verse,  with  art,  to  Waller's  praise. 
While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  inspire 
^ft  melting  thoughts,  and  propagate  desire , 
^0  long  shall  Waller's  strains  our  passions  move, 
-And  Sacharissa's  beauties  kindle  love. 
7hj  verse,  harmonious  bard,  and  flattering  song. 
Can  make  the  vanquished  great,  the  coward  strong, 
Thy  verse  can  show  *  ev'n  Cromwell's  innocence, 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  bore  him  hence. 
Oh  had  thy  muse  not  come  an  age  too  soon. 
But  seen  great  Nassau  on  the  British  throne  ! 
How  had  his  triumphs  glitter'd  in  thy  page. 
And  warm'd  thee  to  a  more  exalted  rage ! 
What  scenes  of  death  and  horror  had  we  view'd, 
And  how  had  Boyne's  wide  curi'ent  reek'd  in  blood  i 
Or,  if  Maria's  charms  thou  would'st  rehearse, 
In  smoother  numbers  and  a  softer  verse  ; 
Thy  pen  had  well  describ'd  her  graceful  air. 
And  Gloriana  wou'd  have  seem'd  more  fair. 

Nor  must  Boscommon  pass  neglected  by, 
That  makes  ev'n  rules  a  noble  poetry  : 
Rules,  whose  deep  sense,  and  heav'nly  numbers  show 
The  best  of  criticks,  and  of  poets  too. 
Nor,  Denham,  must  we  e'er  forget  thy  strains, 
While  Cooper's  Hill  commands  the  neighb'ring  plains. 

'  Thy  vrrse  can  thov*.  Of  tliis  and  the  four  next  liiiea,  Johnson  says,— 
M  It  18  this  but  to  say,  Hint  ho  wlio  would  complinieiit  Cromwell  had 
uu  the  proper  poet  for  Kiu^'  WiJJiii/jj  ? " — O. 

vol..  1. — 7 
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But  see  where  arfcfiil  Drjden  next  appears 
Grown  old  in  rhyme,  but  charming  ev^n  in  years. 
Great  Dryden  next,  whose  tuneful  muse  affords 
The  sweetest  numbers,  and  the  fittest  words. 
Whether  in  comick  sounds  or  tragick  airs  ^ 
She  forms  her  voice,  she  moves  our  smiles  or  tears. 
If  satire  or  heroic  strains  she  writes, 
Her  hero  pleases,  and  her  satire  bites. 
From  her  no  harsh  unartful  numbers  &11, 
She  wears  all  dresses,  and  she  charms  in  alL 
How  might  we  fear  our  English  poetry. 
That  long  has  flourished,  shou'd  decay  with  thee ; 
Did  not  the  muses  other  hope  appear, 
Harmonious  Congreve,  and  forbid  our  fear : 
Congreve !  whose  fancy's  unexhausted  store 
Has  given  already  much,  and  promised  more. 
Congreve  shall  still »»  preserve  thy  fame  alive, 
And  Dryden's  muse  shall  in  his  friend  survive. 

I'm  tir'd  with  rhyming,  and  would  fain  give  o'er, 
But  justice  still  demands  one  labour  more : 
The  noble  Montague  *  remains  unnam'd. 
For  wit,  for  humour,  and  for  judgment  fam'd ; 
To  Dorset  he  directs  liis  artful  muse, 
In  numbers  such  as  Dorset's  self  might  use. 

^  7%tf  noble  Montague.  It  is  of  Montague  that  Pope  eayis-  **  be  ▼** 
fed  with  dedication?/'  and  Tickell,  that  he  rewarded  them  alL—  v>. 

•  Whether  in  comic  touTuU  or  traaick  air%,  A  writer  in  (MhioD,  Uk* 
the  stoical  wise  man«  is  every  thing  he  has  a  mind  to  be.  Dry(l;n*8  come- 
dies are  very  indifferent^  and  his  tragedies  still  worse. 

^  Congreve  ehall  still.  Another  poet  in  fashion :  bat  it  is  not  safe  to 
prophecy  of  such.  All  he  had  of  iJryden'e  muse  was  only  his  quaint  an^ 
m-ftpplied  wit. 


Hinr  begligfiEtlj  grac^^ful  Le  tmrcmi 

Hji  Terse,  and  writes  in  looat*  famUxar  fltraiiwt ; 

How  ^'ftttitj'fl  godlike  acta  adorn  hU  lioes, 

■^iiJi  the  hofo  in  ftill  gkry  nHin^i. 

We  let  IJj  ftriD^*  set  la  jtist  arrajf, 

-^  lhym*B  dy^tl  waves  rau  |mr[il«i  to  tkt  tea. 

bWSosaii  cliookM  with  mm^  and  irms,  and  blood; 

Not  apid  Xanthus'  ce!ebrat.«4  flood,  \ 

oWI  !oag«r  be  the  poet's  highlit  lUcmitii, 

^o^godi  aad  heroes  fought  promi8cmi>ua  m  their  Atrcimu. 

Bat  noir,  to  Nassan^i  Beeret  coanoUa  nds^d^ 

He  aids  the  hero,  whom  before  he  praised. 

TiQ  done  at  length ;  and  now,  dear  friend^  receive 
The  last  po<jr  present  that  my  muse  can  give, 
I  Icate  the  arte  of  poetry  and  verse  ^ 
To  them  that  practise  Vm  TTith  more  snceeflS. 
Of  greater  tmtha  =  Til  noiv  prepare  to  tellj 
And  £0  at  oneej  dear  friend  and  muse,  farewell. 

'  flem«  IJW  art*,  t&c.  These  linei  have  foimd  n  p\&ee  in  the  tw«l 
^pttrof  "Hid  art  of  amtiiig  Jq  ynoctry."  "  Let  versei  rua  ja  this  m 
X  jntt  to  be  a  vehicle  to  the  irorjla.  (I  tftkc  lb  em  from  mj  last  ct 
\^^tf  "wliix,  thotii^U  others lae  hj  tio  m«atis  of  our  riLakr  tdcmed,  oncct 
s  life^  ta  have  a  niitid  t^i  lie  ainiL^le^  <fec»)  " — G* 

'  Offi^^^  triiiks,    AddiftOii,  at:  thifl  tint^j  tlionglii  of  takuig  ardert 
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LINES    TO    THE    KING. 

PRESENTED  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

TO    TUB 

BIQHT  nON.  BIS  JOHN  BOMERS,  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  QBBA.TSEALI 

If  yet  year  thoughts  are  loose  from  state  afGtdrs,* 
Nor  feel  the  burden  of  a  kingdom's  cares, 
If  yet  your  time  and  actions  are  your  own, 
Keceivo  the  present  of  a  muse  unknown : 

^To  the  Right  Honor ahle^  d:e.,  Sir  John  Samers: — Somen,  equally  emi* 
iient  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  a  statesman,  and  a  patron  of  letters,  wubon 
at  Worcester  in  1652.  lie  studied  at  Oxford,  soon  distinguished  himielf 
at  the  bar,  made  his  first  appearance  in  political  life  aa  an  opponent  of  the 
policy  of  Charles  II.,  established  his  legal  reputation  by  his  five  mimiteii 
plea  in  defence  of  the  seven  bishops,  sat  for  Worcester  in  tlie  conTcstioB 
of  parliament,  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons  in  the  cooferenM 
with  the  lords  on  the  word  abdicate^  was  knighted  and  made  Solicitor 
general  iu  1C89,  Attorney-general  in  1602,  Lord  Keeper  in  1698»  andLori 
High  Chancellor  in  1C95,  and  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Somen,  BtfW 
Evesham.  After  William's  death,  he  retired  from  public  life  to  kttA 
which  he  had  always  loved,  and,  in  this  capacity,  waa  chosen  PrssidcBtcf 
the  Ro\*nl  Society.  In  170G  he  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  for  England  sad 
Scotland,  nnd  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissionen  for  carrying  it  into 
eflfoct. 

In  1708  he  returned  to  public  life  as  President  of  the  Council,  wsidit- 
missed  in  1710,  and  died  in  1716  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  at  the  age  of  64  Ai 
a  patron  of  letters,  his  name  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  Addiio^ 
like  whom  he  contributed  to  call  attention  to  the  neglected  beautiM  <rfthe 
Paradise  Lost  He  translated  some  of  Ovid's  epistles,  Plutmi^h't  Aldbi* 
adcs,  and  wrote  several  tracts,  one  of  which,  called  "The  judgment  of 
whole  kin^dom8  and  nations  concefninp  the  ii::hts,  powers,  and  pnrogt. 
tives  of  kinps,  end  the  ri^rhts,   ]>rivil«»}roi»,  nnd  properties  of  the  people 

■  ThU  short  ii<1dre<y*  to  lus  paVrvm,  va  -^AvVa  wi\  v^q^^^^^^*^^^  ^ 
poem,  which  it  introducea,  very  pToaa\«i, 
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A  mu»a  tliat  In  advent *ro(u  muiiljcirs  Ein^ 
The  rout  of  armies^  and  tlio  ^11  uf  kiitgKf 
Britain  tidvauc^dj  &nd  Eurta^'n   pv^nce  realtor M, 
By  Soniere'  oounsds^  and  by  Nassau's  sword. 

To  joUf  my  lord^  tbesc  darbg  ibougliU  belong, 
Wbo  belp'd  to  nkiBQ  tliG  subject  of  my  eioDg ; 
To  y<Mi  tbe  kero  of  my  Terse  rcTeali  ^H 

Hiii  great  designs,  to  you  in  oonnoil  tells  " 

His  mmost  thougbtSj  determtning  tbc  doom 
Of  lomuB  nuB%OTm%  and  buttka  yet  to  coniit. 
And  well  could  you^  m  yonr  immortal  fitraiusi 
Describe  bis  conduct,  ciiid  rew^^rd  bl^  p«iiii: 
Dtit  kiuce  tbc  Btat4  ba^  all  jotir  i^nreit  engrodi, 
And  poetry  in  liigher  thoughts  U  io§t, 
Attend  to  what  a  les£cr  mufio*  luditegj 
P&rdon  ber  fan  Hi  aad  countt^itiince  her  flights. 

■bi^iogv "  Ac.,  <tc,,  wn^  reprinted  during  tbe   diacusAioDB  which 
flw  own  r«Trolytioii^  with  the  fullowiug  dflt«:- — 

ITt^-port^  Hbode  lalfltid  i  T^^nmiGrl  and  Aold  by  Soloman  Bcnil 

i^(mier»  led  &\so  a  IftTgc  collation  of  scarce  tmet^  from  wbii 
*wn  Tfaa  published,  in  U  vols.,  md  ill  1808-1 8 ri^  o  nciT  •dite 
TI^k  +to,  edited  by  Sir  Wttlt^r  Scott 

It  is  W  him  that  Swift,  la  a  letter  to  BoUngbroke,  ottHb 
i^irtiUnty  of  All  ftldemiun  Of  i^  gentlemiui  ualiep;"  uml  EviJyi 
bim,  m  tbe  3d  vol.  of  hi^  mtiinoira,  '*  It  h  eeirtnlti  that  thiA  cbanec 
BKitt  «x4!ell«iit  lawyer^  very  learnt  in  All  polite  l!ber*t\ire,  ft  a^f 
ttii*t«r  'if  &  hflodfionie  ^tjlc^  and  of  easj  {toav^rsutioa :  but  he 
n&k«  tfMi  iriH^li  biLBle  to  be  neb,  ha  bU  predcce?9oi%  aad  iiii>sti  i 
tUi  ■§«  did,  t^  n  mora  prmli^ioua  excess  than  was  ever  laiiiwn.*^ 
Addiaoti,  m^ho  wa«  not  yat  known  to  ^omen,  wn^a  iriviti^d  to 
hitni  &nt]  tliu^  hiff  eeeond  veiiBa^  Vik^  Iha  titrate  opanecl  tbe  wuy 
poftftut  pobtieal  a*  well  o.a  liturary  ao(jtiaintan<ie.^^CT.] 

•  Le^nt  jniww.  ii«?**  lift*  two  eompttrative*,  hn  ami  fii 
l«aT««  tia  at  lilwry  to  employ  rfiA^ff.  The  iound  will  direct  tii 
|it«£er  the  c^se  to 'the  otlier.     Aa  hett^  a  leimr  m*w*,  i*  doftrty  b 
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On  you,  my  lord,  with  anzioas  fear  I  wut, 
And  from  your  judgment  must  expect  my  fate, 
Who,  free  from  vulgar  passions,  are  above 
Degrading  envy,  or  misguided  love ; 
If  you,  well  pleasM,  shall  smile  upon  my  lays, 
Secure  of  fame,  my  voice  1*11  boldly  raise, 
For  next  to  what  you  write,  is  what  you  praisa 
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When  now  the  business  of  the  field  is  o'er, 
The  trumpets  sleep,  and  cannons  cease  to  roar, 
When  ev'ry  dismal  echo  is  decay'd. 
And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  laid ; 
Attend,  auspicious  prince,  and  let  the  muse 
In  humble  accents  milder  thoughts  infuse. 

Qthcrs,  in  bold  prophetick  numbers  skilled, 
Set  thee  in  arms,  and  led  thee  to  the  field, 
My  muse  expecting  on  the  British  strand 
Waits  thy  return,  and  welcomes  thee  to  land : 
She  oft  has  seen  thee  pressing  on  the  foe. 
When  Europe  was  concerned  in  ev'ry  blow ; 
But  durst  not  in  hcroick  strains  rejoice  ; 
The  trumpets,  drums,  and  cannons  drown'd  her  voice : 

*  Tliis  poem  was  addressed  to  William  on  his  retnm  firom  the  ciift- 
poign  of  1695  in  Flanders^  against  the  French  army  under  Villeroy.  1^ 
great  event  of  the  campaign  was  the  taking  of  Namur  on  the  4th  oC 
August. — G. 

a  Us8  muse.  But,  in  general,  it  may  be  a  good  rule  "to  join  leu  vith  i 
8inp:ular  noun,  and  /«««•  with  a  plural: " — as,  when  we  say,  a  Uudif^^ 
and,  lesser  dlffimlties.  The  reason  is,  that  few  singular  noons  teiiiuiiit« 
in  «,  and  most  plural  nouns  do. 

WorseTy  the  second  comparative  of  had^  has  not  tlie  same  anthority  to 
plead,  as  lesser^  and  is  not»  I  think,  of  equal  use.— Our  grammariani  d» 
not  enough  attend  to  the  influence,  which  the  ear  has  in  modeUing  a  Isa- 
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She  saw  the  Boyne  *  run  thick  with  human  gore, 
And  floating  corps  Ije  beating  on  the  shore : 
She  saw  thee  climb  the  banks,  bat  try'd  in  yain 
To  trace  her  hero  through  the  dnsty  pkin, 
When  through  the  thick  embattl'd  lines  he  broke, 
l^ow  plangM  amidst  the  foes,  now  lost  in  clouds  of  smoke. 

O  that  some  muse^  renown'd  for  lofty  verse, 
Xn  daring  numbers  wou'd  thy  toils  rehearse  1 
Draw  thee  beloy'd  in  peace,  and  fear'd  in  wars, 
Xnur'd  to  noon-day  sweats,*  and  mid-night  cares ! 
But  still  the  godlike  man,  by  jome  hard  fate, 

deceives  the  glory  of  his  toils  too  late ; 

Too  late  the  verse  the  mighty  act  succeeds, 

One  age  the  hero,  one  the  poet  breeds. 
A  thousand  years  in  full  succession  ran. 

Ere  Yirgil  rais'd  his  voice,  and  sung  the  man 

Who,  driven  by  stress  of  fate,  such  dangers  bore 

On  stormy  seas,  and  a  disastrous  shore, 

Before  he  settled  in  the  promised  earth. 

And  gave  the  empire  of  the  world  its  birth. 

Troy  long  had  found  the  Grecians  bold  and  fierce. 

Ere  Homer  muster'd  up  their  troops  in  verse ; 

Long  had  Achilles  quell'd  the  Trojans'  lust, 

And  laid  the  labour  of  the  gods  in  dust. 

Before  the  tow'ring  muse  began  her  flight. 

And  drew  the  hero  raging  in  the  fight, 

^She  9aw  the  Boyne,  The  usual  poetic  exaggeration.  This  battle, 
hich  on  the  11th  July,  1690,  decided  the  fate  of  James  II.,  cost  him  little 
ore  than   1500  men.    William  was  slightly  wounded. — G. 

•  He  should  have  said  health  as  he  does  say  in  the  Campaign,  The  mid' 
fhi  teatcheB  and  the  noon-day  he  U9, 
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Engage  in  tented  fields,  and  rolling  floods, 
Or  slaughtVing  mortals,  or  a  match  for  god& 

And  here,  perhaps,  bj  fate's  unerring  doom, 
Some  mighty  bard  lies  hid  in  years  to  come, 
That  shall  in  William's  godlike  acts  engage, 
And  with  his  battels,  warm  a  future  age. 
Hibernian  fields  shall  here  ihj  conquests  show. 
And  Boyn  be  sung,  when  it  has  ceas'd  to  flow; 
Here  Gralliok  labours  shall  advance  thy  fame. 
And  here  Seneffe*  shall  wear  another  name. 
Our  late  posterity,  with  secret  dread, 
Shall  view  thy  battels,  and  with  pleasure  read 
How,  in  the  bloody  field,  too  near  advanced. 
The  guiltless  bullet  on  thy  shoulder  glanc'd.^ 

The  race  of  Nassaus  was  by  heavhi  designed 
To  curb  the  proud  oppressors  of  mankind. 
To  bind  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  with  laws. 
And  fight  in  evVy  injur'd  nation's  cause. 
The  world's  great  patriots ;  they  for  justice  call, 
And  as  they  favour,  kingdoms  rise  or  fall. 
Our  British  youth,  unus'd  to  rough  alarms, 
Careless  of  fame,  and  negligent  of  arms, 

*  And  here  Seneffe  thall  war  another  name.  Battle  of  Seneff  in  Fli* 
dere,  Augll,  1674.  The  last  battle  of  the  great  Cond6— wlio  foagbt 
three  divisions  of  the  enemy  in  succession.  The  last  combat  lasted  till  niid- 
night,  and  between  both  armies  26,000  men  were  killed  without  a  dcciai^* 
victory  on  either  side.  Cond6  was  severely  criticiied  for  sacrifieiDgGO 
many  men,  and  the  lover  of  rhetorical  artifice  will  admire  the  skill  witl^ 
which  Bossuet  in  his  celebrated  funeral  oration,  escapes  the  periloni  point 
of  his  subject,  by  connecting  his  mention  of  Seneff  with  a  personal  aneedot« 
of  the  Prince  and  his  son. — G. 

*  7%0  ffuiltleM  bulUff  <bcL  Delicately,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nobly  ex* 
pressed  Our  great  preacher,  TVWoUon,  ^^%  not  so  happy  whea  he  apbki 
of  the  kiDg^B  shoulder  as  b^ng  kiTMUji  kissed  \i^  \)Da%\s^^\.. 
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Had  long  forgot  to  meditate  the  foe, 
And  beard  unwarm'd  the  martial  tmmpet  blow ; 
Bat  now,  inspired  by  thee,  with  fresh  delight, 
Their  swords  they  brandish,  and  require  the  fight, 
Benew  their  ancient  conquests  on  the  main, 
And  act  their  fathers*  triumphs  o'er  again ; 
Pir'd  when  they  hear  how  Agincourt  was  strow'd 
With  (Gallic  corps,  and  Gressi  swam  in  blood, 
With  eager  warmth  they  fight,  ambitious  all 
Who  first  shall  storm  the  breach,  or  mount  the  wall. 
In  vain  the  thronging  enemy  by  force 
Would  clear  the  ramparts,  and  repel  their  course ; 
They  break  through  all,  for  William  leads  the  way, 
Where  fires  rage  most,  and  loudest  engines  play. 
Namure's  late  terrors'  and  destruction  show. 
What  William,  warm'd  with  just  revenge,  can  do. 
Where  once  a  thousand  turrets  raised  on  high 
Their  gilded  spires,  and  glitter'd  in  the  sky. 
An  undistinguish'd  heap  of  dust  is  found. 
And  all  the  pile  lies  smoking  on  the  ground. 

His  toils  for  no  ignoble  ends  designed, 
Promote  the  common  welfare  of  mankind ; 
No  wild  ambition  moves,  but  Europe's  fears. 
The  cries  of  orphans,  and  the  widow's  tears ; 
Opprest  religion  gives  the  first  alarms. 
And  injur'd  justice  sets  him  in  his  arms ; 
His  conquests  freedom  to  the  world  afford. 
And  nations  bless  the  labors  of  his  sword. 

'  Kamur^i  late  terrors,  &«.  The  town  of  Namur  had  .been  taken  by 
luis  XIV.  in  person,  June,  1692,  in  eight  days,  and  the  citadel  in  twenty- 
ro,  William  retook  them  in  1696— the  town  after  thirty-five  days'  aieg^ 
e  citadel  sixty-eight — O. 
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Thus  when  the  fonning  mufle  would  oopy  finrih 
A  perfect  pattern  of  heroick  worth, 
She  sets  a  man  triumphant  in  the  field, 
O^er  giants  cloven  down,  and  monsters  kill'd, 
Keeking  with  blood,  and  smeer'd  with  dust  and  sweat. 
Whilst  angry  gods  conspire  to  make  him  great. 

Thy  navy  rides  on  seas  before  unprest, 
And  strikes  a  terror  through  the  haughty  east ; 
Algiers  and  Tunis  from  their  sultry  shore 
With  horrour  hear  the  British  engines  roar, 
Fain  from  the  neighboring  dangers  would  they  run, 
And  wish  themselves  still  nearer  to  the  sun. 
The  Gallick  ships  are  in  their  ports  confined, 
Deny'd  the  common  use  of  sea  and  wind. 
Nor  dare  again  ^  the  British  strength  engage ; 
Still  they  remember  that  destructive  rage 
Which  lately  made  their  trembling  host  retire, 
Stunn'd  with  the  noise,  and  wrapt  in  smoke  and  fire ; 
The  waves  with  wide  unnumbered  wrecks  were  strow'd, 
And  planks,  and  arms,  and  men,  promiscuous  flow'd. 

Spain's  numerous  fleet  that  perisht  on  our  coast. 
Could  scarce  a  larger  line  of  battel  boast. 
The  winds  could  hardly  drive  'em  to  their  fate. 
And  all  the  ocean  laboured  wilh  the  weight 

'  Nor  dare  again.  The  battle  of  la  Hogue,  28th  May,  1692,  one  of  tbe 
most  brilliant  pages  in  the  history  of  the  French  navy.  Admiral  TowiHe, 
with  only  44  ships,  attacked  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  of  85,  and  fongbt 
them  till  night,  'without  losing  a  ship  or  breaking  his  line.  After  this  spir 
ited  answer  to  an  unjust  sarcasm  of  the  Minister  of  War,  he  retreated.  vA 
his  fleet,  becoming  scattered,  was  blockaded  and  destroyed  in  different 
ports.  A  literal  verification,  though  hardly  a  justifieatioii,  of  our  Foit'i 
houBtM  linea.-^. 
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Where-e'er  the  wares  in  restless  errors  rowle, 
The  sea  lies  open  now  to  either  pole  : 
Now  may  we  safely  use  the  northern  gales, 
And  in  the  Polar  Circle  spread  oar  sails; 
Or  deep  in  southern  climes,  secure  from  wars, 
New  lands  explore,  and  sail  by  other  stars ; 
Fetch  uncontrolled  each  labour  of  the  sun. 
And  make  the  product  of  the  world  our  own. 

At  length,  proud  prince,  ambitious  Lewis,  cease 
To  plague  mankind,  and  trouble  Europe's  peace ; 
Think  on  the  structures  which  thy  pride  has  rase'd, 
On  towns  unpeopled,  and  on  fields  laid  waste ; 
Think  on  the  heaps  of  corps,  and  streams  of  blood, 
On  every  guilty  plain,  and  purple  flood. 
Thy  arms  have  made,  and  cease  an  impious  war, 
Nor  waste  the  lives  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
Or  if  no  milder  thought  can  calm  thy  mind. 
Behold  the  great  avenger  of  mankind, 
See  mighty  Nassau  through  the  battel  ride. 
And  see  thy  subjects  gasping  by  his  side : 
Fain  would  the  pious  prince  refuse  th'  alarm, 
Fain  would  he  check  the  fury  of  his  arm  ; 
But  when  thy  cruelties  his  thoughts  engage. 
The  hero  kindles  with  becoming  rage, 
Then  countries  stoln,  and  captives  unrestor'd. 
Give  strength  to  every  blow,  and  edge  his  sword. 
Behold  with  what  resistless  force  he  falls 
On  towns  besieg'd,  and  thunders  at  thy  walls  I 
Ask  Villeroy,'  for  Villeroy  beheld 
The  town  surrendered,  and  the  treaty  seal'd ; 

•  Aik  Villeroy.     Wher,  a  few  yean  n/ler  the  publication  tf  \3Qai  V^^A^ 
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With  what  amazini:  stronffth  the  forts  wore  won, 
Whilst  th«'  whch'  |.n\v'r  nf  p'raiico  stood  looking  on. 

But  stop  not  here :  behold  where  Berkley  *  stands, 
And  executes  his  injur'd  King's  commands ; 
Around  thj  coast  his  bursting  bombs  he  pours 
On  flaming  oittadels  and  falling  tow'rs ; 
With  hizzing  streams  of  fire  the  air  they  streak, 
And  hurl  destruction  round  'em  where  they  break ; 
The  skies  with  long  ascending  flames  are  bright, 
And  all  the  sea  reflects  a  quivering  light 

Thus  ^tna,  when  in  fierce  eruptions  broke, 
Fills  heav'n  with  ashes,  and  the  earth  with  smoke  ] 
Hero  crags  of  broken  rocks  are  twirPd  on  high, 
Here  molten  stones  and  scattered  cinders  fly : 

iUon  met  Boiloau,  he  may  have  recalled,  perhaps,  m  celebrated  ode  cf 
French  poet,  and  particularly  the  following  lines : — 

Accourez,  Nassau,  Bavlire, 
IK*  cw  inurs  runlquo  os|K>ir! 
A  oouvert  tl'unc  rivli-ro, 
Veno/^  V0115  i»ouvez  tout  voir. 
O)nsiiloroz  cos  npproohcs ! 
Voyoz  griuipor  siir  cimj  roches 
Ci»5  athK'U'S  iH'lliqiUMix; 
£t  dans  les  eaux,  dans  la  llumrac 
LonK  h  tout  donnant  1  ame, 
Marcher,  courir  avec  eux. 

Racine,  who,  as  royal  historioirrapher,  was  present  at  the  first  siege 
s'aniur,  has  given  many  interesting  details  of  it  in  his  letters  to  Boileao. 
t. 

^  B:rkl*y.  Lord  Berkley's  bombardment  of  Havre,  Dieppe,  Ac.,  and 
repulse  before  Brest,  would  hardly  seora  to  bo  a  fit  subject  of  pane- 
ic  for  a  gentle  nature  like  Addison's.  Tlie  English  endeavored  to  throw 
blame  of  this  mode  of  warfare  upon  the  French  and  struck  a  medal,  al- 
ine to  the  use  of  bombs  as  a  French  invention  by  the  inscription,  Suis 
it  iqnibus  auctor  ;  upon  which  a  philosophic  liistorian  justly  remarks, 
exemple  du  crime  ne  justifie  point  celui  qui  Timitei"— G. 
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Its  fury  reaches  the  remotest  coast, 

And  strews  the  Asiatlok  shore  with  dust. 

Now  does  the  sailor  from  the  neighhonriDg  main 

Look  after  Ckdlick  towns  and  forts  in  vain ; 

No  more  his  wonted  marks  he  can  descry, 

But  sees  a  long  immeasur'd  ruine  lie ; 

Whilst,  pointing  to  the  naked  coast,  he  show^ 

His  wondVing  mates  where  towns  and  steeples  rose, 

Where  crowded  citizens  he  lately  view'd, 

And  singles  out  the  place  where  once  St.  Maloes  stood. 

Here  RussePs  actions  should  my  muse  require  ;^ 
And  would  my  strength  but  second  my  desire, 
I^d  all  his  boundless  bravery  rehearse, 
And  draw  his  cannons  thundering  in  my  verse : 
High  on  the  deck  should  the  great  leader  stand, 
Wrath  in  his  look,  and  lightning  in  his  hand ; 
Like  Homer^s  Hector  when  he  flung  his  fire 
Amidst  a  thousand  ships,  and  made  all  Greece  retire. 

But  who  can  run  the  British  triumphs  o'er. 
And  count  the  flames  disperst  on  evVy  shore  ?  ^ 

Who  can  describe  the  scatter M  victory. 
And  draw  the  reader  on  from  sea  to  sea  ? 
Else  who  could  Ormondes  god-like  acts  refuse, 
Ormond  the  theme  of  ev'ry  Oxford  muse  ? 
Fain  wou'd  I  here  his  mighty  worth  proclaim, 
Attend  him  in  the  noble  chase  of  fame, 
Through  all  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  fight, 
Observe  each  blow,  and  keep  him  still  in  sight. 

*  Here  Ru*ser8  (ictiontj  Ac  Russel  commanded  at  the  battle  of  the 
ognc,  though  he  was  at  the  time,  like  Marlborough  and  Beveral  other 
iding  men,  engaged  in  a  secrety  and  therefore,  traitorons  correspondence 
ith  Jamea. — 0> 
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Oh,  did  oar  Britiih  paen  thni  oonri  ranown, 
And  grace  the  eoati  ihdr  grett  fim&lfaen  im  I 
Our  aimfl  would  then  triumphantly  adTanoe, 
Nor  Hemry  be  the  laat  that  eonqner^d  Franoe. 
What  mijj^t  not  England  hope,  if  meh  abroad 
Pnrohai'd  their  eonntry'a  honour  with  theb  Uood : 
When  meh,  detained  at  home,  airport  onr  atate 
In  Williaa'k  stead,  and  bear  a  kingdom's  waic^ti 
The  aehemes  of  Galliok  policy  o'er^hrow, 
And  blast  the  oonnsels  of  the  common  fioe ; 
IMreet  onr  armies,  and  distribnte  righti  * 

And  render  onr  Maria's  loss  more  light. 

But  stop,  my  muse,  th'  imgratefal  sonnd  forbeax 
Maria's '  name  still  wounds  each  British  ear : 
Each  British  heart  Maria  still  does  •■  wound, 
And  tears  burst  out  unbidden  at  the  sound  ; 
Maria  still  our  rising  mirth  destroys, 
Darkens  our  triumphs  and  forbids  our  joys. 

But  see,  at  length,  the  British  ships  appear  f 

•  Our  Nassau  comes  I  and  as  his  fleet  draws  near, 
The  rising  masts  advance,  the  «dls  grow  white, 
And  all  his  pompous  navy  floats  in  sight. 
Come,  mighty  prince,  desir'd  of  Britain,  come  1 
May  heay'n's  propitious  gales  attend  thee  home ! 

'  Maria*9  name.  Queen  Mary  died  Dec.  28, 1694>  and  perhaps  no  bet- 
proof  ean  be  given  of  William's  feelings  as  a  husband,  than  his  answer 
jofd  Someri^  who  coming  to  tho  king  upon  business  of  the  highest  mo- 
lt, found  him  sitting  at  the  end  of  his  closet  in  an  agony  of  grief—- "My 
1,  do  what  you  wiU :  I  can  think  of  no  business." — G. 

*  J)oe$  woumi£  .An  unlucky  blemish  in  this»  otherwise,  pretty  passage.— 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  these  feeble  exjtletiveB,  do,  doet,  did,^e.  as 

•e  ealls  them,  are  neTer  to  hare  a  plaee  in  our  verse :  the  role  t%  '^the^ 
cdd  not  be  ooapl«^  ••♦*»  tha  T«rb."    Tba  reason  is  obTiona 
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Gome  and  let  longing  crowfis  beliold  tkat  looitt 
WUzh  inch  coDfusion  and  ai&aieiii«ent  ilrook 
TtfougU  Gallick  hoils ;  but,  ob  J  let  vs  d^crj 
Mirtli  in  thy  brow,  and  pleaauEre  in  tij  eye  j 
Let  nothing  dreadful  in  thy  turn  lie  Ibood, 
Bat  for  awhile  forget  the  trumpotV  wmnd  ; 
Well-pleaa-d  thy  people's  loynlty  spproTe, 
Accept  their  duty  and  enjoy  thctr  !ot«. 
For  09  when  movM  with  fieree  dellghli 
You  plunged  amidst  the  turn  nit  of  ttui  i^tj 
Whole  heap^  of  dead  encompassed  joa  ^rottodf 
And  steeds  O'^^r-tumed  lay  foanuj^^  im  thegroimd; 
So  crown'd  with  laurels  noWj  where-e*er  yon  ^, 
Around  j*m  blooming  joys,  and  p^icefal  blesEUD^  flaw  J 
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LETTER    FROM    ITALY,* 

TO   THE 

[QHT  HON.  CHARLES  LORD  HALIFAX, 

IN    THE   YEAR   MDCGI. 


Balve  magna  parens  flrngmn  Satnnda  teDo^ 
Magna  yirtan  I  Ubi  res  antiqu«  landls  «t  artto 
Agirsdior,  aanetos  ansos  redodare  taatm, 


INTRODUCTOEY    REMARKS. 


[Of  this  poem  Addwon  gives  tho  following  account  in  a  letter  to  R  Mon- 
ue: — "During  my  passage  ovor  the  mountains  (the  Alps,  from  Italj  to 
leva,  Dec  1101),  I  made  a  rhyming  epistle  to  my  Lord  Halifax,  which 
haps  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  sight  of,  if  I  don't  find  it  to  be  nonsense 
►n  a  review." 

Johnson  says  (Life  of  Addison,  p.  75) :  "  Whatever  were  his  other  em- 
^ments  in  Italy,  ho  there  wrote  the  letter  to  Lord  Halifax,  which  is 
tly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the. most  sublime,  of  his  poet- 
productions."  And  again  (p.  106):  "The  letter  from  Italy  has  been 
ays  praised,  but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit.  It  is  more 
roct,  with  less  appearance  of  labor,  and  more  elegant,  with  less  Ambi- 
I  of  ornament,  than  any  other  of  his  poems." 

This  poem  was  translated  into  Italian  by  Salvini,  and  the  translation 
dished  both  by  Tickell  and  Hurd.     We  have  omitted  it  in  this  edition, 
irini  was  an  excellent  grammarian  and  worthy  representative  of  the 
sea,  but  a  very  feeble  poet 
For  a  sketch  of  Lord  Halifax  see  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets — Hali- 

-G]       _. 

*  The  subject,  so  inviting  to  our  classical  traveller,  seems  to  haT« 
ted  his  fancy,  and  brightened  his  expression.  Mr.  Pope  used  to  8p«ak 
y  favorably  of  thk^m. 
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aduire.' 


While  jon,  my  lard,  the  ronl 
And  from  Britannia'^ 
Nor  longer,  her 
Por  their  adrantege  wmM 
Me  bio  foreign  realms  agf 
Throogh  natknis  froftfU  of  ii 
Where  the  wft  icaaon  ai 
Conspbe  to  trouble  yov 
For  whereeoe^er  I  tn 
Gfaj  gilded  aeeiiefl  and  daalmg  fntf&ttB  *  m 
Poeiick  fields 
And  still  I  seem  to 


For  here  the  muse  so  oft  h&t  kasp  has  slriniF. 
That  not  a  mountain  nan  its  iMad  asm  _ 
Benown'd  in  Terse  eaeh  i 
And  Bw'rj  stream  in  heafnlyi 

How  am  I  pleas'd*  to  seaidi  the  hillt  Mid  wo\ 
For  rising  springs  and  oelebvated  floods  I 


'  Tills  introduction  ia  exceedingly graeefbl and  Muy,  pre^ontiaj 
pUating  picture  of  the  patron  and  the  poet,  and  the  compUmeJ 
in  it,  is  all  the  more  honorable  to  both.  Whea  we  remember  tq 
•on  to  whom  it  was  paid,  was  a  minirter  out  of  pUce.^ — O, 

■  Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  am^eyt.     Compare  the 
**3fy  fortune  lead*  to  traverse  retdmi  aloiM^"  but  what  o  differeil 
Addison,  inspired  by  "the  soft  seaaon,  and  inTiting  dime,''  nnf 
spending  his  "  pensive  hour  amid  Alpine  aolitadea." — G. 

'  (ray  gilded  scenes  and  shining protpeetM.  These  ejiitlietj  t^i 
caL  The  wene  is  "  giMcd  "  by  the  8anlight»  and  the  pr<>jip«ct| 
the  ftamc  cause.  They  hare,  too^  the  diaadvantage  of  exccutviT 
a  ^oriouri  defect  in  the  opening  of  a  deaoription.  Bat  tbi^  h  thd 
tive  line  in  this  exquisite  paragraph. — G. 

^  And  still  I  seem  to  tread  on  classio  ffroutuL     "Quaeunquol 
in  aliqoam  historiam  vestigium  ponimna  " — ^waa  applied  to  AiIk 
The  expression  "  classic  ground,*  la  sii|^f>oaed  by  Miai  AMju  1 
what  anthority,  to  have  been  here  uaed  in  Itagliah  for  tlii?  first  j 

*Sbw  am  I  pleased.    Not  a  happy  line^  bat  amply  Qomp«ii 
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To  view  tlio  Xar,  tumultuous  in  his  course, 
Aiivl  trace  till'  sinui'th  Crituimius  to  his  source, 
To  see  the  Mincio  draw  Lis  watry  store 
Through  the  long  windings  of  a  fruitful  shore. 
And  hoary  Albula-s  infected  tide 
O'er  the  warm  bed  of  smoking  sulphur  glide. 

FirM  with  a  thousand  raptures  I  survey 
Eridanus  thrpugh  flowery  meadows  stray; 
The  king  of  floods  ! '  that  rolling  o'er  the  pluns 
The  towering  Alps  of  half  their  moisture  drains, 
And  proudly  swoln  with  a  whole  winter's  snows, 
Distributes  wealth  and  plenty  where  he  flows. 

Sometimes,  misguided  by  the  tuneful  throng, 
I  look  for  streams  immortalized  in  song, 
That  lost  in  silence  and  oblivion  lye, 
(Dumb  are  their  fount^s  and  their  channels  dry) 
Yet  run  for  ever*  by  the  muse's  skill. 
And  in  the  smooth  description  murmur  still. 

Sometimes  to  gentle  Tiber '  I  retire, 
And  the  fam'd  river's  empty  shores  admire, 

Qirablo  description  whioh  follows — in  which  the  attributes  are  applied 
h  sincrular  folicitv,  and  the  verse  finely  adapted  to  cacli.  The  second 
?  on  the  Mincio  is  particularly  appropriate  by  its  protracted  movement^ 
I  the  judicious  choice  of  oircumstanoei — G. 

^The  king  of  Hoods — Fiuviorum  rex  £ritianu9.  This  expression  was 
C»^teil  to  Addison  by  his  recollections  of  Virgil  rather  than  Petrarch, 
e  degli  altri,  superbo,  altero  fiume." — G. 

•  Gtntie  Tiber,  llere  the  description  fails,  "  Gentle  **  is  not  a  proper 
.ression  for  the  ** saffron"  stream,  which  runs  rapidly  at  all  seasons^ 
I  in  winter  violently.  **  Empty  shores  *•  is  literally  correct*  though  not 
V  poetical;  and  both  ** retire  and  admire"  sound  very  much  as  if  one 
i  called  up  the  other  without  any  particular  warrant  from  the  subject, 
ctiro  "  BUiK^sts  something  more  ntx>k-liko  and  seiiuestere  J  than  the  banka 
he  Tiber  and  "shores'*  are  seldom  admired  for  their  emptineas. — G. 


•  Fet  nm/or  wr,  4a  This  way  of  firing  'o  ike  ^n«  the  properties  of 
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That,  destitute  of  strength,  derives  its  course 
IProm  thrifty  urns  and  an  unfruitful  source  ; 
^et  sung  so  often  in  poetick  lays,    " 
^ith  scorn  tJie  Danube  and  the  Nile  surveys , 
So  high  the  deathless  muse  exalts  her  theme  I 
Such  was  the  Boyne,*  a  poor  inglorious  stream, 

That  in  Hibernian  yales  obscurely  stray'd, 

And,  unobserv'd,  in  wild  Meanders  play'd ; 
*Till  by  your  lines  and  Nassau's  sword  renown'd, 

Its  rising  billows  through  the  world  resound, 

Where'er  the  hero's  godlike  acts  can  pierce, 

Or  where  the  fame  of  an  immortal  yerse. 

Oh,  cou'd  the  muse  my  ravish 'd  breast  inspire 

With  warmth  like  yours,  and  raise  an  equal  fire, 

Unnumber'd  beauties  in  my  verse  shou'd  shine. 

And  Virgil's  Italy  shou'd  yield  to  mine  I 

See  how  the  golden  groves'  around  me  smile, 

That  shun  the  coast  of  Britain's  stormy  isle, 

'  &wh  was  the  Boyne.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  aa  familiar  an  ex- 
P^e8uon  with  the  English  of  those  days,  as  Waterloo  in  our  own.  The 
*  immortal  verse  "  here  allnded  to,  was  an  epistle  of  Halifax  on  that  sub- 
ject; once  very  much  admired,  but  which  now,  perhaps,  is  indebted  to 
^ese  very  lines  for  its  occasional  revival — G. 

*8ee  how  the  golden  groveM,  This  description  is  exceedingly  happy  in 
bought  and  expression.  "  Where  western  gales  eternally  reside,**  is  less 
felidtons,  indeed,  than  Qoldsmith's 

'^Bea-bora  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand. 
To  winnow  fragnmoe  round  the  smiling  land.^ 

^Qt  the  contrast  between  the  effect  of  the  English  and  Italian  climate  is 
^«ly  drawn.  The  American  reader  will  observe  that  starve  is  used  in 
^e  sense  of  perish  vnth  cold — still  a  common  usage  in  England. 

^  original,  is  not  uncommon  in  the  poets :  But  Mr.  Addison  had  the  art 
^  introduce  this  bold  figure,  with  ease  and  grace,  into  his  prose ;  as  when 
lie  speaks  of  refreshment  in  a  description  of  fields  and  meadows— of  an  hia- 
^rian's  fighting  his  ba//Us,  and  in  other  instances : — ^But  see  wVLA.t\v«  %v^% 
^uao^elfon  tbia  subject  on  Messis  ciypeata  virorum,  in  kia  notes  ou  O'vV'i. 
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Or,  when  transplanted  and  preserved  with  care, 
Curso  the  ooul  cliiiu-,  :uu\  starve  in  northern  air. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents : 
Ev'n  the  rough  rooks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume. 
Bear  me,  some  god,  to  Baia's  gentle  seats, 
Or  cover  me  in  Umbria's  green  retreats ; 
Where  western  gales  eternally  reside. 
And  all  the  seasons  lavish  all  their  pride : 
Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
And  in  my  soul  a  thousand  passions  strive. 
When  Bome^s  exalted  beauties  I  descry  •■ 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruine  lye. 

The  closing  lines  deserve  particular  attention-     Blostomt,  and  fruiit, 

%d  Hovfrt  together  rise.     This  thought  has  been  used  with  great  skill  by 

asso: 

•*  Co'  fori  etomi,  etcrno  il  fratto  dum ; 

£  mcDtro  spunta  Tun,  I'altro  matura.^ 

Gek.  Lib.    Cant  16— 6t  x. 

iltoD,  whom  our  author  had  alrea«ly  studied  with  close  attention,  haft— 

**BIo«<^in5  and  fhiitd  at  once  of  golden  hne 
Appeared.**  Pas.  Lost. 

ut  the  beautiful  close — And  the  ichole  year  in  gay  confusion  /i>t— which 
ves  so  perfect  a  finish  to  tlie  whole  scene,  is  one  of  those  happy  touches 
hich  are  never  learned  by  imitation.  The  only  passage  which  can  be 
trnpared  with  it,  and  not  lose  by  the  comparison,  is  the  closing  couplet  in 
le  description  of  evening  sounds  in  the  "  Deserted  Village:" 

•■These  all  In  »woet  cuoftulon  ^oogfat  the  shade. 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made."* 


•  Drtcr^  L  e.  i  ditetrn,  discover,  distinrtly  survey.  We  nae  a  leaa  spe- 
fie  verb  ii  conjunction  with  /yf,  •«:•*/  w«J  Rome  a  beauties  lyelnnun;* 
)t,  1  de9cry  them  im. 
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^^e  £]]s  imj  eje  witk  ierror  and  dt^tgiit^ 
^t  ^  its  piiWk  d«iw»  impoajd*^ 
■'^^  ltel<i,  microw^ed,  natioiift  in  ita  weuiti ; 
'^t^e  pOkn  FDogli  witii  scqlptiif«*  pieree  tke  skict 
^^  here  the  proad  iritimpbal  ar^«a^  rW, 
^^ere  the  old  Bomaiis  dcHtUiM  sots  dl^Jftj^il, ' 
^^%%ir  b&se  d«genenie  progifif  ttptitftld  r 
^^ole  nTere  li^re*  far«ak#  ihe  fiddfi  b«low^ 
^^  wond'rio^  at  tketr  hm^t  ^mm^  mj  t^a 

Still  to  new  scenes  my  irmiid*riiig  3 
And  the  dumb  ^how  af  lireaihutg  rocks  j 
^Gre  the  smooth  chissel  mil  ita  forea  bas  skowE,* 
A^d  BoflenM  into  fl&sL  the  nigged  stone,* 


♦  Tliftt  on  Its  p-iblic  sbffw 

Eren  ^itrtoQ  gWea  the  auperioritj  ui  this  esM  tii  *'MV*%  vk/J 

*  i/^^  piJiari  ranjh  vtth  sculpimn,     *ni«  oolmiui  of  ^ 
Trajan, — 0, 

'  Prowl  triatflphftl  arfhe^     Tet  be  nrait  hsve  i 
a4rantag>>  tbiiu  tUi^  truvi-ilt^r  of  onrov^  ^J%  W  lib*  lw«r  ] 
were  *tiU  burie*].— C^. 

*  X^A^r  riifTM  k^r.     Tho  fcqiMidartP, — G; 
'  ^fti^  m/ifff€%i  into  jltth.  the  rmg^td  Ifaf, — 

T>  w  f  ■  «f  F  A«& 

Compare  also^ 


*  And  nspiw*  bi 
vitJi  another  I  me  of  tlje  sam** 

■  ItenKs  La    iTbiIiI  mwlji  INmbT 
flift  Temple  of  Fame  ica*  nTi<l«i  bi  Hit — fl. 
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In  solemn  silence,  a  majestick  band, 

Heroes,  and  gods,  and  Roman  consuls  stand, 

Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  reno¥m. 

And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  frown ; 

While  the  bright  dames,  to  whom  thej  humble  su'd, 

Still  show  the  charms  that  their  proud  hearts  subduM. 

Fain  wouM  I  Raphael's  godlike  art  rehearse, 
And  shew  th'  immortal  labours  in  my  verse. 
Where  from  the  mingled  strength  of  shade  and  light 
A  new  creation  rises  to  my  sight. 
Such  heavenly  figures  from  his  pencil  flow. 
So  warm  with  life  his  blended  colours  glow. 
From  theme  to  theme  with  secret  pleasure  tost. 
Amidst  the  soft  variety  I'm  lost : 
Here  pleasing  airs  my  ravisht  soul  confound 
With  circling  notes  and  labyrinths  of  sound ; 
Here  domes  and  temples  rise  in  distant  views, 
And  opening  palaces  invite  my  muse. 

How  has  kind  heav'n  adurn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand  I 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  hcav'n  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns, 
**  And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains  ? 

less  acts  of  the  old  Romans  being  displayed — a  line  doubly  obscure,  an* 
therefore  doubly  faulty.  If  the  loiter  fault  may  be  excused,  the  fif^ 
cannot :  for  when  a  plural  noun  ia  used,  in  what  is  called  the  genitit« 
caae,  it  rcauires  to  bo  preceded  by  its  sign,  the  preposition  cf:  abote 
a24  when  toe  termination  (as  is  generally  the  case  of  our  plural  wnM) 
h  in  s. 
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The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  yain' 
The  red^ning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain : 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils  and  wines, 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade  repines : 
Starves,  in  the  midst  of  nature's  bounty  curst^ 
And  in  the  loaden  vineyard  dies  for  thirst. 

Oh  Liberty,  thou  goddess  heavenly  bright,  ^ 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  pregnant  with  delight  i 
Eternal  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign. 
And  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train ; 
Eas'd  of  her  load  subjection  grows  more  light 
And  poverty  looks  chearful  in  thy  sight ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
Giv'st  beauty  to  the  sun,  and  pleasure  to  the  da} 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores ;  v 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores, 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 
On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  mellow  it  to  wine. 
With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil. 
And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oil : 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies. 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heaven  repine, 
Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine : 
'Tis  liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle. 
And  makes  her  barren  rocks  and  her  bleak  mountains  smile 

'  Tkt  poor  ifthahUant,  Ac    Tliese  three  couplets  are  among  the  motf 
^voQs  lines  Addison  over  wrote.    Si  sic  omnia — lie  would  have  stood  as 
{^inverse  as  he dofs  in  prose.    It  is  almost  too  minute  a  cvitidftm,'^* 
1%  to  Bajr  thMt  'red'ning '  is  not  tbo  proper  epithet  for  ih«  OT«A%«,  VY^n 
^  H  MM  growiog.^^O, 
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OiIrts  with  towering  piles  may  please  the  sight,* 
And  iu  their  proud  aspiring  domes  delight ; 
A  nicer  touch  to  the  stretched  canyass  give, 
Or  teach  their  animated  rooks  to  live : 
'Tis  Britain's  care  to  watch  o'er  Eorope's  &te, 
And  hold  in  balance  each  contending  state, 
To  threaten  bold  presumptuous  kings  with  war, 
And  answer  her  afflict<id  neighbours'  pray'r. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rous'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms  : 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hosh'd  in  peace. 

Th'  ambitious  Gaul  beholds  with  secret  dread 
Her  thunder  aim'd  at  his  aspiring  head, 
And  fain  her  godlike  sons  wou'd  disunite 
By  foreign  gold,  or  by  domestick  spite  ; 
But  strives  in  vain  to  conquer  or  divide, 
Whom  Nassau's  arms  defend  and  counsels  guide. 

Fir'd  with  the  name,  which  I  so  oft  have  found 
The  distant  climes  and  diflfercnt  tongues  resound, 
I  bridle  in  my  struggling  muse  with  pain,'* 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. 

*  Others  with  towering  pih^  <fcc.  Virgil,  whose  magnifioont  Jc?orij^tion 
It^ly  in  the  second  Georgio,  seems  to  have  been  running  in  AiMison'rf 
kd  while  he  was  writing  scvural  passages  of  this  poem,  is  very  sucecss- 
ly  imitated  in  these  lines.  Conjpare  the  well-known  verses  of  the  sixth 
leid,  V.  847  :    Excudcnt  alii  spirantia  mollius  nera,  <fea — G. 

•  /  bridle  in  my  utruggling  intisr,  tte.  Of  this  Johnson  snys,  "To 
He  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idea ;  but  why  must  she  bo  bridlfdf 
ause  she  longs  to  launch  1  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by  a  bridle; 
I  whither  will  she  launch  t  into  a  nobler  tsfrain.  She  is  in  the  lirst  line 
orse^  in  the  second  a  bo€U ;  and  the  care  of  the  p<H't  is  to  keep  his  horse 
liis  boat  from  singing"  Blair  takes  nearly  the  same  view.  "It  is  sur- 
ling  how  the  following  inaccuracy  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Addison  in 
letter  fivm  Italy — 'I bridle,  Ac*    Tlie  muse,  figured  as  a  horsoi» maybe 


I.£TTfiA     fftoa     IT4I.T. 


^Mt  IVe  alreaiij  tfimbled  jom  too  loii|^ 
Hot  dj^^g  attctupt  a  toore  ftdvfiiil^roiii  $im^ 
%  liiimLlo  Tei^e  ^  demaodi  &  ioftisr  UicffiiiT 
A  pAJjttod  tueiidow,  or  a  piaiii^  sttvUD  j 
Ctt^t  fc>r  heroes ;  wbom  inaioftel  tftja, 
And  lines  like  Yirgiraj  or  Uhn  jnon,  ilioii*d 


Wed;  but  when  we  «p«iik  of  Unnnhloiu  w«  tnakc  ll  «i2i^;  ai 
Ib^  fif  jma^ation  can  it  be  Kuppmeil  b«Ul  «  htmiA  asd  m  Mp  ai 
ftnit;  ^ri^^d  U>  hmdcr  it  froni  ranifMtAj^*'^^!. 

1^  tnr«l]«H  with  the  LAtiti  pouti  r<>r  lilt  i^iil^B  fniVi,  fi  k  m 
;^fT}liAble  that  ibif  plotting  atiuutt  of  lh$  tn-t  ode  of  JSmwst*t  34  b 
£&t«ii  this  gnu^efiU  qIo^o.— Q. 


roL,  I* — § 


THE    CAMPAIGN, 

TO  Uia   QfCACE   THE   DITKE   OF  MIBL  Bt>  B  0  IT  O  H^ 


-Ehetil  pu»tnr  tt  lArL 


OmblB  La  \nm  uno  varJls  dbcufilLa  «s1t 
OnJSnildJA  ;  ]:i?tiiliir  tqnrs  jilnn^lStquc  i^nnUir, 
Y(»UU]U4i  [fiLtrleLij  rrft:ii]t  pltNIa  Hif  ori 

t'LiVTiL  HE  La^'U.  StILIC. 

hto  litHTtiitr  aU'initinh  N'dr  \iiic  ntilliciiii^  nut  [trfTfr'nqnti;  vlnrlrtita(l«  homlnibuA,  Atit  Ufri* 
ynilliirmi  J[Uiicll4  finwluL  Miirin  irrjlrlati  no  qucO  \o\n  vrW  Wmaum  ip}u*t\im  imft-^ium 
|it»  vt  ubiquu  jiji\.  fnf,  IcTf^  ihiipjilf?^irD,ii[ti£.  Liv,  llisr  lib.  31 


I  ^'  T  E  O  JJ  tt  C  T  O  It  y    REMARKS, 

[TitKbcst  autJioritics  vcrv  nt'arly  njrrcc  in  the  folltiwirig  accotmt  of  tlit!  ori- 

Sn  of  tli]s  poom ; — "Tliu  Tictoi'j  at  I}k*nlicmi"  (UOt),  rbv*  Jolmson,  "^spread 

riamph  fitiii  coiiliitink'^t  avt*rtli<^  natUi'U  ;  nnd  Lord  GuJolpUm  lamenting  to 

ord  nnlifiix,  lb  at  it  JsiiJ  m-t  lw'<*ii  et'lt'briited  in  a  niniincp  equal  t^«  the 

uhjeaU  JvjiirtrJ  hmi  lo  prupii^!!*  it  Lu  ei>nrc  bettor  i>uct,     Halifax  told  him 

hdt  there  Viisi  mi  em^ourjii^t'ineiit  for  (*t*?jius ;  that  worihleM  ta^n  wt-re 

[luprofitahlv  eiii"iclie<l  with  piiljlic  inoiiov,  without  any  care  to  find  or 

iimlov  thoso  whose  np]>efliani.e  n>i|L;ht  du  U4.mtir  to  their  country.    To 

hi^  CJodolphin  PepUt'd,  that  &iieh  iiha^t^a  ehould  in  timo  be  rectified ;  nttd 

hot  if  a  man  could  be  founds  ^iipabk  i*f  thx^  tusk  then  propoeed,  he  should 

[t>t  wnut  an  oniple  rpcompcn«^e.     llidifjii  then  jiunicd  Addison,  but  n*- 

luired  that  the  trcusurer  ahmdd  flpjily  to  him  in  his  own  person.     Godol- 

)hiu  Ptnt  ibc  ni*»,*an^e  by  A  Jr.  liovle,  aAerv^urnlA  J,(ird  Carleton ;  and  Addl- 

fcOTi  htving  uxiderliikt-n  the  work,  fominuiiiented  it  lo  the  Ir-'oaurer,  whU« 

It  wr»w  Tct  Advanced  no  further  tlinn  the  timile  of  lht>  flugel,  and  w»*  iro- 

nediitUdj  rewarded  by  fluccceding  Mr.  Locke  in  the  jiUco  of  VommitHtmer 


Ij  Appe^'' 
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Of  tbe  work  itself^  Johiuon  remarks: — "The  next  compoeitlon  U  the 
itt^Cuned  Campaign,  which  Dr.  Warton  hna  termed  a  '  Gazette  in  rhyme,' 
'vith  banhnesa  not  often  used  by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before 
a  eenture  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  ns  consider  that  war  is  a  frequent  sub- 
ject of  poetry,  and  then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with  more  greatness 
and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writers  tried  their  powers  upon  this  year 
ofrictoiy ;  yet  Addison*s  is  confessedly  the  best  performance:  his  poem 
18  the  work  of  a  man  not  blinded  by  iJie  dust  of  learning ;  his  images  are 
not  borrowed  merely  from  books.  The  superiority  whibh  he  confers  upon 
luB  hero  is  not  personal  prowess  and  *  mighty  bone,'  but  deliberate 
istrepidity,  a  calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power  of  consulting 
hii  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  danger.  The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fic- 
tion is  rational  and  manly." 

Mseanlay's  remarks  are  an  amplification  and  illustration  of  the  last 
■eotenceof  Johnson's.  "The  'Campaign'  came  forth  and  was  as  much 
idinired  by  the  public  as  by  the  minister.  It  pleases  us  less  on  the  whole 
thaa  the  '  Epistle  to  Halifax.'  Yet  it  undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the 
poems  during  the  interyal  between  the  death  of  Dryden  and  the  dawn  of 
f^*8  genius.  The  chief  merit  of  the  '  Campaign/  we  think,  is  that 
which  was  noticed  by  Johnson — the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fic- 
^"  And  after  a  lively  passage  upon  the  ridiculous  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  style  of  combat  in  descriptions  of  battles  fought  on  entirely  differ- 
ent military  principles,  he  adds: — "Addison,  with  excellent  taste  and 
judgment,  departed  from  this  ridiculous  fashion.  IIo  reserved  his  praise 
for  the  qualities  which  made  Marlborough  truly  great :  energy,  sagacity, 
ndlitsry  science.  But  above  all,  the  poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that 
Blind,  which,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  uproar  and  slaughter,  examined 
*Bd  disposed  every  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  a  higher  intelligence." 

The  "  Campaign  "  of  this  poem  is  the  campaign  of  1704.  When  this 
poem  was  written  all  the  incidents  of  the  campaign  of  1704  were  as  famil- 
lir  as  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.  For  the  modern  reader  they  require  an 
ciplanation,  and  I  translate  the  following  admirable  ekclch  from  a  French 
luitorian: — 

"Tbe  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Yillars  had  quarrelled  openly, 
«ad  the  operations  were  suffering  from  it.  Villars  asked  to  be  recalled, 
aad  the  king,  to  preserve  on  ally  so  important  as  the  elector,  sent  Marshal 
Manin  to  replaice  him.  Germany  was  still  paralyzed  by  the  victorj*  of 
Hoehatadt  (gained  by  Villars,  Sept  20, 1703).  The  elector  took  advantage 
rfit  to  seize  Augsburgh,  and  march  upon  Posaau,  which  he  took  on  the  9th 
J»^  1704.  Vienna  was  struck  with  terror ;  the  Uungaiinn  insurgents 
Pwhed  their  bands  up  to  the  suburbs;  the  emperor  prepared  to  flee  into 
^twiTia.  Eugene,  Marlborough  and  Ileinsius  resolved  to  save  Austria  b>( 
w  boldest  of  plana.  As  tbe  French  lino  of  oporations  extended  Itom 
Stmbargb  to  Paseau,  it  seemed  easy  to  cut  it  in  the  middle  MvA  CTVkE\i  \3rv^ 
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Btor,  whom  the  foaliti(»n  had  pworn  to  rnin  egtircly.  Tlie  three  great 
icniU  of  the  allies  iiiiite<l  to  pnt  this  plan  iu  execution.  Louis  of  Baden 
amiHl  the  offensive  in  Franconia.  Eugene  collected  the  remnants  of 
defeat  of  Spire,  and  undertook  the  defence  of  the  lines  of  Stolhofen. 
rllHJrouijh,  who  had  Villeroy  and  BouffliTS  before  him,  left  in  a  camp 
ir  Maastricht  twenty-five  thousand  Dutch  troops,  to  hold  them  in  check, 
I  niarcheil,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  towards  the  Danube.  First  he 
ved  as  if  he  were  going  to  march  upon  the  Moselle,  then  turning  rapidly 
ranis  the  Rhine,  crossed  it  ut  Cologne,  formed  a  junction  before  May- 
e  with  the  contingents  of  the  Palatinate  and  Brandenbui^h,  and  passed 
Xeckar  at  Heilbr<)nn.  (Hei*c  he  met  Eugene.)  At  the  news  of  this 
pch,  Villeroy  wt  out  with  thirty  thousand  men  in  pursuit  of  the  English 
.eral.  Tallard  advanced  upon  the  Moselle,  then  fell  b^ick  upon  the  Lan- 
,  joined  Villeroy,  and  prepared  to  attack  Stolhofen,  in  order  to  relieve 
elector.  But  the  elector,  iiist<*ad  of  turning  upon  Louis  of  Bndon,  and 
shing  him,  directed  hi*  niareli  towards  the  left  hank  <»f  the  Danube,  and 
ified  Donauwt-rth  ini  tli<.'Sc-lu-llenlier;r,  where  lie  a  waited  the  nnival  of 
lard.  Marlhorouirh  uud  Loui>  <»f  Bailen  were  thus  K-ft  free  to  I'orin  a 
elion  at  V'hn  (-luly  2).  tlu-ii  manhed  direetly  to  l!io  Schelleub^.Ti:.  ear- 
l  the  position  uf  Donauwrrtli,  aiil  tlrove  ba'-k  tiie  Bavarians  to  the  riirht 
ik  of  the  Danube.  Tliis  Moody  etnubat,  in  whirli  the  r»avarian:*  lost 
it  thousand  men,  nuil  the  allies  ^ix  thousand,  freed  tin*  pass.-i^e  of  the 
h,  and  laid  open  Bavaria,  wliich  was  ravaged  as  f<'arf.illy  as  the  I'alati- 
c  had  been  a  few  yoai^s  ln.fi »re.  The  vanqiiislu'-l  army  fortilled  them- 
es at  Au'^sburgli,  wiiere  tlioy  waited  tlic  arrival  of  Tallard,  in  order 
•esumc  the  olfi-ntfive.  Tallanl,  by  order  of  the  eourt,  advanced  i*npidly 
h  thirty-five  tliou.-*and  nioii,  from  the  lines  of  La'itt'rj!)ur£:h,  leiving  Vil- 
>}•  to  hold  Kugenc  in  ehe«^k  at  ^.•tolhofl•n,  parsed  the  Rhine  at  lluningcn, 
ssed  the  defiles  of  the  Blaek  Forest,  and  reached  Ang.-sburirh  the  3d  of 
jfust,  forming  with  the  troops  of  the  elector  an  army  of  fifty-?ix  thou- 
d  men.  Eugene  quitted  the  line  of  Stolli<'fe:i  with  nprnl  rapidity  ;  but 
ig  threatened  by  Villeit»y,  was  unable  to  stop  Tallard  on  his  march,  and 
chcd  lloehstndt  the  same  day  that  his  adversary'  reaehcd  Ausrsburgh. 

3  was  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  French  tt)  march  upon  the  corps  of  Eu- 
0,  only  twenty  thousand  men  strotig,  and  crush  it;  but  they  lost  time, 
plborough  advanced  rapidly  to  his  colleague's  support,  and  the  two  ar- 
^  uniiing  at  llochstudt  formed  a  force  of  fifty-two  thousand  men.  The 
itegic  field  of  this  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  l»aiui'  ■*  ))eing  the  right 
k  of  the  river,  where  the  communications  are  ca.-y  and  the  country 
ndant,  while  the  left  b;iuk  is  will,  without  roads,  imd  ^hut  in  by  moun- 
ts which  surrountl  the  ba-^in,  the  Freneh  oujiht  to  have  kejit  on  the 
it  bank,  refu-cd  battle,  and  waited  for  the  enemy  to  retreat;  and  as 

allies  eouhi  not  have  penetiale.l  into  Bav.n'ia  v.'ithout  leaving  too  for 
ind  their  magazines  of  l^oivllingen  and  Nuren;'  •  would  have 


*  to^H  tbttii  «pBai  t^t  M«ai,  or  aOav  ^ 
D«l  iD4iltAd  »if  Ukii  liiu  iwo  mar^ti 
«lM.t^«r  i^-rr^T  tlie  Danube  at  Ilaiiloc^^*^  t^  tfi^  «  NtU^.   TUb  H 

^ig§ttMmi  tlili  autT«c&eDt  as  a  &4iil  I9  aMik  &  fwlnnAl  op^n 
Mitifew  sp  tJi«^  mnuV  is  ^ueb  «  «^«j  to  f^M^  lv«i  4hl4lKrl  j 
vkh  ^  iiibaiTj  IB  iW  oe^kT^i,  Afi4  yai>  4^1  ftlrr  ^o  ib«  irl*"  r<' ; 
«vi0^  btUmo^  Ukvm*  HeM  flsLok  wvoAivJ,  ihvj  wir 
nrad  li|»9tlicr  OQ  lUt  flaalE,  ubiAti  vm  nAlnn&TIjr  c>9f '  "^ 
tv«nil|r<4rf  ca  iMttaHiiai^  aftd  Iw^H*  #4|1]»lc«■l[i^  ftitviv^  ii»v«  1 
^9wii««ii4  m«it,  «t>o  v«r«  Uiiu  left  {v«bi«4  aiMi  tuffU^i  m  tli 
BI«aliitio^    MArrbQfiiti{fti,  iin4«r  baTtt>tir  eih^JrlcHl  bit  tftfO|Ft  t4l  I 

Fruir^h  Brr^ma  amiy  in  iv^:  tbea  imrusl  in  iLh  rigit  wit 

•flt  contending  mon?  suc^rfcifan)-  do  Ih?  Tcfl  wHU  Bug^iie^ 
^■M^  Mfirtboroogh  la  f! auk,  nad  tliit»  dti«ngAgbig  th^ir  rtffi 

^  Ik*  tirftTT«  Uioti««iiil  tnvu  Id.  UUuhtslm^  vtio  wvr«  vtirroitudo 

pdWto  I*;f  d^^wii  tlKsr  tirrni  ^Zthoat  fl^Htiiig*  (Au^.  I*-)    ^ 

'^e  tiro  jinuit^  in  fcincil  jm4  w«iaKl«l  wtm  tweW^j  l^iuMiiid 

l^iit  th«  Prertdi  It^t  uUo  twulvo  Ui^hmiiiI  pri«<)Q43r%  i^tt4  tlio  1 

•ftDj  IT  A*  ibri^wa  tntii  auch  Uttaf  eonfi)»ion»  tlint  tT«"elv"*i  tljot 

f»*  fe*t  f?r  dt'Bert*;^!,  and  tweut j  thc^rtiafid  wc«  nil  tbftt  tJio  *J 

enJlc^  b  Ulm.    Th«  incftpAcUj  «l  the  g«t\«]«l«  nuide  iho  einiK 

*fe«i  d*feat  even  more  d)5;i£troil9  thtta  tlio  d«fi^jlt  Itselt     Man 

lifjzii«]f  puriUtti*  thft'W   hirtHiitf  Into  the  Blac^  Forest,  whort 

Afidf  71111(1^*^0  Wt  a  jtintrtjoij  wjtb  TilUrof  t  whts  if  be  luid  Mlow 

at  Eiif«a«r  liad  followeij  TaLkTd,  ma^t  h^vm   ptcvisnit^   tb 

By^  tbit  juncticm  the  Fi  otjoli  untij  wtu  '>tioi'  njore<  c([iici1  t4>  Ui« 

Miniil  And  Vllleroj  nnqfiL  biir«  ^c^fcnd^^l   tbii  piiM«%4f;  but  tl 

itrii^k  burned  or^r  iIjl'   rnouatftiiu^  utid  H  won  i^fH  tili  tli^ 

tbe  BluQ«  between  tlK'tn  njid  tb<i  «n«]uj,  that  tlifij  fijlt  tUimi^ 

Tbe  t|4?ctor  ttxik  refuel:  In  Fraxiii«. 

'*  It  Wins  long  sine  a  Fmnee  hud  tuei  with  (flin^!i «  4lltn*l4>r*  Bj 
tt  Iwndrtd  Itpas^ut^a  of  t^-rrltory,  thn  p-itaiii*  ut  H»vnriA,  And  A 
fifty  tilomsAad  mea  ivere  lo+t ;  Austria  «iivp<i  lunl  Fnmep  m<^iiflo 
f  Atioik  TliP  alHes  full  of  joy  iit  thi*  uiihiTpcd  for  fnftitfin,  Udk* 
ing  !**»»  thun  re'hif.'itif;  Lotiia  XlY,  in  t.Uii^  dO"uiu«n»i  whiisH  lj*d 
bj  bi»  Cat  be  r,  Tli^y  c?rii*ied  tbi?  Ell  in©  i^t  Phippt'littri'lt,  Imt  tlw 
Bsdcfi  r«fiiftm),7  U*  Jnvo/ic  LvrraiDO,  thcj  *.itti^ii(jd  ihAr  »i(Xi>rts 
wlikb  thty  laid  *ir(f*^  t<i  Hfi'l  tocilc,  tvIjiIb  difftiyent  ili»t(j4^Kinentl 
«MiiEtfy  bfetwecOr  Ihe  RhitM?  und  tlio  M^asf^  a«i«ed  Tt^ts^  Tr»t 
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iaarbrack,  and  stripped  the  Elector  of  Cologne  who,  like  hi«  brother,  too] 
efuge  in  Frmnce." — G.] 


THE   CAMPAIGN. a 

While  crowds  of  princes  your  deserts  proclftim, 
Proud  in  their  number  to  enroll  your  name ; 
While  emperors  to  you  commit  their  cause, 
Vnd  Anna's  praises  crown  the  vast  applause  ; 
Accept,  great  leader,  what  the  muse  recites, 
That  in  ambitious  verse  attempts  your  fights, 
Fir'd  and  transported  with  a  theme  so  new. 
Ten  thousand  wonders  op'ning  to  my  view 
Shino  forth  at  once ;  sieges  and  storms  appear, 
And  wars  and  conijucsts  fill  th^  important  year. 
Rivers  of  blood  I  see,  and  hills  of  slain, 
An  Iliad  rising  *  out  of  one  campaign. 

The  haughty  Gaul  beheld,  with  towVing  pride. 
Ilia  ancient  bounds  enlarg'd  on  cv'ry  side, 
Pircne's  lofty  barriers  were  subdu'd, 
And  in  the  midst  of  his  wide  empire  stood  ; 
Ausonia's  states,  the  victor  to  restrain, 
Opposed  their  Alps  and  Appenines  in  vain. 
Nor  found  themselves,  with  strength  of  rocks  immur'd, 
Behind  their  everlasting  hills  secur'd ; 
The  rising  Danube  its  long  race  began, 
And  half  its  course  through  the  new  conquests  ran; 

*  All  Iliad  rising.  The  expression  is  not  liappy,  for  the  Iliad  which 
nturnllv  occurs  to  tlie  reader  is  not  tlie  ten  years'  siege  of  Ilium,  but 
lonier's  story  of  it,  which  really  forn>s  a  shorter  oampaicrn  than  this. — 0. 

■  Tlie  execution  of  this  poem  is  l>ctt"r  than  the  plan.  Indeed  tiii 
abject  was  fit  onlv  for  an  ode,  and  niijiht  have  furnished  materials  fori 
ery  fine  one,  if  Mr.  Addison  had  posf^esseJ  the  talents  of  a  lyric  p<Mt 
loweYOTf  particular  passages  are  wrouglit  up  into  much  lifo  and  beieiuty. 
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OftniQcua  tremKkil  tjucmgit  a  kandr^  «tato§  ^ 
Great  Leopold  ^  Imi^If  waA  ad^dl  willi  fmr ; 
li^  gasM  ardund*  but  ea^  no  Gutiodiir  nuMt  i 
Ha  gp«'d,  und  half  Ahstndon^d  to  doipairf ' 
His  li0f)«s  ou  liejiv^Uj  tind  L^onfidtxiab  m  prcijV. 

To  Bf ital&'s  qtt<*«ji  tbe  natitms  torn  Uielr  eyea. 
Or  h<!r  rcsolTes  the  western  wiirld  rciUii», 
GontliJing  stilly  amidst  it^  dire  &l&miJf  | 

b  Anna's  ooimdk^  atid  m  OmmcmutJe  *  zinui*  I 

Tkrioa  liappj  BritaiQ,  from  ttu  Idugddoifl  rent,  *  ' 

To  fill  the  guardian  of  the  oomtlJiaBtf 
Tlmt  goes  her  bravest  nr\n  &d?mc^d  f&  bigli, 
And  flourtaUing  so  near  bar  priace^»  ^jb  ; 
Til  J  fav'ritea  grow  not  up  by  fortntic's  iport,  * 
Or  from  the  eriraesp  or  folli***  of  a  oourt  \ 
On  the  firm  basts  of  deaert  thtsy  rmj 
From  long'try*d  faith »  and  friend ship'g  holy  Uea : 

'  (?fTi»i  LrnpoIfL    Leopold  I.,  Emporot^  of  Gtrmanj,  who  di«l 

'  ffal/ ahanrt*m*d  t&  det/ifiir,  itc,  Itt  prcpftrini^  the  etitnpUiniMl 
Wtte  Aiin^  whi4?h  begins  ihc  i\Qxi  pr^ragraph,  Addj^on  doc«  not  «e( 
3*ff  rcm'^tiib^red  thnt  n  prince  who,  likfl  Leopold,  hnd  bo  en  t\hxt*ait 
'^  cliumeh^  and  was  ftU  his  life  devoted  to  thfl  clorgy,  eotild  Hardly 
UttCTrd  by  a  dcseri(>tioti  which  ftny»  m  UtUe  for  *  hk  hop<M  oa  h«aY« 
^tidenc«  in  prayor/^-G* 

'  Chttrchill.     John  ChareliUl,  Diikc  of  MrtHliorongfh.— Q. 

'  Fririli  thf  li^irnjSytftM  fetiL  Et  penitni  tirla  dlviAOM  orbc  Ilriiiinnoii 
ilc,  V*fry  hiippily  applied  by  Ta*ao  to  Ireland.  Ln  divU*  dal  a 
IUm«  Irinndn.— GriL  Lttj,  Cunt.  V.  L  ftt^. 

•  Th,ff  facoriteii  tjfdw  nttt  up  hi//arimi€^#  tpori.  Tliii  ii*  r.^vther  hi 
iply  to  ibfl  Unki-  of  Mftrlbortniyh,  wliov  with  fl.ll  hi*  tab^it,  wfi*  iud 
•  tjot  wry  vriidiiMn  "  nfitirt  of  fnrtttn<!  "  for  hi*  iir»i  i|«ii,  lint 
b  tkot  morely  Addiaoo  th*t  poot»  but  AddiK^n  the  Whi|t,  tUni  '•p** 
idfi  Macnniny'*  Illst  of  Ijjglnnd,  e3x.  1,  ttud  far  Tftrktj  ooi»i»*w  t 
em.  of  Murlbor  jngL — G, 
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Thoir  soyereign's  well-distinguished  smiles  ihey  shire, 

Her  ornaments  in  peace,  her  strength  in  war ; 

The  nation  thanks  them  with  a  public  Yoice, 

By  show'rs  of  blessings  heaven  approves  their  choice; 

Envy  itself  is  dumb,  in  wonder  lost, 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  applaud  'em  most. 

Soon  as  soft  vernal  breeies '  warm  the  skj, 
Britannia's  colours  in  the  zephyrs  fly; 
Her  chief  already  has  his  march  begun, 
Crossing  the  provinces  himself  had  won. 
Till  the  Moselle,  appearing  from  afar, 
Retards  the  progress  of  the  moving  war. 
Delightful  stream,  had  nature  bid  her  fall 
In  distant  climes,  far  from  the  perjured  Gaul; 
But  now  a  purchase  to  the  sword  she  lies, 
'    Her  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise. 
Each  vineyard  doubtful  of  its  master  grows. 
And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  flows. 

'  Soon  as  xo/t  vernal  breezes.    In  studying  so  careful  a  writer  as  Ai^ 

son,  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask  what  office  is  performed  by  the  "lepbjn 

of  the  next  line  which  could  not  have  been  performed  equally  well  by  the 

**  vernal  breezes  "  of  the  first  f    Bat  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  is  ^ 

and  shows  liow  hard  the  writer  found  it^  in  spite  of  his  enthusiasm,  to  get 

into  his  subject.    The  Moselle  is  introduced  in  the  first  line  of  the  third 

couplet  witli  very  good  ofiect,  but  the  effort  reapp^rs  in  the  unhappy 

applicntion  of  the  epithet  moving  to  wnr,  in  the  equivocal  use  of  "fcl* 

OS  npplied  to  a  river,  and  the  introduction  of  "  discontented  ahadei^*  in  * 

poem  professedly  historical  and  human.     There  are,  however,  three  vigo^ 

ous  lines,  in  which  truth  and  poetry  are  combined  with  singular  felicity,  in 

painting,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  circumstances,  some  of  the  guilt  of  war:— 

Her  harvests  for  uncertain  owners  rise. 

Each  vineyard  doabtfUl  of  its  master  grows, 

And  to  the  victor's  bowl  each  vintage  Howa^ 

These  lines  have  been  imitated  by  Voltaire,  though  with  a  mythdXogioil 
MppUcation — 

**  Inoertains  pout  <(a«\  ii^tce,  eii  Q(»\^T\v&Tfe«»AM^ 
Vont  GitAtre  l«ar%  moVaona  e^.-^onX.  «*^atNaBa%  wft»? 
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The  discontented  shades  of  slaughter'd  hosts, 
That  wander'd  on  her  banks,  her  heroes  ghosts 
Hop'd,  when  they  saw  BritaDnia's  arms  appear, 
The  vengeance  doc  to  their  great  deaths  was  near. 

Our  godlike  leader,* '  ere  the  stream  he  pass'd, 
The  mighty  scheme  of  all  his  labours  cast. 
Forming  the  wondrous  year  within  his  thought ; 
His  bosom  glow'd  with  battles  yet  unfought 
The  long  laborious  march  he  first  surveys, 
And  joins  the  distant  Danube  to  the  Maese, 
Between  whose  floods  such  pathless  forests  grow, 
Sach  mountains  rise,  so  many  rivers  flow : 
The  toil  looks  lovely  in  thct  hero's  eyes, 
And  danger  serves  but  to  enhance  the  prize. 

Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe, '  he  renews 
His  dreadful  course,  and  the  proud  foe  pursues : 
Infected  by  the  burning  Scorpion's  heat. 
The  sultry  gales  round  his  chaf 'd  temples  beat, 
Till  on  the  borders  of  the  Maine  he  finds 
Defensive  shadows,  and  refreshing  winds. 
'   Our  British  youth,  with. inborn  freedom  bold, 
Unnumbered  scenes  of  servitude  behold, 

'  Our  godlike  leader,  llere  the  Terse  flows  with  far  more  freedom, 
d  Marlborough  is  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him,  at  once,  his  true 
ice  as  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  whole  campaign. — G. 

*  Big  with  the  fate  of  Europe.    A  striking  expression  in  the  opening 

:ne  of  Cato— 

"  The  daj  big  wlfli  the  fite 
Of  Cato  and  of  Borne—** 

t  sadly  out  of  place  here.  Indeed,  the  stiffness  from  which  Addison's 
roie  verse  is  never  free  for  many  conplets  together,  appears  agam  in  thia 
ragraph.  It  closes,  however,  with  a  beautiful  patriotic  thought^  beau- 
illy  expressed. — G. 

-  Omrcwifije Uader     Our  poeta,  htiht  paganized  in  tliWT  e^u^MAaniK 
'jnaneh  too  ireeiy  m  this  epithet 
YpL,  I, — B* 
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Nations  of  slares,  with  tyranny  debasM, 
(Tiieir  Maker^s  image  more  than  half  dcfac'd) 
Hourly  instructed,  as  they  urge  their  toil, 
To  prize  their  queen,  and  love  their  native  soil/ 

Still  to  the  rising  sun,  they  take  their  way 
Through  clouds  of  dust,  and  gain  upon  the  day. 
When  now  the  Neckar  on  its  friendly  coast 
With  cooling  streams  revives  the  fainting  host, 
That  cheerfully  its  labours  past  forgets, 
The  midnight  watches,  and  the  noon-day  heats. 

O^er  prostrate  towns  and  palaces  they  pass, 
(Now  covcr'd  oVr  with  weeds,  and  bid  in  grass) 
Breathing  reveng*?;  whilst  anger  and  disdain 
Fire  ev'ry  breast,  and  boil  in  evVy  vein : 
Here  shattered  walls,  like  broken  rocks,  from  far 
llisc  up  in  hideous  views,  the  guilt  of  war, 
Whilst  here  the  vine  o'er  hills  of  ruin  climbs. 
Industrious  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes. 

At  length  the  fame  of  England's  hero  drew 
Eugenio  to  the  glorious  interview.  * 
Great  souls  *  by  instinct  to  each  other  turn. 
Demand  alliance,  and  in  friendship  burn ; 

*  Etigenio  to  the  gloriou*  intcrvieic.  At  Ileilbronn,  where  these  i^^ 
.»at  men  mot  for  the  first  time,  though  the  general  plan  of  the  campai^'^ 
i  boeu  ooucerteil  between  them  by  letter.     The  reader  will  rememb^' 

Uo:r«;r*8  visit  to  London  to  see  Prince  Eugene,  *'  Il^ving  heard  him  sflj 
re  than  once,  in  private  di-mourse,  that  he  lov^ked  upon  Prince  Eugenio 
r  so  tlie  kniglit  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than  Scande^ 

'  Great  soutit^  <te.  The  next  two  couplets  ure  very  strained,  coraraon- 
loe  in  thought,  confused  in  imajjery,  and  tame  in  expression.  The  idea 
souls  shooting  out  rays  toward  each  other,  which  meet  ond  blaie  up 
a  conimon  conflagration,  sounds  more  like  "hoarse  Sir  Richard"  than 
IdifOD,  and  is  worthy  of  one  of  the  high  placea  of  ^^-  "  Art  of  iuikiiig." 
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A  sadden  friendship,  while  with  6tretoh'dK)at  rajs 
Thej  meet  each  other,  mingling  blaze  with  blaze. 
Polish'd  in  courts,  and  hardened  in  the  field, 
Kenown'd  for  conquest,  and  in  council  skilFd, 
Their  courage  dwells  not  in  a  troubled  flood 
Of  mounting  spirits,  and  fermenting  blood : 
Lodged  in  the  soul,  with  virtue  oyer-rul'd, 
[nflam'd  by  reason,  and  by  reason  cooi'd, 
[n  hours  of  peace  content  to  be  unknown^ 
Vnd  only  in  the  field  of  battle  shown: 
To  souls  like  these,  in  mutual  friendship  joined, 
Seayen  dares  intrust  the  cause  of  human  kind. 

Britannia's  graceful  sons  appear  in  arms, ' 
Her  harassed  troops  the  hero's  presence  warms, 
Whilst  the  high  hills  and  rivers  all  around 
With  thund'ring  peals  of  British  shouts  resound : 
Doubling  their  speed,  they  march  with  fresh  delight, 
Eager  for  glory,  and  require  the  fight. 
So  the  stanch  hound  the  trembling  deer  pursues, 
And  smells  his  footsteps  in  the  tainted  dews, 

emainder  of  the  paragraph  is  at  least  good  sense^  and  in  the  last 
5t  but  one — 

**  In  houn  of  pcttoe,  content  to  be  unknown, 
And  only  in  the  field  of  tMttle  ehown— "* 

on  is  himself  again.    The  Dutch  struck  a  medal  with  Marlborough 
Eugene's  heads  in  profile,  and  the  inscription — Heromm  concordia 

Britannia's  ffraeeful  sons.  An  odd  epithet  for  soldiers,  and  still  more 
its  local  contrast  with  **  harawed  troops."  It  requires  a  moment's 
ion  to  see  that  they  refer  to  the  same  persons.  But  the  tameness 
first  three  couplets  of  this  paragraph  is  compensated  by  the  simile 
hound,  equally  just  and  beautiful,  and  expressed  in  Addison's  best 
jr.  Though,  perhaps,  the  picture  would  have  been  more  exact,  and 
he  leM  poeticAl,  if  Sounds  had  been  used  instead  ot.tKooit/m  ^^ 
^  the  Budden  staH  of  the  dog  on  the  fresh  scent, — 0. 
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The  tedious  traok  unray'ling  bj  degrees : 
But  when  the  scent  comes  warm  in  eVry  breesCi 
Fir^d  at  the  near  approach,  he  shoots  away 
On  his  full  stretch,  and  bears  upon  his  prey. 

The  march  concludes,  *  the  various  realms  are  pas^ 
Th'  immortal  Schellenberg  appears  at  last ; 
Like  hills  th'  aspiring  ramparts  rise  on  high, 
Like  valleys  at  their  feet  the  trenches  lie ; 
Batt'ries  on  battVies  guard  each  fatal  pass, 
Thrcat'niDg  destruction ;  rows  of  hollow  brass, 
Tube  behind  tube,  the  dreadful  entrance  keep. 
Whilst  in  their  wombs  ten  thousand  thunders  sleep: 
Great  Churchill  owns,  charmed  with  the  glorious  sight, 
His  march  overpaid  by  such  a  promisM  fight 

The  western  sun  now  shot  a  feeble  ray. 
And  fauitly  scattered  the  remains  of  day, 
Evening  approach'd  ;  but,  oh !  what  hosts  of  foes 
"Were  never  to  behold  that  evening  close  I 
Thickening  their  ranks,  and  wedg'd  in  firm  array. 
The  close-compacted  Britons  win  their  way : 
In  vain  the  cannon  their  throug*d  war  de£ftc'd 
With  tracts  of  death,  and  laid  the  battle  waste ; 
Still  pressing  forward  to  the  fight,  they  broke 
Through  flames  of  sulphur,  and  a  night  of  smoke. 
Till  slaughter'd  legions  fiU'd  the  trench  below. 
And  bore  their  fierce  avengers  to  the  foe. 

High  on  the  works  the  mingling  hosts  engage; 
The  battle  kindled  into  tenfold  rage 

*> '  TJte  march  concludes.     From  this  point  the  poem  oontinaes  throq^ 
.  Bevenil  })ura<;rnpbs,  with  a  full  flow  of  vigorous  and  harmonioiu  Tene,  lA 
which  the  UireQ  couplets  beglnniiig  "  TVv^  'W^AtAm  Sun,*  should  be  pait^ 
cuZar/j  mentioned    For  the  "8c\ift\\eiA>«t^r  «ftA^^«NaX.T^A»s&aiu— ^ 


WlA  ahdir*»<iniiiIklA,nd  viiliJtMMiir ir« 
^^m&  m  iaXL  fbrj ;  li«i^  041  htmfm  cspm, 
Natio&i  with  uatioiDJi  mis'd  omraa-Jly  diii, 
^fid  bat  in  one  pronLtjeiioiii  etiiM^  liiw 

How  iiuiiij  geo'roua  Bdkiiii  mmI  their  doos, 
^^^w  to  the  fieidf  and  beraes  la  tin  Hmmt  I 
^W  tllaginotts  yi^iitKt,  th^t  Mb  tbtir  Bftttf «  Abort 
-^o  morcli  where  Britons  oorur  raavdi^il  bifilii^ 
( O  fatetl  love  of  ^aa^  !  0  ^Ofioud  heAU 
^lAj  deBimaiijn  to  the  lr»To  an^paul  I)  | 

^^4Wr  sudi  toiti  o*4!TOOinep  tvdi  dmgem  {wtt,  | 

^treteh'd  on  Bnvarmn  rampftrto,  breathe  their  ttft       * 
^ut  hold^  mj  EDtisCj  may  no  eomplaiote  Appear^ 
^or  blot  the  d&j  with  an  nngratefbl  tear ; 
^hile  Marlbr6'  lives  BrItaimi&V  stare  dbp^iise 
A  fricodlj  light  and  shine  in  iBncKstiioG. 
Plunging  thro'  soaa  of  blood  '  tils  fi«rj  steed, 
Where'er  hia  friends  rettrei  or  fo^  encc^^d  ;  *  * 

Those  he  s^pport^,  these  drives  to  sudden  Sigh  I, 
And  turns  t!ie  various  fortune  of  the  fight- 

Forbear,  great  man»  ^  r«BOim'd  in  arms,  forbear 
To  brave  the  thickest  terrors  of  the  war. 
Nor  hazard  thus,  confus-d  in  crowds  of  foei, 
Brttunma's  safetj,  and  the  world^s  repoBo  ; 
Let  nations  anxious  for  thy  life^  abate 
This  scorn  of  danger,  and  sou  tempt  of  fate : 

^Ptun^n^  ihro  9taM  of  bloo^  Hero  Mftrlburmigh  Iwi*  o  littl 
a^h  of  th^  'im^rlity  boncf,"  atui  AddltOA  sc-an#  to  forftrit  ii^t  4V  mom* 
■Itiu  to  the  pr^iia?  of  Johnson  und  Maeauliiy- — ^^^ 

'  Wh/trt'^  hit  /fientlx  rrftrf,  of  /(*^«  Mtti^ttfd,  C\ir<m\c-[ti\  and  a* 
Oftkil>>  iw  ^«  ekveuth   chiipler  of  the  "  Art  uf  ^iJikiiiff  io  |io*tr/* 

•  Forift^ar,  ftfn^t  man^  Xe  mu  pflt  loedioa  Bimiiim  Ujnufitriiii  hm\ 
mt^  t^  vii  V*  &m*     Imitated  also  t»y  Voltaire — "Ah  chc*r  ^1tiu««^^  aii 
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Thou  liVst  not  for  thyself ;  thy  queen  demands 
Conquest  and  peace  from  thy  Tictorious  hands ; 
Kingdoms  and  empires  in  thy  fortune  join, 
And  Europe^s  destiny  depends  on  thine. 

At  length  the  longnlisputed  pass  they  gain, 
By  crouded  armies  fortify'd  in  yain  ; 
The  wnr  breaks  in,  the  fierce  Bavarians  yield, 
And  see  their  oamp  with  British  l^ons  filled. 
So  Belgian  mounds  '  bear  on  their  shattered  sides 
The  sea^s  whole  weight,  increased  with  swelling  tides ; 
But  if  the  rushing  wave  a  passage  finds, 
Eurag'd  hv  watVy  moons,  and  warring  winds, 
The  trombliDg  peasant  sees  liis  country  round 
(^over'il  with  tempests,  and  in  oceans  drown'd. 

Tlie  few  surviving  foes  disperst  in  flight, 
(Refuse  of  swords,  and  gleanings  of  a  fight)  •» 
In  evVy  rustling  wind  the  victor  hear,  ' 
And  Marlbro's  form  in  cvVy  shadow  fear, 

'5o  Belgian  mounds.  In  his  oxaniiuation  of  tlie  bimilc  of  the  Angel, 
hnsoQ  save :  *'  In  the  poem  now  examined  (the  Campaign)  where  the 
iglish  are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by  repetition  of  attacV; 
d  perseverance  of  resolution,  their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigor  of 
»ei  is  well  illustrated  by  the  sea,  that  breaks  with  incessant  battery,  the 
kes  of  Holland.*'— G. 

^  In  f^vcry  rustling  vindy  <tc.      If  Addison  had  been  a  more  open  ad- 
Ircr  of  the  Italian  poets,  I  should  have  suspected  him  of  having  had  in 
i  e\'e  the  thirty-third  stanza  of  the  firyt  Canto  of  Orlando  Furioso : 
•*  ET  mover  dello  fro7i<ic  c  di  vorzuro 

Che  di  cerri  5ontia,  d'olml  e  di  faggl, 

Fatto  lo  avea  con  subito  i)auri\ 

TroTar  di  qui  e  di  li  strani  via?s:i ; 

Che  Ml  o^i  ombra  veduta  in  numtt^  o  in  valle 

Temea  Rinaldo  aver  fcmj>ro  alio  sjmUIo.** — G. 


•  (Refuse  of  fieorcfa,  and  qleaninpa  of  a  Jight\  This  verse  and  tboM 
low  —T^e  gn^h  of  tMoJow^,  and  the  pride  ofMdt,  and.  27te  food  of 
wiei  and  wJJ^  -^-^9,  have  been  cenrared  bj  the  cnUce,  not  aUo- 


Till:    oAnrAiti 

*l*n]  tli0  antl^  «ope  tif  n^l  wflli  kind  < 
^^Criecidd  tlie  rout,  &fid  ecrTirni  Ui^tr  du 
To  DoQftwort,  *  wtth  tmroM^ted  fma^ 

~^lie  growth  eC  Bi«Adovrfl|  uid  IIm  ffsdo  «f  iddii 
^^lifttof  fir  i^mJfl  B&Tarii't  titmnftr  jkUs, 

*^hQ  food  c>f  itrmiea^  and  iii]k|i«rt  of  ir«i« ;  ^ 

W"!!!]  magazines  of  ditath,  Amtrw^tktu  btllf,         * 
Ajid  caT)Tiorjj4  doom'd  to  bmtl4ir  LandAn'*  walit, 
^he  lietor  findi  eaeL  Liddifii  ravRtn  atar'dr 
And  turns  their  (Mty  oq  tlittir  ^lUv  lor*L* 

DtiluJcd  priDco  !  ^  bow  b  iIjj  gr<^tii<^M  croflt^ 
And  M  the  gaudy  dreani  of  ^mpm  lout, 

^I^onavferL     IlouiLU  worth  ^ — ou  th<  l«rt  bank  <if  lJi«  DAUube 

^^  ooQOc^Hin^  th«  dcfviisc  i»f  tliR  T^rb  wiih  thnt  of  Uiq  E«d 

^<^'  )mpc^it4iEit  pojitirm  bet^ct^n  tllm  uml  Hfiti^-^bon,  At  th^  cn>« 

'^  from  the  Neokctr  Ahil  M^rb  to  Aofiburgk    Ilcfr<^  tb^  vcno 

>D^  tkia  sUort  piiragrupb  has  fu.rnbbf'd  two  Lin^  to  tbe  '*Art  < 

^it ;  "Th*?  j^r^'MTtb  of  mem  Iowa,"  pin  J  **Tbc  food  of  arm*^"     *'^ 

%J  (imi  pUorittsni,"  *iija  Mardiiai  Scriblcftu,   "^  ikt^f^  oa  ^cA^rro' 

u  ft  J^An  ral>l>i;t  witb   a  fat  oeiq  ;    uor  U  It  a  woaderp  Lho  mi| 

word*  AOil  vaeuity  uf  jitii^e,  bemg  juit  the  piuinj  thing.     I  am 

i«€^  cnG  q(  oqr  great^^t  iLilverauf[4i;9  employ  tliii  tigufct/^^^'^p 

*VeDei,  lance j;  cts  fondre^  cjQc  l^tiT*  mikiiis  ^ut  fofgAj.^-Font 

*  deluded  p rinct".      Th e  El o c t«r  of  Ba  V irifl,  ally  of  Loub  Xf 

fiarAffsph  Aod  tb&  next,  tlie  vera«  movoe  tm^^otldy,  vith  oceuiion 

of  rigor.     Out  it  U  &fn}  to  tkb Jl  tliAt  a  mma  likt)  Addbtm  coul4  b 

hf  DAtiotJAl  and  yariy  projudIc«,  luti:}  np^^ak  iu  «u<?b  t<nit«  t^f  t}j«  l 

va«t*lli)ii  of  BnvjLriu.    Of  tbis  utrocmin  deed*  Arch  deacon  Cox«  o 

'*T1i«  ^jnfedc^rate^  bud  trnw  no  other  tLlttTtiativQ  than  id  vUii  I 

#^  tkjt  jifiHct  on  hi4  urt/ofttinaie  mdtj^tit,     Nuiii croud  vilJMgai  i 

p«tb*r  witbotit  f PB^on,  jet  with  r*th*r  too  mneh  ii^Tflriiy ;  fop  I 
iioei  ri>tej^  som^Lhing,  but  not  &Ky  mu^'h  ai  it  f) lights  Tbiti  |fr(<^Atcy 
thAi  thrt^A  »iicb  fencA  {t^iibh  nf  whi^h  li  only  paoKAbln)  mliuict  ^ 
gAtlter ;  btit  for  the  cauae  of  this  d^feitt  in  our  autlu»r*i  Htjnw^ 
ikut  iatrodtLfitcM^  not«  to  hk  LatJa  poetti^ 
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That  prondly  set  thee  on  a  £uioy'd  thronei 

And  made  imaginary  realms  thy  own ! 

Thy  troops  that  now  behind  the  Dannbe  join, 

Shall  shortly  seek  for  shelter  from  the  Bhine, 

Nor  find  it  there  :  Sorronnded  with  alarms, 

Thou  hope'st  th'  assistance  *  of  the  Gkdlic  arms ; 

The  Gallic  arms  in  safety  shall  advance, 

And  crowd  thy  standards  with  the  power  of  Franco,  I 

While  to  exalt  thy  doom,  th'  aspiring  Oaul 

Shares  thy  destruction,  and  adorns  thy  faU. 

•  Unbounded  courage  and  compassion  joined, 
Tempting  each  other  in  the  yictor's  mind. 
Alternately  proclaim  him  good  and  great, 
And  make  the  hero  and  the  man  compleat. 
Long  did  he  strive  th'  obdurate  foe  to  gain 
By  profiFer*d  grace,  but  long  he  strove  in  vain ; 
'Till  fir^d  at  length,  he  thinks  it  vain 'to  spare 
His  rising  wrath,  and  gives  a  loose  to  war. 
In  vcDgeanco  rous'd,  the  soldier  fills  his  hand 
With  sword  and  fire,  and  ravages  the  land, 
A  thousand  villages  to  ashes  turns, 
In  crackling  flames  a  thousand  harvests  bums. 

or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  country  was  given  up  to  military  exeewUon,  M 
far  as  the  vicinity  of  Munich.'*  It  is  but  fair  to  add  a  passage  flrom  OM 
of  Marlborough's  letters  to  his  wife:  "We  sent  this  morning  8000  hone 
to  his  (the  elector*s)  chief  city  of  Munich,  with  orders  to  bum  and  dettivy 
all  the  country  about  it  This  is  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  that  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  could  h^ve  obliged  me  to  consent  to  it,  for  those 
poor  people  suffer  for  their  master's  ambition.  There  having  becnnovir 
in  this  country  for  above  sixty  years,  their  towns  and  villages  are  sodeta 
that  you  would  be  pleased  with  them."  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Marlborou^ 
vol  1,  page  183. — G. 

'  7%ou  hope'tt  th*  osst stance,    ^at^  XaVtv^"^  W  >i>DA  ^sc^^mmlqii,  bat 
iiuropportuble  in  the  aound. 


TRE      CikNrtlGjt. 


^0  tfai  thick  wotrds  the  wooUj  floc^  *  f«treit, 
^i  mbt  with  btiUowmg  htsTds  confa#VUj  blcttt ; 
Tl:eir  trembliDg  lord*  tlm  ccfftnnun  «h4i|<j  pnft&k^,      ^ 
-^ad  cries  of  iofitita  s^uud  in  l*? 'rj  hrtikL* : 
*h^  Utfi'ning  soldier  '  fiJtt  in  fioirow  ^laDdft 
<^Lb  t4)  obey  hb  IcAdc? '»  jtuit  oommmtidi ;  I 

*«e  leader  grkvei,  hy  gcjn  Voui  pity  iwnjr'd, 
•^o  see  hia  juBt  commaadi  so  wcU  ohey^d  - 

But  now  the  tmmpot^*  t^errlbl^  &0ni  fiir, 
*^  shriller  clangors  animates  the  ww,  ' 

^^oiif<^*rmta  drams  i»  fulUr  eoniDrt  li^iil,  1 

And  echoing  bills  the  loud  alarm  repeat :  ' 

^^allia^s  proud  standards,  to  Ba%'arIa'H  joinMj 
Uuftirl  their  gilded  lilies  in  the  wind ; 

J^  li4t€nin^  ^Micr.    A  fine  pict^ire^  hut  if  BiTwiwi  an^ 

^nmnj  wer«  tateru  it  would  proWbl^  bo  more  in  bfirmony  i 

^  [kiiiB«ge^  in  Uje  histoHea  of  tit*  Englisli  Viirs  with  ScotUnd, 

^ffpoat  tfatirnurt)^  of  Axuericjin  writcra  oontifiming  thtip  cao4u« 

^t*VHi^ri«mi  Revtilutjon,  am]  so m©  strong  itAiatn«ntd  io  Ifiif4er'ji 

«r  »ar,  confirmed  by  the  corrL>*pondene€  of  the  Dwk**  of  Wi^Uuif 

*  Bnt  nQtD  ih£  trumjift.     Her*  tbo  poet  risfs  with  hifl  aubji.M;l^ 

^rv«cbcs  the  dociiivp  battle  witb  much  spirit.    Th**  picture  of  tb 

iop**  and  feelings  connected  with  the  "ftttal  day/'  ift  linely  & 

tii*i  f  igoruu*ly  dniwn.    State*  bemoAntog  th*flp  new  captivity^  m 

of  martyri  groaning  In  exik^  nro  £»bj«ctU  flU^dt'Utly  <lieiinct  And 

b  ftddn^Ad  themAoIv«£  d^rvetly  to  tbo  feeling     And  tUa  ftieUngp. 

li*t*d^  must  be  *tro*igIy  movod  by  tb^  **«igl*s  and  praywrfl,"  tbt 

eipTfisicm  of  humaji  suffering,  and  thtirby  definite  in  thein«eL 

aeqiiiritig,  A«  they  ri&tf  fi'oro  th©  "deptUa  of  giooray  dtmgeans,"  a 

from  the  eoul  in  jta  bitternc*«>  fiomewbut  of  thnt  mystery  wk 

pliiWD||  \a  an  exc'ited  im Agination.     But  I  wish  Lti   ht^A  atop] 

"Europe**  li  too  deiimte  An  td^A  to  follow  thooe  myetcrtons  t 

pr4y«r» ;  tb^  next  line  was  not  writttan  for  posterity,  autl,  to  ftay 

it  11  ncyt  vt^ry  pioui  to  laeert  that  TT^arou  hiid  been  wnitmg  for  1 

of  BlenhciiOt  to  Ahow  '^bta  cAre  and  coadnet*  of  humim  erenlA-^ 

•  Uu  VfOoliy/ocL    The  ''Xafu^#r«  p^titUra  "  «rf  Lncr«Uoi 
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The  daring  }»rinoo  his  blasted  hopes  rcDews, 
And  whiu'  till.'  thi«-k  uiiiLattlod  ho^t  he  views 
Stretch t  out  iu  deep  array,  and  dreadful  length, 
His  heart  dilates,  and  glories  in  his  strength. 

The  fatal  day  its  mighty  coarse  began, 
That  the  griev'd  world  had  long  desired  in  Tain : 
States  that  their  new  captivity  bemoan'd, 
Armies  of  martyrs  that  in  exile  groanM, 
Sighs  from  the  depth  of  gloomy  dungeons  heard. 
And  prayers  in  bitterness  of  soul  preferred 
Europe's  loud  cries,  that  PrOTidence  assaiPd, 
And  Anna's  ardent  tows,  at  length  preTaU'd  ] 
The  day  was  come  when  heaven  designed  to  show 
His  care  and  conduct  of  the  world  below. 

Behold  in  awful  march  ^  and  dread  array 
The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 
Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 
An  anxious  horror  to  the  bravest  hearts  ; 
Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  .strife, 
And  tliirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 
No  vulgar  fears  ean  Briti.«<h  minds  eontroul : 
Heat  of  revenge,  and  noble  pride  of  soul 
O'erlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post, 
Lessen  his  numbers  and  contract  his  host :  - 
Tho'  fens  and  floods  possest  the  middle  .«pace, 
That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass ; 
Nor  fens  nor  floods  ean  stop  Britannia's  Lands, 
When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  tlieir  borders  stand?*. 

I  JBeho^J  h  tvrful  march.  Tho  detniN  of  tlii-«  battle  were  so  fitmUitf 
lien  these  line*' were  written,  th^t  U^^'  roaJer.*,  probably,  would  hAT« 
mi.lained  of  this  pora|:i aph  a*  too  ironeral  f..r  ^tTin'tive  d^-*cription.— G. 

•  LeistH  hit  nvmbers  and  coniract  hi*  host.  On  record  in  "  the  Art  of 
iking."— G. 


Tif«   chmwAtuw, 


Bit  0^  mj  msae/  wliit  ntunberi  will  Ihim  §ni 
^0  sbg  tb&  fbrioBS  tmop  in  InUle  jcib^i!  l 
Mfttlimjb  I  hfm-  iLe  dnimV  tumuli uoil'  mw^ 
*^y  Tictor'i  ilioati  and  li^iiig  gT«>»H«  oonlbitiKlt 
Thti  tlratilfiil  Inirit  of  ecmnaii  tmd  Um  iitSoit, 
And  dl  tliA  t^junfler  of  tbo  liftUl«  rise. 

^t,  lit  tJie  iioole  of  eliargiDg  tiOit«  mimoT'd, 
^Qjtibl  oonfttstonf  bnrror,  iui4  rlesfHMft 
^amtnM  all  t\w  dread fii!  mm^€3  of  war ; 
h  praecfnt  tb might  t]in  ficUl  of  d^iLlli  jiujtoj*!!, 

To  faiDtbg  &|uadrons  sml  t!i©  timely  aid, 
fiisptrM  repald'd  battalloDS  to  eiigng€^ 
And  tauglit  the  doubiful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  wh^jTi  an  angel  *  by  dlrmc  oominand 
W^itb  rising  tempests  shakes  a  gulUy  Undi 

'  M^  0,  m^  uttae,     '^  luttMkdiKttioa^  af  tbh  kind  ur«  n  lore^ 
^a  t  writer  to  spur  up  himMlf  ntid  Jib  tH^Ufkn  wlic?a  he  fin  da  B 

'  7VaJt  fJVf/»  j^rea^  MtirlboroH^h  Hero  w«  hiiv«  a  iiiio  confin 
MDiM»a'«  I'dirmfk^  coDccrnJNii;  tho  IlAtttra  of  tfiQ  t4>al  exci^lkjH 
poem  Mow  mueFi  n&l/Ier  ^lurlborottgh  Ajipoain  lii  th^e  Uii^j^  tl 
'^f^Aeatk^d  as  "  pluiiL^rini;  tlirongll  14>M  of  bliW/'  ViJti  a  up.  S 
4oiDp&r«  m  the  p4>em  or  '*  Fonteixoi,''  ihv  pIctuiH^  ^f  Lauiii  oad  CuJ 

Telii  nc  pAmr«at  point,  ^^ 
end  ID  another  pfi^E^o — 

''Sou  coaroffO  ii*o«t  |KAJtt  col  liutlcic!  ftiTU'iix— 0» 
*  S^  tpAew  an  augd.  It  w»«  ftt  Uib  point  t  luif,  AddiMDu  Qt 
iMitqiiiitlpi  to  tliG  Lord  Treo^ur^r,  And  rmjitiTt^ii  tus  ftrt^t  ptiblt 
C^mat^hmfm^r  nf  Appeal*.  N^lIiIdc,  p*ii^hnp^  tfiifi***  ti  tiior*?  itfilc^ 
tbie^  fliiciiijitti'i^na  <^(  publk  tftdLis  tlii^n  Mu'  FiLt4'<nf.ii>ii  tlmt  htui  bt?cii 
Upon  thi»  ptiiA$a^^^  lu  tho  Tat  lor  H  it»  «nid  to  be?  *'  ono  of  ti 
||iQQgts1«  th^t  eiTpr  catered  into  tUu  Ui^nri  of  innn/*  Jylmiciii  i^ 
a  long  tj]0<|oialtjon  U>  prav<>  ibat^  Uivngh  thcitt  lJDt?!i  are  jnjii  I 
ibof  do  nvt  «0Qiatn  ii  pr«p«r  tlitulcv  f^  ioUoa  AAer^b«d  to  Ml| 
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Such  as  of  la  to  o'or  palo  IJritauTiia  past,  • 
Calm  iwA  >'rir.i'  ho  tiriws  the  t'liriJUis  blast; 
And,  j»loas*d  th'  Almighty \s  orders  to  perform, 
^  Rides  iu  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  stomiw 

But  «ec  the  haughty  household- troops  advance  !  * 
The  dread  of  Europe,  and  the  pride  of  France. 

ne  preoisvly  the  same  with  that  ascribed  to  the  angel,  while  "  a  poetics^- 
lie  coDsistji  in  the  discovery  of  likenej«s  between  two  aetiorut  io  their ger:»* 
I  HHturc  and  die>po«ition  dissimilar,  or  of  causes,  terminating  by  differ^^  ^ 
nit  ions  in  somo  ro:icml>1anee  of  effect."    Even   the  learned  Michael  i* 
nd  time  trt  M- rite: — "This  is  u  lietion  neither  agreeable  to  the  sent i- 
iits  of  a  Christian,  an  Oriental,  a  Greek,  nor  a  Roman;  nor  so  adapted 
:he  judirmtMit  of  the  senses  (which  look  for  something  more  magnificent 
lo  terrible  a  junetureX  as  to  deserve  to  l>e  introduced  against  the  opin- 
of  almost  all  nations  who  make  thunder  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
>reuie  Being  only.**    This  severe  sentence  called  forth  a  minute  confii- 
.on.     Macaulay  says: — "We  will  not  dispute  the  general  justice  of 
mson's  remarks  on  this  passage.      But  wc  must  point  out  one  circum- 
lice  which  seems  to  have  e<cape<l  all  the  critics.     Tlie  extraordinary  ef- 
:  which  this  simile  produced  wlicn  it  tirst  appenrt'd,  and  which  to  the 
owin;:  i;oner:ttion  seeined  in««xplic:>l»le.  is  duubtlo^s  to  l)e  chiefly  altrib- 
d  t«>  a  line  which  iin>~t  r.  :i!ii"-  i\o\v  ivjard  u^  a  tVeblc  paroiilhosiis : 

•■^^r.ili  a-  '-f  l:i',.  .,\t  ji.ilr  IJriturini.i  passM.** 
Jison  spoke  wot  of  a  >ti»iiM.  lut  of  tlio  rrt'Tiii.  Tlio  ^reat  tempos!  vt 
vi'inln-r,  17i>:>,  the  only  ttinpcst  whii-h  in  our  latirn.lo  has  0(jiiaUeil  the 
e  of  a  tri»pieal  luirrieane,  ha«l  left  a  dri-adful  r*»v.'olleo(ii.»ii  in  tho  iiiiii'.U 
all  men.  The  ]»>]nilaiity  whii.h  tho  •iimile  of  the  nncrol  enjoyed  ami'n;jj 
ilis<»n's  eontomporarios,  has  always  seemed  to  v.s  to  be  a  rensarkalile  in- 
nee  of  the  advantage  whi.'li.  in  rhiti^rie  nn^l  poetry,  the  i»arlicular  h;i3 
•r  the  general."  In  one  thin:;  Mr.  M.  is  mistaken — the  reference  to  the 
vond)t  r  gale  had  already  been  pi>iuted  out.  There  is  a  burle3<pie  afcii- 
ion  of  plairiarismoxtraeted  in  tlie  A<ldi*oniana,  which  the  editor  of  those 
eeable  volumes  has  mistaken  for  serious  eritieism. — G. 
*  JRut  *<r  the  hauffhty  hou^'^hohl-tro^t^n  adtance. —  Vain  infohnct — «*- 


'  ^ttfh  ii*  .1/  /^F^'  o'rr  pah'  Dritannia  puftf.  This  line  has  been  oonsnre-l 
a  vorv  giMHl  iu«lgi\  a*  unitotticnl :  (see  Dr.  l^eat tie's  Notes,  prefixed  to 
editi'Mi  of  Mr.  Addison's  |»Jij»ei">«,  in  4  vols.,  vol  1.  y.  21. — e<L  1790.)  It 
y  be  so:  but  the  allusion  is  tine  and  prt>per.  For  when  the  avengine 
id  rides  in  »»rh  a  storm,  the  danger  is  brought  home  to  oursolvet,  and 
>  poet's  imagery  is  not  only  great,  but  interesting ;  that  is,  we  have 
»  sublime  in  perfection. 


TITE     eAMFillfilt. 


i 


^^e  wir'9  whole  &rl  imeb  pHvstt^  ioldiar  kn&m^ 

^mdif  he  marebff  i>t>^  aiui  «rid  of  ter  ^ 

^uglig  at  tLo  itKnVitig  of  tlio  BHtiali  ¥pm^  :  * 
^'ain  iUiMjleut^e  !  witlj  niiilr«  friiidom  hnre 
Thfijue^D^fil  Briton  acorits  tbo  Mgbett  ilive;  I 

Cunt^mpt  Mud  ftiry  fire  thoir  simli  by  tiirii%  ^ 

Bich  saltan's  glory  in  cnch  warnw  htini«f  < 

£idi  ightSf  lis  b  hU  ftrm  tb'  ImfM^rtiml.  daj  < 

And  nil  ibe  fntc  Df  titfi  gn^at  mciQ&rcli  lay :  < 

A  Ihsltecid  glortoas  ik^stioRD^  tlkut  loiglit  eltlm  ^ 

Trinnphant  UurcU,  and  lumiortal  fame^  ^^ 

Corifos-d  in  crowds  of  gloriotis  aotioos  lie,  * 

And  troops  of  heroes  uDdistingoiHliVl  die, 
■  0  Bomi^r/  liow  can  I  heboid  tby  fate^ 
And  not  the  wonders  of  thy  youth  relate  f 

^pC  ^^  de,  Toltairi?  lioa  here  thj3  ftdT&Dt«g^  a»  a  philosopht^r,  Hfti 
^Uf^  U>Ok  a^  £i  poet' — &nd  liie  juftt  appreoioticjn  irith  ^hleli  he  trpei 
bfl  Eiiglkh  is  A  striking  cotnmcDtfkry  apon  the  t<)n^  of  is^lf-glortfit 
ittrtbqt«U  by  English  and  Atnericflu  writera  to  the  Fr^och — 

Tlwi  funmcbEn  qnt  nous,  Kuod  TiUliiBi.  jwnt^tt^— 

Ces  combatting  nt  ftti'Tm  i:t  »'  iHgA4AiU  wni^^^^. 
'0  />(jrmcr.     A  benutifiLl  pai?^i*i4g<i.    Audthfetlicimght  with  whkh  it 
'  tnore  jcj^l  perhaps  thoji  that  whiob  VoH&irQ  fittHbt|i<»  tc»  Gramm 

"  Grotnoinnt  dan  a  i'Ely.'H'^-  cnitrnTtsf  U  ilqtiWtari 
D'i^ori-r  en  muonint  &%  ei»-»n  iiiiltri:i  wet  tiiloifjtiitiarr*' 

VdU  un  ftiniliiii<JBf/  Biijii  thp  wittj  p<Mil  iu  a  Wtter  trhii^h  he  itttri 
4  *^Dc  lady'^ — "que  ji^  n'ai  m  dtin#au<}ua  dM  pctiU  tomftua  i^i)?  J 
r^uifuU  bicn  e^voir  91  oil  a  ili^  ce«  id^xs^U  quund  oq  ii  ta  Cuiwu  etnf 
jm  boulet  de  eao^fiD :  on  me  rtfpond  k  ci^tji  qq<3  le  dutr  d«  Gratirmont  i 
ritAbUmeot  U  roi,  ct  qu*il  pouFnit  %Vii*  biun  ft  voir  ou  de  parcilA  > 
)tt»  i  M  roort.  Faihie  i^[>o»«flr  mln^Ts^bk^  ^vnaloa  dont  vona  «ea1 
r1     Voltaire,  CEuvres,  vol  U,  p.  l?)0,  cni  <|44  iHi^H.— G. 


■   LsvgkM  Qi  the  thakin^  iyf  the  BrUiMh  iipean     Tbo  liook  of  Jol 
irKed  him  with  this  ide^k— A*'  ianghttk  at  th*  nfmHnff  fl/  «  np^at.  x\L 
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How  can  I  see  the  gay,  the  brsye,  the  young, 
Fall  in  the  olond  of  war  and  lie  unsung ! 
In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath, 
And,  filPd  with  England's  glory,  smiles  in  deatL 

The  rout  begins,  the  Gallic  squadrons  run, 
Compell'd  in  crowds  to  meet  the  fate  they  shun ; 
Thousands  of  fiery  steeds  with  wounds  transfixed 
Floating  in  gore,  with  their  dead  masters  mixt, 
Midst  heaps  of  spears  and  standards  driy'n  around, 
Lie  in  the  Danube's  bloody  whirl-pools  drown'd. 
Troops  of  bold  youths,  bom  on  the  distant  Soane, 
Or  sounding  borders  of  the  rapid  Bh6ne, 
Or  where  the  Seine  her  flow'ry  fields  diyides, 
Or  where  the  Loire  through  winding  vineyards  gUdes; 
In  heaps  the  rolling  billows  sweep  away, 
And  into  Scythian  seas  their  bloated  corps  conyey. 
From  Blenheim's  tow'rs  *  the  Gaul,  with  wild  a£Fright, 
Beholds  the  various  havock  of  the  fight ; 
His  waving  banners,  that  so  oft  had  stood 
Planted  in  fields  of  death,  and  streams  of  blood, 
So  wont  the  guarded  enemy  to  reach. 
And  rise  triumphant  in  the  fatal  breach. 
Or  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines, 
The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns. 

*  From  Blcnhchn's  towers.  A  body  of  eleven  thousand  men  of  the  lest 
troops  of  France,  were  left  shut  up  in  Blenheim  without  orders.  Wben, 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  disengage  themselves  from  the  nsrrov 
streets  of  the  town,  they  found  themselves  compelled  by  their  positioo  tc 
lay  down  their  arms,  they  broke  out  in  indignation  against  the  wtntof 
judgment  which  had  exposed  them  to  this  disgrace.  The  regiment  o(5*- 
varre  tore  up  their  coloro  and  buried  them,  to  prevent  them  from  frIliBg 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  or,  according  to  other  authoritief»  bunt  vp 
their  colors  and  burled  tWr  amvE. — Q. 
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Unfortunate  Tallard  IV  Oh  who  oan  name 
The  pangsjof  rage,  pf  9or^ow,  and!  of  shame, 
That  with  mizt  tumult  in  thy  boBom  swell'd  ! 
When  first  thou  saw'st  thy  bravest  troops  repell'd, 
Thine  only  son  pierc'd  with  a  deadly  wound, 
ChokM  in  his  blood,  and  gasping  on  the  ground, 
Thyself  in  bondage  by  the  victor  kept ! 
The  chief,  the  feither,  and  the  captive  wept. 
An  English  muse  is  touch'd  with  gen'rous  woe. 
And  in  th'  unhappy  man  forgets  the  foe. 
Greatly  distrest  I  thy  loud  complaints  forbear, 
Blame  not  the  turns  of  fate,  and  chance  of  war ; 
Give  thy  brave  foes  their  due,  nor  blush  to  own 
The  fatal  field  by  such  great  leaders  won,  * 
The  field  whence  fam'd  Eugenie  bore  away  > 
Only  the  second  honours  of  the  day. 

With  floods  of  gore  that  from  the  vanquished  fell, ' 
The  marshes  stagnate  and  the  rivers  swell. 
Mountains  of  slain  lie  heaped  upon  the  ground. 
Or,  'midst  the  roarings  of  the  Danube  drown'd ; 
Whole  captive  hosts  the  conqueror  detains 
In  painful  bondage,  and  inglorious  chains  ; 
Ev'n  those  who  'scape  the  fetters  and  the  sword. 
Nor  seek  the  fortunes  of  a  happier  lord, 

'  Unfortunate  Tallard  Tallard  was  so  short-sighted,  that  in  going  to 
ly  some  of  his  own  squadrons,  he  mistook  a  body  of  the  enemy's  troops 

his  own,  and  was  made  prisoner. — G. 

'  The  fatal  field  by  such  great  leaders  v)on,  "  Si  ton  maitre  avait  beao- 
ip  de  soldats  comme  toi,  il  serait  invincible,"  said  Marlborough  to  a  pri»- 
er,  whose  bravery  in  the  battle  had  attracted  his  attention.  "  Ce  ne  sent 
I  les  soldats  comme  moi  qui  lui  manquent,"  was  the  reply.  '*Ce  tont 
I  g^^raux  comme  voos."— G. 

'  The  field  when^/amed£'uffenio.   Marlborough  had  already  \>tt>kAii  \3Kxa 
neb  right  tm  hour  before  Eugene  couJd  get  into  action  on  tb%  \^— Q 
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Their  raging  king  dishonours,  to  oompleftt 
Marlbro's  great  work,  and  finish  the  defeat. 

From  Memminghen's  high  domes,  and  Augsburg's  walbi 
The  distant  battle  drives  th'  insulting  Gkrals, 
Free^d  by  the  terror  of  the  victor^s  name 
The  reson'd  states  his  great  protection  claim ; 
Whilst  Ulm  th'  approach  of  her  deliverer  waits, 
And  longs  to  open  her  obseqmoos  gates/ 

The  hero's  breast  *  still  swells  with  great  dengns, 
In  evVy  thought  the  towVing  genius  shines  : 
If  to  the  foe  his  dreadful  course  he  bends, 
O'er  the  wide  continent  his  march  extends ; 
If  sieges  in  his  laVring  thoughts  are  form'd, 
Camps  arc  assaulted,  and  an  army  storm'd ; 
If  to  the  fight  his  active  soul  is  bent, 
The  fate  of  Europe  turns  on  its  event. 
What  distant  land,  what  region  can  afibrd 
An  action  worthy  his  victorious  sword  : 
Where  will  he  next  the  fiying  Qaul  defeat, 
To  make  the  scries  of  his  toils  compleat  ? 

Where  the  swoln  Bhine,'  rushing  with  all  its  foroe, 
Divides  the  hostile  nations  in  its  course, 
While  each  contracts  its  bounds,  or  wider  grows, 
Enlarged  or  straitened  as  the  river  flows. 
On  Gallia's  side  a  mighty  bulwark  *  stands, 
That  all  the  wide  extended  plain  commands  ; 

*  And  longs  to  open  her  obscquiom gatcn.  The  expression  seems  ilooil 
prophetic,  and  would  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  the  surrender  of 
Mock.— O. 

•  The  heroes  breaxt.  In  this  paragraph  the  poet  seems  to  bare  be* 
as  much  at  a  loss  what  to  say,  as  his.  hero  was  what  to  da — O. 

'   }VheretJie  nwoln  Rhine.     A  vigorous  line,  intentionally  roagheiiedl^ 
ike  o/iiteratioD,  Rhine  rusJ^iup. — O. 

*  On  OtUlia'B  mde  a  miqhi^  buliDark.    i:^^  tortx^m  cft.\«ai^xk-w«^ 
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Twice,  since  the  wv  «m  kindled,  hai  it  try'd 
The  victor's  nge,  and  twioe  has  ohang'd  its  side ; 
As  oft  whole  armies,  with  the  prise  o'eijoy'd 
Have  the  long  snmmer  on  its  waUs  employ'd. 
Hither  oar  mighty  ohief  his  arms  directs, 
Hence  future  triumphs  firom  the  war  expects ; 
And  tho'  the  dog-star  had  its  oonrse  begun 
Carries  his  arms  still  nearer  to  the  sun : 
Fixt  on  the  glorious  action,  he  forgets 
The  change  of  seasons,  and  increase  of  heats : 
No  toils  are  painful  that  can  danger  show, 
No  climes  unlotely,  that  contain  a  foe. 

The  roving  Gaul,  to  his  own  bounds  restram'd, 
Learns  to  encamp  mthin  his  native  land. 
But  soon  as  the  victorious  host  he  spies, 
From  hill  to  hiU,  from  stream  to  stream  he  flies  : 
Such  dire  impressions  in  his  heart  remain 
Of  Marlbr6'8  sword,  and  Hocstet's  fatal  plain : 
In  vain  Britannia's  mighty  chief  besets 
Their  shady  coverts,  and  obscure  retreats ; 
They  fly  the  conqueror's  approaching  fame, 
That  bears  the  force  of  armies  in  his  name. 

Austria's  young  monarch,*  whose  imperial  sway 
Sceptres  and  thrones  are  destin'd  to  obey, 
Whose  boasted  ancestry  so  high  extends 
That  in  the  pagan  gods  his'  lineage  ends. 
Comes  from  afar,  in  gratitude  to  own 
The  great  supporter  of  his  father's  throne : 

he  fortrefiscfl  of  the  Germanio  confederatioD.    The  worki  were  eon- 
eted  hy  VB^ban.— G. 

'  A%uiria'9  young  monarch,    Joseph,  King  of  the  Romans,  son  of  th% 
ptror  Leopold    He  joined  the  Mrmj  before  Landau. — Q. 
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What  tides  of  glory  ^  to  his  bosom  nui| 
Clasp'd  in  th'  embraces  of  the  god-like  man  I 
How  were  his  eyes  with  pleasing  wonder  fixt 
To  see  such  fire  with  so  much  sweetness  mixt| 
Such  easy  greatness,  such  a  graceful  port. 
So  tum'd  and  finished  for  the  camp  or  court  1 
AchiUes  thus  '  was  form'd  with  ev'ry  grace. 
And  Nireus  shone  but  in  the  second  place ; 
Thus  the  great  father  of  almighty  Rome 
(Diyinely  flusht  with  an  immortal  bloom 
That  Cytherea's  fragrant  breath  bestow'd) 
In  all  the  charms  of  his  bright  mother  g^ow'd. 

The  royal  youth  by  Marlbr6's  presence  charm'd. 
Taught  by  his  counsels,  by  his  actions  warm'd, 
On  Landau  with  redoubled  fury  falls, 
Discharges  all  his  thunder  on  its  walls, 
O'er  mines  and  caves  of  death  provokes  the  fij^t. 
And  Icams  to  conquer  in  the  hero's  sight 

The  British  chief,  for  mighty  toils  renowned. 
Increased  in  titles,  and  with  conquests  crowned, 
To  Belgian  coasts'  his  tedious  march  renews 
And  the  long  windings  of  the  Rhine  pursues, 
Clearing  its  borders  from  usurping  foes, 
And  blest  by  rescued  nations  as  he  goes. 

>  What  tideB  of  glory.  Another  strikiDg  illustnition  of  the  £m 
which  great  writers  can  write  nonsense,  when  they  feel  oblif 
something  without  knowing  exactly  what — O. 

'  Achillea  thtt*.  "TVlien  Addison,  having  celebrated  the 
Marlborough's  person,  tells  us  that  'Achilles  thus  was  formed 
grace,'  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  exemplification." — Johntor 
compliment  which  history  will  not  dispute.  While  serving  un 
he  had  been  known  as  the  '  bel  Anglais,*  an  expresaioo  fiill; 
Kneller*s  portrait — Q. 

'  To  Belgian  co<uU,    This  marcVi  enabled  Marlborough  i 
wutar^uarten  on  the  MoseWe,  **  vj^iVcV  \fcfc  iks%  Viw  l.^«tl^ 


I  fears  no  mdr©/  freed  from  it«  dire  nljmtii ; 
Ajtid  TriwjrbiMjh  feela  tiae  terror  of  lib  artmj' 
^«ated  on  rocks  her  pnjud  foimdattonir  ikake, 
While  MarlbrG'  presses  to  thcj  bold  attack, 
^lanta  flll  bis  battVien,  bids  liis  catuioa  nstr, 
And  shows  how  Landati  ajight  have  fkli%  hefora 
'  SiaitM  at  hjs  near  approach,  grttnt  Lomii  ftmrji 
Vfingcanco  resery'd  for  his  dttolbiiiff  5 ears ^ 
*orget8  hi*  thirit  <if  tmiTcfsal  swftj, 
^d  loanae  can  teach  \ns  subjects  t^  obcj  ; 
^  urms  he  Eod^  on  Yaio  attcispta  iiaplojr'd, 
^^^  ambitions  projects  for  his  raeo  deitroy'd, 
■^*  work  of  ages  sunk  in  one  campaign,' 
^^  lives  of  milliotis  sacrtfic'd  in  vaiiL 

Sych  are  th*  effects  of  Anna's  royal  c&re»  ; 
^y  hefj  Britannia,  great  m  foreign  wars, 
J*4!3g€fl  through  nations,  whereaoe'er  di3Join*d|* 
''ithoat  the  wonted  aid  of  eea  and  wind, 
^7  het  th'  nnfetterM  later 's  Btates  are  fre«, 
■ind  taste  the  sweets  of  EogHsh  liberty ; 

*^ar»  Godolphin,  "  will  give  Frauoe  nt  ntu«h  iint«*in<s«  m  Miy  %h 
^l>i*beeii  dooe  t\m  fiumTJier." — O* 

JW*et/ipar*  fto  morr.  ^Thc  French  fwrruon  of  SOO  man,  oa  beai 
'  XiritForongh^a  npproocli,   nbandoned  tho  fivrt  wUioh  eomiuundcd 
**&— 0. 

tbi*  beeotint  of  the  *i^ge  of  Trrt^rbaj&h.     Th#  Freticb  g»f  ri«on  con»ii 
"tily  fiOO  ro*n,  And  the  eioge  wjis  etJoduotod  l>y  the  Princ;e  of  n*«s*.- 
'  1f%e  vfofk  &f  nffft  Ajink  in  one  i-iimpai^Tr,    A  ^nt^^i  pinjjjfdpatipo  J 
vgh  Ijortoi  XIV.  wii»  defeated,  humbled*  Dud  reduced  to  the  grc^K 
(it*>  the  gr<;<it  eonquosta  of  hi*  reigo,  Kranohi»*Comt^,   Fhnidcp^ 
u^  clill  rotruLin  untouched, — G. 

•  Ran^eg  throwfh  naUnHii,  tkt^     If  Uub  liod  bm-ti  ►aid  aftof  FuHol 
■Id  probably  be  gapposed  to  m*fwu  thnt  BrilJiansifc  J'ftiij;*'d  Uii'««gb 
s  by  Kie4HJ€  of  steamboat*.    A  ft  it  sUitid*,  It  ititiiii  bri  tAk««  f^^r  0  i«i»K^ » 
ttiunu  way  of  saying  that  her  ttrmit*m*tri*bFd  wbcr^v^r  tlipy  fboa**,- 
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But  who  can  tell  the  joys  of  those  that  lie 
Ijoiuath  tiio  constant  iutiuence  of  her  eye  ! 
Whilst  in  diffusive  showVs  her  bounties  fall 
Like  heaven's  indulgence,  and  descend  on  all, 
Secure  the  happy,  succour  the  distrest, 
Make  ev'ry  subject  glad,  and  a  whole  people  blest 

Thus  wouM  I  fain  Britannia's  wars  rehearse. 
In  the  smooth  records  of  a  fiiithful  verse  ; 
That,  if  such  numbers  can  o'er  time  prevail, 
May  tell  posterity  the  wond'rous  tale. 
When  actions,  *  unadom'd, '  are  faint  and  weak, 
Cities  and  countries  must  be  taught  to  speak ; 
Gods  may  descend  in  factions  from  the  skies, 
And  rivers  from  their  oosy  beds  arise ; 
Fiction  may  deck  the  truth  with  spurious  rays, 
And  round  the  hero  cast  a  borrow'd  blase. 
Marlbr6's  exploits  i^ppear  divinely  bright, 
And  proudly  shine  in  their  own  native  light ; 
RaisM  of  thomsclvcSy  their  genuine  charms  they  boast, 
And  those  who  paint  'em  truest  praise  'em  most  ' 

.*• 

*  When  acthnt  unadorned^  &c    Voltuire  in  the  "  DLscours  pr^liminaire 

hid  poem  on  the  battle  of  Fontcuoi,  justitias  his  limited  use  of  fictitio«^ 
rsonnges,  by  the  cxamnlc  of  Addison.     "CT^toit  ce  que  sentait  M.  Addi^ 
I,  bon  pot^te  ct  critique  judicieux.     II  employa  dans  son  poeme,  qui  ^ 
inortalise  la  campagne  de  Iloohstadt,  beaucoup  moius  de  fictions  qu'of* 
s'en  est  x>ermi8  dans  le  Poeme  de  Fontenau     II  savait  que  le  due  d^ 
rlborough  et  le  prince  Eugene  se  seraient  tr^s  peu  souci^s  de  voir  de« 
ux  oO  il  6tait  question  des  grandes  actions  dcs  hommes ;  il  savait  qu*on 
five  par  Tinvention,  Ics  exploits  do  Tantiquit^,  et  qu*on  court  risque  d'af' 
t)lir  ceux  des  modemes  par  de  froidcs  allegories ;  il  a  fait  mieux,  il  • 
6ress4  TEurope  entitle  A  son  action.** — ^Voltaire,  (Euvres  v. — 11,  p.  164. 

*  "He best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  tliem  most** — ^EloSsa  to  Abelard. 

*  When  aetionfj  Ac  An  apology,  graceftillv  enough  made  for  the 
«aic  plan  of  this  poem :  for  though  the  authoi^s  invention  had  not 
>plied  him  with  a  better,  his  ime  taste  could  not  but  tell  him,  this  wsi 
tfctive. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  PSALM  XXIIL" 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare. 
And  feed  me  with  the  shepherds's  care 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply, 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye ; 
My  noon  day  walks  He  shall  attend, 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

n. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant, 
To  fertile  Tales  and  dewy  meads. 
My  weary  wandering  steps  he  leads ; 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow. 
Amid  the  yerdant  landscape  flow. 

III. 

Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread. 
With  gloomy  horrors  oyerspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill. 
For  thou,  0  Lord)  art  with  me  still ; 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade 

'TTuB piece  was  £nt published  in  the  Spectator.— O. 
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IV. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  ragged  way, 
Through  derionfl  lonely  wilds  I  stray, 
Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  beguile  : 
The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile, 
With  sudden  greens  and  herbage  crown'd 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 


HYMN/ 

I. 
When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God, 

My  rising  soul  surveys ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

n. 
0  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare. 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart  ? 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

UL 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustained, 
And  all  my  wants  redrest. 

When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 
And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

IV. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries, 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear. 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  ^Qmfii^^^«&  va.  '^tvj't, 

"  Originally  ^u\>ViAift^'m  Viift  ^v'lR^jkVwtw- 


hVxic.  mi 


nnnnmber'd  oomfortB  to  my  0O11I 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'di 
Before  mj  infknt  heart  conoeiy'd 

From  whom  theie  comforts  flow'd. 

VL 

When  in  the  elipp'ry  paths  of  jonth 

With  heedless  steps  I  ran, 
Thine  arm  nnseen  oonyey'd  me  safe 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 
vn. 
Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths, 

It  gently  cleared  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  yioe. 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

vin. 
When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  thon 

With  health  renewed  my  face ; 
And  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Reviy'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

IX. 

Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

X. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

TJuit  tastes  those  gjifts  with  joy. 
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Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  gi:>odne38  I'll  pursue ; 
4iid  after  deatb^  in  distatit  worldfl, 
^L  The  glonoui  theme  renew. 


J 


UL 


Wbon  nature  faib^  and  day  and  uight 
DiFtde  tby  works  no  morcj 

My  cyer  grateful  hoart^  O  Lord, 
Thy  mercy  sbal!  adore. 


xm. 


Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 
A  joyM  song  Til  raise; 

For  oh  1  etemity^s  too  short 
'To  utter  all  thy  praise. 


DIVINE    ODE. 


The  spaoions  firmament  on  hi^* 
With  all  the  blue  ssthereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heayens,  a  shining  framei 
Their  great  Origpoial  proclaim : 
Th'  unwearied  sun  from  day  to  day. 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  disphj. 
And  publishes  to  eyery  land 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

'  OfijifaiatljjrpuUishod  in  theSpeetateif-a 


n. 
Soon  as  the  evening  ahades  preyaili 
The  moon  takes  vsp  the  wond'rons  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  listening  earth, 
Bepeats  the  story  of  her  birth : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  roond  her  hurOj 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll. 
And  spread  the  truth  firom  pole  to  pole. 

m. 
What  though  in  solemn  silenee,  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  ? 
What  though,  nor  real  voiee  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice,     . 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice, 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  diyine. 


DIVINE    ODE/ 


How  are  thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  their  defence  ! 
Eternal  Wisdom  is  their  guide. 

Their  help  Omnipotence. 

iihed  in  the  Spectator  «•  a  'Diriiie  Od^,'  majle  V]}  a  t||t 


Thoa  mm'ti  dia } 

In  all  it«  hoTTon  rue ! 


Co]iliisio&  dwelt  in  er'ry  fitee, 

And  fetr  in  erVy  heart, 
When  wares  on  wayes,  and  golfs  on  golfr, 

Overcame  the  pilot's  art 

VL 

Yul  thwi  from  all  my  griefii,  O  Lord| 

Tlijf  mcirej  set  me  free, 
Wliiitt  III  the  oonfidenee  of  prajV 

Mjf  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

V(%»  9iMm  ia  thiM  llnM  ii  to  a  Tiolent  giOA  he  e&eoanttted  in  Ik 


DITIHS  'ODE. 

vn. 
For  thoagh  in  dratdM  whiiis  ire  Irang 

High  on  tlie  bfoken  wavOi 
I  knew  thoa  weri  not  ilow  to  heari 

Nor  impotont  to  ea^e. 

vin. 
The  storm  wu  hid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Ohedient  to  thj  will ; 
The  sea  that  roar'd  at  thy  oommandi 

At  thy  command  was  stilL 

DC. 

In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  death, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore. 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humhly  hope  for  more. 

X. 

My  life,  if  then  presery'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  mnst  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  sonl  to  thee  I 


HYMN. 


I. 
When  rising  from  the  bed  of  death, 

O'erwhelm'd  with  guilt  and  fear, 
I  see  my  Maker  face  to  face, 

0  how  shall  I  appear  1 

'Qt^giDMUy  puhliMbed  in  the  Spectator. 
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n. 
If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  meroy  may  be  sought, 
My  heart  with  inward  horror  Bhrinksy- 

And  trembles  at  the  thought 

m. 
When  thou,  0  Lord,  shall  stand  disolos'd, 

In  majesty  seyere. 
And  sit  in  judgment  on  my  sonl, 

0  how  ^hall  I  appear  I 

IV. 

But  thou  hast  told  the  troubled  mind, 
Who  does  her  sins  lament. 

The  timely  tribute  of  her  tears 
Shall  endless  wo  prevent. 

V. 

Then  see  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late  j 
And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groanSi 

To  give  those  sorrows  wdght 

VI. 

For  never  shall  my  soul  despair, 

Her  pardon  to  procure, 
Who  knows  thy  only  Son  has  died 

To  make  her  pardon  sure. 


^  SONG  FOB  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY, 

AT  OXFORD.  • 


Cecilu,  whose  exAlted  hymns, 

With  joy  and  wonder  fill  the  hiest, 
In  choirs  of  warbling  seraphims, 

Known  and  distinguished  from  the  rest, 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  see 
Thy  vocal  sons  of  harmony ; 
Attend,  harmonious  saint,  and  hear  our  pray'rs ; 

Enliven  all  our  earthly  airs. 
And,  as  thou  sing'st  thy  God,  teach  us  to  sing  of  thee : 

Tune  evVy  string  and  ev'ry  tongue, 
Be  thou  the  muse  and  subject  of  our  song. 

n. 
Let  all  Cecilia's  praise  proclaim, 
Employ  the  echo  in  her  name. 
Hark  how  the  flutes  and  trumpets  raise, 
At  bright  Cecilia's  name,  their  Ia3r8 ; 

*  The  success  of  AUxandet^M  Featt,  made  it  fiuliionable  for  succeeding 
ets,  to  try  their  hand  at  a  musical  ode :  but  tbey  mistook  tbe  matter, 
len  they  thought  it  enough  to  contend  with  Mr.  Dryden.  It  was  re- 
Ted  for  one  or  two  of  our  days  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  lyric  poetry  in 
glish- 

[Hurd  probably  alludes  to  Collins  and  Gray,  who,  however,  with  all 
At  merit,  still  leave  "  Alexander's  feast,*'  the  first  lyric  in  the  language, 
inaon  speaks  of  this  in  higher  terms  than  any  other  ci-itio  I  have  seen, 
I  says  that  it  war  partly  imitated  by  Pope,  and  has  something  of  Dry* 
I'a  force.— a.] 
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The  organ  labours. in  her  praise. 
Cecilia's  name  does  all  our  numbers  grace, 
From  ev'ry  voice  the  tuneful  accents  fly, 
In  soaring  trebles  now  it  rises  high, 
And  now  it  sinks,  and  dwells  upon  the  base. 
Cecilia's  name  through  all  the  notes  we  sing, 
The  work  of  ev'ry  skilful  tongue, 
The  sound  of  ev'ry  trembling  string, 
The  sound  and  triumph  of  onr  song. 

m. 
For  ever  consecrate  the  day. 
To  music  and  Cecilia ; 
Music,  the  greatest  good  that  mortals  know. 
And  all  of  heav'n  we  have  below. 
Music  can  noble  hints  impart. 
Engender  fury,  kindle  love ; 
With  unsuspected  eloquence  can  move, 
And  manage  all  the  man  with  secret  art 
When  Orpheus  strikes  the  trembling  lyre, 
The  streams  stand  still,  the  stones  admire; 
The  list'ning  savages  advance. 

The  wolf  and  lamb  around  him  trip. 
The  bears  in  aukward  measures  lei^ 
And  tigers  mingle  in  the  dance. 
The  moving  woods  attended,  as  he  phiy'd. 
And  Bhodope  was  left  without  a  shade. 

IV. 

Music  religious  heats  inspires, 
It  wakes  the  soul,  and  lifts  it  hi{^ 

And  wings  it  with  sublime  desires, 
And  fits  it  to  bespeak  the  Deity. 
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Th'  Almighty  lisfens  to  a  tonefdl  tongue, 

And  seems  well  pleasM  and  courted  with  a  song. 
Soft  moring  sounds  and  heav'nly  airs 
Give  force  to  ev'rj  word,  and  recommend  our  pray'rs. 

When  time  itself  shall  be  no  more, 
And  all  things  in  confusion  hurPd, 

Music  shall  then  exert  its  pow'r, 
And  sound  survive  the  ruins  of  the  world : 

Then  saints  and  angels  shall  agree 

In  one  eternal  jubilee : 
All  heav'n  shall  echo  with  their  hymns  divine, 

And  Ood  himself  with  pleasure  see 
The  whole  creation  in  a  chorus  join. 

CHORUa 
Consecrate  the  place  and  day. 
To  music  and  Cecilia. 
Let  no  rough  winds  approach,  nor  dare 

Invade  the  hallow^  bounds, 
Nor  rudely  shake  the  tuneful  air. 
Nor  spoil  the  fleeting  sounds. 
Nor  mournful  sigh  nor  groan  be  heard. 

But  gladness  dwell  on  every  tongue ; 

Whilst  all,  with  voice  and  strings  prepared. 

Keep  up  the  loud  harmonious  song, 

And  imitate  the  blest  above, 

In  joy,  and  harmony,  and  love. 


TO   SIR  GODFREY    KNELLER, 

ON  HIS  PICTURE  OF  THE  KING.    . 


INT&ODUCTOBT    BEMABK8. 

[Knxlleb,  like  Reynolds,  lived  mach  with  the  wits  of  his  day,  but  unlike 
1,  was  constantly  their  butt  In  his  "Welcome  from  Greece  to  Pope,* 
jrsays— 

*"  KiMltor  anild  tb«  Mampli  besn  his  ptrt, 

Who  eoold  (were  msnkiad  lost)  a  nev  erasta: 

Whst  esn  the  eztMit  of  his  TSBt  aonl  oonflae  f 

A  painter,  critlo,  eiiginoer  divine  I " 

The  allusion  is  to  a  triok  of  Pope's. 

One  day  Pope  said  to  him,  "Sir  Godfrey,  I  believe  if  God  Almighty  had 
L  3'our  assistance,  the  world  would  have  been  formed  more  perfect" 
>re  God,"  said  Kneller,  never  doubting  the  poet's  object,  "I  believe  so.** 
Of  these  lines  Johnson  says — "The  parallel  of  the  Princes  and  gods,  in 
vei-ses  to  Kneller,  is  often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted." 
'*  No  single  ode  of  Cowley,"  says  Macaulay,  "  contains  so  many  happy 
logies  as  are  crowded  into  the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller." 
Dugald  Stewart  also,  who  has  interspersed  his  philosphical  writings 
h. exquisite  specimens  of  literary  criticism,  has  borne  testimony  to  the 
'it  of  this  piece  in  the  following  characteristic  passage — *'  As  an  addi- 
lal  confirmation  of  these  observations  we  may  remark,  that  the  more 
author  is  limited  by  his  subject,  the  more  we  are  pleased  with  his  wit 
i,  therefore,  the  effect  of  wit  does  not  arise  solely  from  the  unexpected 
itions  which  it  presents  to  the  mind,  but  arises,  in  part,  from  the  sur- 
\e  it  excites  at  those  intellectual  habits  which  give  it  birth.  It  is  evi- 
t  that  the  more  the  author  is  circumscribed  in  the  choice  of  his  materi- 
the  greater  must  be  tlie  command  which  he  has  acquired  over  those 
>ciating  principles  on  which  wit  depends,  and  of  consequence,  according 
he  foregoing  doctrine,  the  greater  must  be  the  surprise  and  the  pleasure 
tch  his  wit  produces.  In  Addison's  celebrated  verses  to  Sir  Godfrey 
.'Her,  on  his  picture  of  George  the  First,  in  which  he  compares  the  point- 
o  Phidias,  and  the  subjects  of  his  pencil  to  the  Grecian  deities,  the 
ge  of  the  Poet's  wit  was  necessarily  confined  witiiin  very  narrow 
nds,  and  what  principally  delights  us  in  that  performance  is  the  sur- 
ing  ease  and  felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  Eng- 
history  and  the  Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allusions  which  the 
>wing  passage  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  singly,  of  very  oxtraor* 
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7  merit;  and  yet  the  effect  of  the  wfa<de  is  nncommoiily  greats  from 
iDgoUr  power  of  combioatioD,  which  ao  long  and  so  difficult  an  ezertioo 
>Ten."  The  passage  dted  is  from  "Wise  Phidias^"  to  *'King  defied." 
<vart*8  Works,  voL  1,  pp.  222-8.— O.] 


TO  SIB  OODF&ET  KNELLSR. 

Kneller,  with  sileDce  and  surprise 
We  see  Britannia's  monarch  rise, 
A  godlike  form,  by  thee  displayed 
Iq  all  the  force  of  light  and  shade ; 
And,  aw'd  by  tiiy  delosiye  hand, 
As  in  the  presenoe^hamber  stand. 

The  magic  of  tiiy  art  calls  forth 
His  secret  soul  and  hidden  worth, 
His  probity  and  mildness  shows. 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes  : 
In  every  stroke,  in  every  line. 
Does  some  Exalted  virtue  shine, 
And  Albion's  happiness  we  trace 
Through  all  the  features  of  his  face. 

0  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day. 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sovereign,  through  his  wide  command, 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land  1 
Each  heart  shall  bend,  and  every  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice. 
Whilst  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise, 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze. 

This  image  on  the  medal  placed. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  graced. 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live, 
To  richest  ores  the  value  givOi 
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Or,  wrought  within  the  onrioiui  moiild| 
Shape  and  adorn  the  ronning  gold. 
To  bear  this  form,  tiie  genial  son 
Has  daily,  since  his  coarse  began, 
Rejoiced  the  metal  to  refine, 
And  ripen'd  the  Perayian  mine. 

Thoa,  Kneller,*  long  with  noble  pride. 
The  foremost  of  thy  art,  hast  vied 
With  natare,  in  a  generous  strife, 
And  touched  the  oanvas  into  life. 
Thy  pencil  has,  by  monarehs  sooght, 
From  reign  to  reign  in  ermine  wrought, 
And,  in  their  robes  of  state  array'd, 
The  kings  of  half  an  age  displayed. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 

His  brother  with  dejected  air : 

Triumphant  Nassau  here  we  find,  ^ 

And  with  him  bright  Maija  join'd ; 

There  Anna,  great  as  when  she  sent 

Her  armies  through  the  continent. 

Ere  yet  her  hero  was  disgraced : 

0  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 

* 
(Though  heayen  should  with  n^  wish  agree, 

And  long 'preserve  thy  art  in  thee) 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 

Whom  thou  shalt  paint,  or  I  shall  sing  I 

Wise  Phidias,^  thus  his  skill  to  prove, 

Through  many  a  god  advanced  to  Jove, 

•  Th<ni,  KneUer.  If  this  little  poem  had  begun  here,  and  ended  vi* 
**  their  king  def^d,**  it  had  been  eqoal,  or  taperior»  to  any  thing  ia  •»! 
otherpoet^  on  the  like  occasion. 

^  There  never  was  any  thing  \k«ki|^^\«r,  >^%sv\]bsa  "vbole  illiirtntioo»Mf 
iOQte  exqoiaitely  expreeaed. 
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And  taught  the  poliah'd  rooks  to  shine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  diyine ; 
Till  Greece,  amaz'd,  and  half  afraid, 
Th'  assembled  deities  sorvej'd. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair, 
And  loy'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there; 
Old  Saturn  too,  with  up-cast  eyes ; 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies ; 
And  mighty  Mars,  for  war  renowned. 
In  adamantine  armour  frown'd  ; 
By  him  the  childless  goddess  rose, 
Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads ;  the  web^she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung : 
Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean's  queen. 
Matched  with  a  mortal,  next  was  seen, 
Reclining  on  a  funeral  urn. 
Her  short-liv'd  darling  son  to  mourn. 
The  last  was  he,  whose  thunder  slew 
The  Titan  race,  a  rebel  crew. 
That  from  a  hundred  hills  ally'd 
In  impious  leagues  their  king  defy'd. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand  : 
For  who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise. 
Or  risk  his  well-establish'd  praise, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approTe, 
Had  drawn  a  George,  or  carv'd  a  Joto  I 


THE   COUNTESS  OF    MANCHESTEE 

AT  PARIS,* 

While  Haughty  Gkdlia's  dames  that  spread 
O'er  their  pale  cheeks  an  artful  red. 
Beheld  this  beaateous  stranger  there, 
In  native  ch%rms  divinely  fair ; 
Confusion  in  their  looks  they  show'd, 
And  with  unborrowed  blushes  glow'd. 


SONG.« 


My  love  was  fickle  once  and  changing, 
Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  heart; 

From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 
In  ev'ry  face  I  found  a  dart 

'Twas  first  a  charming  shape  enslaved  me, 
An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke ; 

'Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  sav'd  me. 
And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

*  These  lines  were  written  by  Addison,  oo  his  admission  to  the  Kit  ^ 
Club — ^where  it  was  required  that  every  new  member  should  nsme  b» 
"toasts"  and  write  something  in  her  honor,  to  be  engrBve<|  on  a  drinkiBj 
giMMa,    A.  had  met  this  Udy  in  P%m.— Q. 

'OngiMuJly  published  in  Ui«aV*^UVOT,VvVii%«^%aB»Hsa^«*^^ 
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Sot  DOW  a  long  and  lasting  angoiflh, 

For  Belvidera  I  endure : 
Hoorly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  langaiah, 

Nor  hope  to  find  the  wonted  core. 

For  here  the  false  unconstant  loyer, 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shown, 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discoyer, 

And  finds  variety  in  one. 


IMITATION  OF  OUR  ENGLISH  LTBICS.* 

h 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May  I 
Oh  the  charming  month  of  May ! 
When  the  breezes  fan  the  treeses, 
Full  of  blossoms  freeh  and  gay — 
Full,  &c. 

n. 
Oh  what  joys  our  prospects  yield  ! 
Charming  joys  our  prospects  yield  I 
In  a  new  livery  when  we  see  every 
Bush  and  meadow,  tree  and  field — 
Bush,  &c. 

III. 
Oh  how  fresh  the  morning  air  I 
Charming  fresh  the  morning  air ! 
When  the  zephyrs  and  the  heifers 
Their  odoriferous  breath  compare — 
Their,  &c. 

'FabJkbedin  the  Gumrdim,  \%/L 
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IV. 

Oh  how  fine  our  evening  wmlk ! 
Charming  fine  onr  erening  walk  I 
When  the  lughting^e  delighting 
With  her  song,  suspends  our  talk — 
With  her,  &o. 

V, 

Oh  how  sweet  at  night  to  dreaml 
Charming  sweet  at  night  to  dream ! 
On  mossy  pillows,  hy  ike  trilloes 
Of  a  gentle  purling  akeam — 
Ofa,  &;o. 

VL 

Oh  how  kind  the  country  lass  1 
Charming  kind  the  oountry  lass  I 
Who,  her  oow  bilking,  leaves  her  milking 
For  a  green  gown  upon  the  grass — 
For  a,  &c. 

vn. 
Oh  how  sweet  it  is  to  spy  I 
Charming  sweet  it  is  to  spy  f 
At  the  conclusion  her  oonfbsion, 
Blushing  cheeks  and  down-cast  eye — 
Blushing,  &c. 

vm. 
Oh  the  cooling  curds  and  cream  ! 
Charming  cooling  curds  and  cream! 
When  all  is  over,  she  gives  her  loyer, 
Who  on  her  Ekimmin^  dish  carves  her 
Who  on,  &o. 


'^iiOLOGUE  TO  THE  TENDER  HUSBAND.' 

SPOKEN  BY  MH.  WILKS. 

X:n  the  first  rise  and  infancy  of  Faroe, 

^CVhen  fools  were  many,  and  when  plays  were  scarce, 

*Xhe  raw  unpractised  authors  could,  with  ease, 

^  young  and  unexperienced  audience  please : 

^o  single  character  had  e'er  been  shown, 

IBut  the  whole  herd  of  fops  was  all  their  own ; 

DRich  in  originals,  they  set  to  view. 

In  every  piece  a  coxcomb  that  was  new. 
But  now  our  British  theatre  can  boast 

Drolls  of  all  kinds,  a  vast  unthinking  host  1 

Fruitful  of  folly  and  of  vice,  it  shows 

Cuckolds,  and  cits,  and  bawds,  and  pimps,  and  beaux ; 

Rough  country  knights  are  found  of  every  shire 

Of  every  fashion  gentle  fops  appear ; 

And  punks  of  different  characters  we  meet. 

As  frequent  on  the  stage  as  in  the  pit. 

Our  modem  wits  are  forc'd  to  pick  and  cull, 

And  here  and  there  by  chance  glean  up  a  fool : 

Long  ere  they  find  the  necessary  spark. 

They  search  the  town  and  beat  about  the  Park : 

To  all  his  most  frequented  haunts  resort, 

Oft  dog  him  to  the  ring,  and  oft  to  court ; 

As  love  of  pleasure,  or  of  place  invites . 

And  sometimes  catch  him  taking  snuff  at  White's. 
Howe'er,  to  do  you  right,  the  present  age 

Breeds  very  hopeful  monsters  for  the  stage ; 

'A  comedy  writUn  by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

FOX.    L'—IO 
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That  80om  the  paths  their  doll  fore&then  trod, 
And  wo'n't  be  blockheadB  in  the  common  road. 
Do  bat  snryey  this  crowded  honse  to-night  :«^— 
Here's  still  encouragement  for  those  that  write. 

Our  anthor,  to  divert  his  friends  to^y, 
Stocks  with  yarietj  of  fools  his  play ; 
And  that  there  may  be  something  gay  and  new, 
Two  ladies-errant  has  eipos'd  to  view : 
The  first  a  damsel,  travell'd  in  romance ; 
The^  t'other  more  refin'd ;  she  comes  from  France : 
Rescue,  like  courteous  knights,  the  nymph  from  danger; 
And  kindly  treat,  like  well-lred  men,  the  stranger. 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  BRITISH  ENCHANTEBS.* 

When  Orpheus  tun'd  his  lyre  with  pleasing  woe, 
Rivers  forgot  to  run,  and  winds  to  blow. 
While  listening  forests  cover'd,  as  he  play'd. 
The  soft  musician  in  a  moving  shade. 
That  this  night's  strains  the  same  success  may  find, 
The  force  of  magic  is  to  music  join'd : 
Where  sounding  strings  and  artful  voices  fail. 
The  charming  rod  and  mutter'd  spells  prevail 
Let  sage  Urganda  wave  the  circling  wand 
On  barren  mountains,  or  a  waste  of  sand. 
The  desert  smiles ;  the  woods  begin  to  grow, 
The  birds  to  warble,  and  the  springs  to  flow. 

'  It  ia  atrange  that  this  use  of  t\  so  like  the  French  euphonio  t  H^ 
MS  ihould  have  escaped  the  ^grammatical  eye  of  Hard. — G. 

*  A  dnunatio  poem  written  by  the  Lord  Lansdown. 
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The  same  dull  sights  in  the  same  landscape  mixt, 
Scenes  of  still  life,  and  points  for  ever  fix'd, 
A  tedions  pleasure  on  the  mind  bestow. 
And  pall  the  sense  with  one  continu'd  show : 
But  as  our  two  magicians  try  their  skill, 
The  vision  varies,  tho'  the  place  stands  still. 
While  the  same  spot  its  gaudy  form  renews. 
Shifting  the  prospect  to  a  thousand  views. 
Thus  (without  unity  of  place  transgrest) 
Th'  enchanter  turns  the  critic  to  a  jest 

But  howsoe'er,*  to  please  your  wand'ring  eyea, 
Bri^t  objects  disappear  and  brighter  rise : 
There's  none  can  make  amends  for  lost  delight. 
While  from  that  circle  we  divert  your  sight. 


EPILOGUE 

TO    THE    'DISTRESSED    MOTHER.' 

tSAOSDY.— TBAHSLATED  BY  AMBROSE  PHILIPS,  VROM  THB  FRENC3H 
OF  RAGINE. 

SPOKEN     BY     ANDROMACH. 

[Ting  piece  finds  a  place  here  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Garrick,  whc 
^rnt  from  Tonson's  family  that  the  morning  on  which  it  waa  originally 
inied,  Addison  came  down  in  great  haste,  and  had  Badgell's  name  sab- 
tnt«d  for  his  own.  This  is  supposed  to  ha^e  been  done  in  order  to  give 
idgell,  whom  Addison  styled  "the  man  who  calls  me  cousin,"  better 
uices  for  a  place  which  his  friends  were  soliciting  for  hint — G.] 

I  HOPE  you^ll  owD,  that  with  becoming  art, 

IVe  played  my  game,  and  topped  the  widow's  part. 

*  Bui  Bowsov  JBB.  A  word,  which  nobody  would  now  use  in  yerse^  and 
t  many  in  good  prose 
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My  spouse,  poor  oian,  oould  not  liye  out  the  play, 
But  died  commodiously  on  his  wedding  day; 
While  I,  his  relict,  made  at  one  bold  fling, 
Myself  a  princess,  and  young  Sty  a  king. 

You,  ladies,  who  protract  a  lover's  pain. 
And  hear  your  servants  sigh  whole  years  in  vain; 
Which  of  you  all  would  not  on  marriage  venture, 
Might  she  so  soon  upon  her  jointure  enter  ? 

'Twas  a  strange  'scape !     Had  Pyrrhus  lived  till  now, 
I  had  been  finely  hampered  in  my  vow. 
To  die  by  one's  own  hand,  and  fly  the  charms 
Of  love  and  life  in  a  young  monarch's  arms ! 
'Twere  a  hard  fate — ere  I  had  undergone  it, 
I  might  have  took  one  night — to  think  upon  it 

But  why,  you'll  say,  was  all  this  grief  expressed 
For  a  first  husband,  laid  long  since  at  rest  ? 
Why  so  much  coldness  to  my  kind  protector  ? 
— Ah,  ladies !  had  you  known  the  good  man  Hector  I 
Homer  will  tell  you,  (or  I'm  misinformed,) 
That,  when  enrag'd,  the  Grecian  camp  he  stormed; 
To  break  the  tenfold  barriers  of  the  gate, 
He  threw  a  stone  of  such  prodigious  weight. 
As  no  two  men  could  lift,  not  even  of  those 
AVho  in  that  age  of  thundering  mortals  rose : 
— It  would  have  sprain'd  a  dozen  modem  beaus. 

At  length,  howe'er,  I  laid  my  weeds  aside, 
And  sunk  the  widow  in  the  well-dress'd  bride. 
In  you  it  still  remains  to  grace  the  play. 
And  bless  with  joy  my  coronation  day ; 
Take,  then,  ye  circles  of  the  brave  and  fair, 
Tie  fatherless  and  wido^  lo  ^o\«  <i^T<i, 
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an  (DjtttiL 


m)  TO  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH 


Hie  qnoe  diinu  amor  eradeli  tabe  peredlt 

6«cretl  eelant  caUea,  «t  Myrtea  dreiim 

BjlTa  taglt  Too.  Jfiir.  & 


INTBOBUCTOftT    E<UJl£E». 

[AtJitijii)3«'B  ftttcniJoii  lud  b€«ta  (^allttl  to  iKo  Opera  dufing  !: 

*^y,  utid  i\n  returning  to  EiigUo*!^  «k6T«  it  Iwnl  feocctly  Wci 

U^lliJiun,  h«  vi&  stratfk  with  ih«  ft«««liltig  «l»isrdtljr  i»f  WEi  and 

%  (ivntif;  jL  wliule  evening,  lo  n  |ji«eo  vHikfi  ia  ft  llDgtUg 

^J  of  tJb^iK  imdcrsboodL     To  up|ti}«*  it^  Itii  vrriis  ttn  fip^s  ItU 

^iulij>i«t  from  Uie  w^U-knowp  giory  af  **  BoiiaffiUPadV  Bow^i 

Jmnetni  don&tion  of  *'  Woocktoek  "  to  tb«  I>tik^  of  Marlbeti 

rtedgm^&t  of  kli  ierTic!«#^  **  not  to  biJ  otrs  eoimirjr  ati 

Mr,  bat   to  all  Etirope,''  gare  a  ti«w  int^rc^t     It  woa  thil  < 

tJAOL  vhieh  itiggeRi^^d  tlie  d«4i«Ation  la  Uie  Bu4*]]cj9  of  Mttfi 

^hiph  Joktiioii  frtjarled  iiritb  iimr^  t^btJi  Itk  tutinl  kat^noift 

9(!vvrr4iiig  %Q  A  report  cit«i|  by  Sif  JoliA  IluwltiiL^v   io  htt  * 

MmoBf"  Wis  ft  "jofgoii  of  BouniJt,''    AiUrr  two  or  tlirec  4^)14  o 

lit  H{v«««olftti<m%  it  wii«  lif ci]>p<5ii    A^dl*im  tlicn  publiAlio^  1 

ftluKiiit  mifftM  in  Mtlf JuitlBcAtiniL    Amon^  t!io  tndrki  «f  niUt 

it  drw  ^irllif  WAi  ft  copy  of   vcvti^  feom  a  youitg  Ox^^m 

Tiak«ll,  t&eo  ankuJ^wa  Ki  fatii<^»  but  wUo««  natnn  u  naw  iom^ 

&B«t^  -with  Addkon*fl.    Tb«  reader  wiU  rcndiJy  recall  tho  Uu 

tory  of  ibe  Italiim  0p^-f4  ia  EilgiftA4  wlkicb  opp^at>c4  a  fiew 

wvd^  m  the  CU)  And  ISth  numbnfv  of  tl;i«  Spectator. 

Of  thlj  piuoft  Jtihtiaon  «iiyi  i-*'*!!!*  Opc^ni  of  EoAamnncl,  I 
feldoiD  loealionAd,  U  odo  f^f  tbo  ftnt  of  Adiii>aii*«  dimpoAttlmif 
jtH^  is  w^tl  cbo^en,  thu  fietiLnri  U  pleftiitig:,  ftnd  tbc  prAi^e  of  11 
for  irbi«^b  Ibe  Bccn^  gi^^^  i^^  opportnulty,  is,  wluit  pcthftpa  fl 
e?r«lkti«'(t  Mtu^i  b«f  thi?  product  of  good  lack,  inOpfOV^d  hfg 
tbougbts  arc  eoiDi'tlmc^a  great,  And  ftO0J«Uia«4  ttrnd^r ;  tb«  ve 
4r4Jy  jiud  gny.  Tb^re  i^t  donbtluis,  some  advaotn^o  in  th«  ftboi 
l]ii^#,  wblt^b  tbcr«i  la  little  temptnliun  lo  hhi*}  with  «X|d<.»t4 
'fins  dialogue  i^nois  o(?Djmouly  belter  tbfiii  tbc  B'jTi(*ai^  Tlie 
cbamde**  of  Sir  Trusty  and  Grtdtilm*'*  thunj^li  of  nn  cfr^at  vnl 
a^  tbe  poet  ifitfiid^d.  Sir  Truitj^i  iieeoiaiit  i>f  ibc  dvi^tb  tjf  1^ 
I  tliiiik.  too  grotely  nUurd,  Tbo  wlw!o  dmmii  id  uiry  and  idog 
in^  in  itJ  progre«^%  and  pleasiiiig  in  it!  (ooebision.  If  Adrli»0i 
vated  tbfe  ligbter  psrLa  tjf  po^^tjy,  bd  wonld  prwbuldy  Uavo  »e 

VOL,   1,-10* 
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MaeanUy,  who  in  most  of  his  eritieiimf  agrees  with  Johasoii,  itji>- 
**HisTrayel8  were  followed  by  the  lirely  Opera  of  **  Rosamond."  Thk 
piece  was  ill  set  to  mnsic,  and  therefore  Ikiled  on  the  stsge ;  hnt  it  eooi- 
pletely  succeeded  in  print,  and  i%  indeed,  excellent  of  its  kind  The 
smoothness  with  which  the  yerses  glide,  and  the  elastieity  with  whieh 
they  bound,  ia,  to  our  ears  at  leasts  rery  pleasing.  We  are  indined  to 
think,  that  if  Addison  had  left  heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  rene  to 
Rowe,  and  had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songB,  hii 
reputation  as  a  poet  woidd  hare  stood  fisr  higher  than  it  now  does.  Some 
years  after  his  death,  'Rosamond '  was  set  to  new  mnsio  by  Doctor  Aza^ 
and  was  performed  with  complete  suocess.  Sereral  passages  long  reUiaed 
their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung,  during  the  latter  part  of  Qwtp 
the  Second's  reign,  at  all  the  hai^ichords  in  England." 

Warton  condemns  the  introduction  of  the  oomic  characters,  lliisitoiy 
furnished  Niccolini  the  subject  of  his  beautiful  tragedy  of  "Rosonmda" 

Addison's  choice  of  his  subject  may  be  oonsidered  as  another  proof  of 
his  fondness  for  the  old  English  ballad,  to  whieh  he  has  paid  so  beantifiil  i 
tribute  in  the  Spectator.  On  this  occasion  he  has  altered  the  stofy  to  aroid 
the  tragic  catastrophe:  and,  perhaps  with  the  feelings  that  while  a  QoeeB 
was  on  the  throne,  it  would  hardly  do  to  paint  a  British  Qneen  as  she  ^pesn 
in  this  ballad,  and  in  the  still  stronger  stoiy  of  Queen  Eleanor^s  eonfsMioa 
For  both  these  ballads  see  Pere^t  Iteliquei  cf  Ancient  JBngliMk  Pottr^-^] 


A    COPY     OP    VERSES 

Ur  Tax  BnCTH  MUSOELLAJTY, 
TO  THB 

AUTHOR     OF     ROSAMOND. 


^Ne  tete  pndoil 

Sit  tlU  ICiiM  Lyis  Bolon,  et  Okntor  ApoUo. 


BT     MR.     TIOKELL. 

The  opera  first  Italian  masters  taught, 
Enricli'd  with  songs,  but  innooent  of  thought. 
Britannia's  learned  theatre  disdains 
Melodious  trifles,  and  enerrate  strains ; 
And  blushes,  on  her  injur'd  stage  to  see 
Nonsense  well-tun'd,  and  sweet  stupidity. 

No  charms  are  wanting  to  thj  artful  song. 
Soft  as  Corelli,  but  as  Virgil  strong. 
From  words  so  sweet  new  grace  the  notes  receive, 
And  music  borrows  helps,  she  us'd  to  give. 
Thy  style  hath  matched  what  ancient  Romans  knew, 
Thy  flowing  numbers  far  excel  the  new ; 
Their  cadence  in  such  easy  sound  convey'd, 
That  height  of  thought  may  seem  superfluous  aid ; 
Yet  in  such  charms  the  noble  thoughts  abound. 
That  needless  seem  the  sweets  of  easy  sound. 

Landscapes  how  gay  the  bow'ry  grotto  yields, 
yfineh  ^ovght  oreateB,  and  hyiah  £moy  biulda  \ 
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What  %rt  can  trace  the  visionary  scenes, 

The  flowVj  groves,  and  everlasting  greens, 

The  babbling  sounds  that  mimic  echo  plays, 

The  fairy  shade,  and  its  eternal  maze, 

Nature  and  art  in  all  their  charms  combin'd  I 

And  all  Elysium  to  one  view  confin'd  1 . 

No  further  could  imagination  roam, 

'Till  Yanbrook  framM,  and  Marlbro'  rab'd  the  dome. 

Ten  thousand  pangs  my  anxious  bosom  tear, 
When  drowned  in  tears  I  see  the'  imploring  Ceut  : 
When  bards  less  soft  the  moving  words  supply, 
A  seeming  justice  dooms  the  nymph  to  die ; 
But  here  she  begs,  nor  can  she  beg  in  vain, 
(In  dirges  thus  expiring  swans  complain) 
Each  verse  so  swells,  expressive  of  her  woes, 
And  ev'ry  tear  in  lines  so  mournful  flows ; 
We,  spite  of  fame,  her  fate  revers'd  believe, 
Overlook  her  crimes,  and  think  she  ought  to  live. 

Let  joy  transport  fair  Hosamonda's  shade, 
And  wreaths  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roves, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  story  of  their  loves, 
Alike  they  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  fate. 
Since  love,  which  made  'em  wretched,  makes  'em  great; 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan. 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

Accept,  great  monarch  of  the  British  lays 
The  tribute  song  an  humble  subject  pays. 
So  tries  the  artless  lark  her  early  flight. 
And  soars,  to  hail  the  God  of  verse,  and  light 
Unrival'd  as  thy  merit  be  thy  fame, 
And  thv  own  lauTc\a  BWaOi^i'  \\\3  cux^^^xi-Kava 
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Thy  name,  the  boast  of  all  the  tuneful  choir, 

Shall  tremble  on  the  strings  of  ev'rj  lyre ; 

While  the  charmed  reader  with  thy  thought  complies, 

Feels  corresponding  joys  or  sorrows  rise, 

And  views  thy  Bosamond  with  Henry's  eyes. 


DRAMATIS  PEBSONJB. 


Enra  HxniT. 

Sm  Tiinrr,  E«eper  of  the  Baw«r. 

Page. 

BfisessroBK.         ^ 

WOMSN. 

QUKDT   KlINOR. 
R06AM0NI>. 

OsiDKLixi^  Wife  to  Sir  IVosty. 
Goardimn  Angdi,  Ae. 

SoEzr^  Woodstock  Park. 


ROSAMOND. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE   I.* 

I  JProipect  of  Woodstock  Pttrk,  iermifuUing  in  t^  Bower. 

Enter  Quesn  and  Page. 

QuEKN.    What  place  is  here  1 
What  scenes  appear  I 
Where'er  I  torn  mj  eyes, 
All  around 
Enchanted  ground 
And  soft  Eljsiums  rise  : 
Flow'ry  mountains, 
Mossy  fountains, 
Shady  woods, 
Chiystal  floods. 
With  wild  variety  surprise. 
As  o'er  the  hollow  vaults  we  walk,** 
A  hundred  echoes  round  us  talk : 
From  hill  to  hill  the  voice  is  tost, 
Bocks  rebounding. 
Caves  resounding, 
Not  a  single  word  is  lost. 
Page.    There  gentle  Bosamond  immured 
Lives  firom  the  world  and  you  secured. 

^"Hie  comic  scenes  of  this  opera  are  pleasant  and  enterUfafay. 
AQndmg  to  the  famous  ee£o  in  Woodstoek-Park. 
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Queen.     Curse  on  the  name  1  I  faint,  I  die, 
With  secret  pangs  of  jealousy. [Aside. 

Page.     There  does  the  pensive  beauty  mourn, 
And  languish  for  her  lord's  return. 

Queen.     Death  and  confusion  1  I'm  too  slow- 
Show  me  the  happy  mansion,  show —  \ Aside, 

Page.     Great  Henry  there — 

Queen.     Trifler,  no  morel — 

Page.    — Great  Henry  there 
Will  soon  forget  the  toils  of  war. 

Queen.     No  more !  the  happy  mansion  show 
That  holds  this  lovely  guilty  foe. 
My  wrath,  like  that  of  heav'n,  shall  rise. 
And  blast  her  in  her  paradise. 

Page.     Behold  on  yonder  rising  ground 

The  bower,*  that  wanders 

In  meanders, 

^  The  king,  therefore,  for  her  defence. 

Against  the  furious  queene, 
At  WoodAtocke  builded  such  a  bower 
The  like  was  never  seene. 

Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built 

Of  stone  and  timber  strong ; 
An  hundered  and  fifty  doors 

Did  to  this  bower  belonged 

And  they  so  cunninglye  contrived. 

With  turnings  round  about, 
Tliat  none  but  with  a  clue  of  thread 
Could  enter  in  or  out 

Faib  Kosamond.— /»«"<?y'«  lUUquM  qf  Ancient  SngUA 

Po^ry^  V.  2,  pp.  15^7. 

Hearnc,  who  wrote  in  1718,  a  discourse  upon  Rosamond,  says,  "Thit 

by  the  pool  at  Woodstock  were  still  to  be  seen  the  foundations  of  s  very 

hrge  building,  which  were  \)ei\i^x<i^  \.o  \y^  lli<i  remains  of  Rosamond'* 

labjTmth.'*— G. 
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£yer  bending, 
Never  ending, 
Glades  on  glades, 
Shades  in  shades, 
Running  an  eternal  round. 
Queen.     In  such  an  endless  maze  I  rove, 
Lost  in  labyrinths  of  love. 
My  breast  with  hoarded  vengeance  bums, 
While  fear  and  rage 
With  hope  engage. 
And  rule  my  wav'ring  soul  by  turns. 

Page.     The  path  yon  verdant  field  divides, 
Which  to  the  soft  confinement  guides. 
Queen.     Eleonora,  think  betimes. 
What  are  thy  hated  rival's  crimes  ! 
Whither,  ah  whither  dost  thou  go  ! 
What  has  she  done  to  move  thee  so ! 
— Does  she  not  warm  with  guilty  fires 
The  faithless  lord  of  my  desires  ? 
Have  not  her  fatal  arts  removed 

My  Henry  from  my  arms  ? 
'Tis  her  crime  to  bo  lov'd, 

'Tis  her  crime  to  have  charms. 
Let  us  fly,  let  us  fly, 
She  shall  die,  she  shall  die. 
I  feel,  I  feel  my  heart  relent. 
How  could  the  fair  be  innocent  I 
To  a  monarch  like  mine. 
Who  would  not  resign ! 
One  so  great  and  so  brave 
All  hearts  must  enslave. 
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Page.    Hark,  hiili: !  irk^  soimd  iiiTades  my  ev  f 
The  conqaeror'fl  approach  I  hear. 
He  oomes,  vietoriaBB  Heniy  comes  I 
Haatboya,  trompeta,  fifes  and  dnnna, 
In  dreadful  ooncert  join'd, 
Send  froni%fiir 

A  sound  of  war, 
And  fill  with  horror  er'ry  wind. 
Queen.    Henry  retoms,  from  danger  free  1 
Henry  retams  I — but  not  to  me. 
He  oomes  his  Bosamond  to  greet, 
And  lay  his  lanrels  at  her  feet. 
His  TOWS  impatient  to  renew ; 
His  vows  to  Eleonora  due. 
Here  shall  the  happy  nymph  detain, 
(While  of  his  absence  I  complain) 
Hid  in  her  mazy,  wanton  bower, 
My  lord,  my  life,  my  conqneror. 

No,  no,  'tis  decreed 

The  traitress  shall  ble^ ; 

No  fear  shall  alarm, 

No  pity  disarm ; 

In  my  rage  shall  be  seen 

The  revenge  of  a  qneen. 

SOE^E  II. 

The  Entry  of  the  Bower. 

Sm  Trustt,  Knight  of  the  Bower^  solus. 

How  unhappy  is' he. 
That  \B  tj^di  Vi  a  ^\ia^ 
And  fcxn^d  tot  Vva  mX  wA\^\swws&!i\ 
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For  of  QB  pretty  fellows 
Oar  wiTes  are  tso  jealous, 
They  ne'er  liaye  enough  of  our  duty. 
Bat  hah  I  my  limbs  b^in  to  qoiyer, 
I  glow,  I  bom,  I  freeie,  I  shiyer; 
Whence  rises  this  oonyolsiye  strife  ? 
I  smell  a  shrew  I 
My  fears  are  trae, 
I  see  my  wife. 

SOENE  III. 
Oridelinb  and  Si&  Trustt. 

Orideline.     Faithless  yarlet,  art  then  there  ? 

Sir  Trustt.     My  loye,  my  doye,  my  charming  fair  I 

Grideline.     Monster,  thy  wheedling  tricks  I  know 

Sir  Trustt.     Why  wilt  thou  call  thy  turtle  so  ? 

Grideline.     Cheat  not  me  with  false  caresses. 

Sir  Trustt.     Let  me  stop  thy  month  with  kisses 

Grideline.     Those  to  fair  Rosamond  are  due. 

Sir  Trustt.     She  is  not  half  so  fair  as  yon. 

Grideline.     She  views  thee  with  a  loyer's  eye. 

Sir  Trustt.     I'll  still  be  thine,  and  let  her  die. 

Grideline.     No,  no,  'tis  plain.  Thy  frauds  I  see, 
Traitor  to  thy  king  and  me ! 

Sir  Trustt.     0  Grideline  1  consult  thy  glass, 
Behold  that  sweet  bewitching  face. 
Those  blooming  cheeks,  that  loyely  hue  1 
Ev'ry  feature 
(Charming  creature) 
Will  conyince  you  I  am  trae. 
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Grideline.     0  how  bleat  were  Qrideline, 
Could  I  call  Sir  Trusty  mine ! 
Did  ho  not  cover  amorous  wiles  : 
With  soft,  but  ah !  deceiving  smiles : 
How  should  I  revel  in  delight, 
The  spouse  of  such  a  peerless  knight  1 

Sir  Trusty.     At  length  the  storm  begins  to  cease, 
I Ve  sooth'd  and  flatter'd  her  to  peace. 
'Tis  now  my  turn  to  tyrannize : 
I  feel,  I  feel  my  fury  rise ! 
Tigress,  be  gone. 

Grideline.     I  love  thee  so 
I  cannot  go. 

Sir  Trusty.    JFly  from  my  passion,  beldame,  flj ! 

Grideline.    Why  so  unkind,  Sir  Trusty,  why  ? 

Sir  Trusty.     Thou'rt  the  plague  of  my  life. 

Grideline..     I'm  a  foolish  fond  wife. 

Sir  Trusty.     Let  us  part. 
Let  us  part. 

Grideline.    Will  you  break  my  poor  heart? 
Will  you  break  my  poor  heart  ? 

Sir  Trusty.     I  will  if  I  can. 

Grideline.       0  barbarous  man  1 
From  whence  doth  all  this  passion  flow? 

Sir  Trusty.     Thou  art  ugly  and  old, 
And  a  villanous  scold. 

Grideline.     Thou  art  a  rustic  to  call  me  so 
I'm  not  ugly  nor  old, 
Nor  a  villanous  scold, 
But  thou  art  a  rustic  to  call  me  so. 
Tbow,  UaiVit,  «.dleu  I 

Sir  Trtjsti.    "Bai^^e^VJMyo^^Mtt^X 


\ 
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Oridelime.     Thou  tFaitor. 
Sir  Trusty.     Thou  shrew. 

Both.     Adieu  I  adieu  I  [^Exit  Grid, 

Sir  Trusty,  solus.     How  hard  is  our  fate, 
Who  serve  in  the  state, 
And  should  lay  out  our  cares 
On  public  affairs ; 
When  conjugal  toils. 
And  family-broils, 
Make  all  our  great  labours  miscarry ! 
Yet  this  is  the  lot 
Of  him  that  has  got 
Fair  Rosamond's  bower. 
With  the  clew  in  his  power, 
And  is  courted  by  all, 
Both  the  great  and  the  small, 
As  principal  pimp  to  thd  mighty  King  Harry. 
But  see  the  pensive  fair  draws  near : 
I'll  at  a  distance  stand  and  hear. 

SCENE   IV. 

Rosamond  and  Sir  Trusty. 

Rosamond.     From  walk  to  walk,  from  shade  to  shade, 
From  stream  to  purling  stream  convey *d. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Through  all  the  mingling  tracks  I  rove. 
Turning, 
Burning, 
Changing, 

RaagiDg,  ^ 

^aJI  of  grief  and  fall  of  love. 
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Impatient  for  my  lordXr^om 
I  sigh,  I  pine,  I  raye,  I  mourn. 
Was  ever  passion  crossed  like  mine  ? 

To  rend  mj  breast. 

And  break  my  resti 
A  thousand  thousand  ills  combine. 

Absence  wounds  me, 

Fear  surrounds  me, 

Guilt  confounds  me, 
Was  ever  passion  crossed  like  nqne  ? 

Sir  Tkustt.    What  heart  of  stone 

Can  hear  her  moan, 
And  not  in  dumps  so  doleful  join  I  ^  [Apart* 

Rosamond.     How  does  my  constant  grief  de&oe 
The  pleasures  of  this  happy  pkce  I 
In  vain  the  spring  my  senses  greets 
In  all  her  colours,  all  her  sweets ; 

To  me  the  rose 

No  longer  glows, 

Every  plant 

Has  lost  its  scent : 
The  vernal  blooms  of  various  hue, 
The  blossoms  fresh  with  morning  dew. 
The  breeze,  that  sweeps  these  fragrant  bowers, 
FilPd  with  the  breath  of  opening  flow'rs, 

Purple  scenes. 

Winding  greens. 

Glooms  inviting 

Birds  delighting, 
(Nature^B  softest,  sweetest  store) 
Charm  my  totiar^A  BwilitfiTftat^ 


J 
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Te  powers,  I  raye,  I  &mt,  I  die ; 
Why  80  slow  I  great  Henry,  why : 
From  death  and  alarms 
Fly,  fly  to  my  arms. 
Fly  to  my  arms,  my  monarch,  fly  ! 

Sol  Tkustt.     How  much  more  bless'd  would  loyers  be, 
Did  all  the  whining  fools  agree 
To  live  like  Grideline  and  me  I  {Apart, 

Rosamond.     0  Rosamond,  behold  too  late, 
And  tremble  at  thy  future  fiEite  ! 
Curse  this  unhappy,  guilty  face. 
Every  charm,  and  every  grace, 
That  to  thy  ruin  made  their  way. 
And  led  thine  innocence  astray : 
At  home  thou  seest  thy  queen  enraged, 
Abroad  thy  absent  lord  engaged 
In  wars,  that  may  our  loves  disjoin. 
And  end  at  once  his  life  and  mine. 

Sir  Trusty.     Such  cold  complaints  befit  a  nun ; 
If  she  turns  honest,  I'm  undone  !  lApart, 

Rosamond.     Beneath  some  hoary  mountain 

I'll  lay  me  down  and  weep, 
Or  near  some  warbling  fountain 

Bewail  myself  asleep ; 
Where  feathered  choirs  combining 

With  gentle  murm'ring  streams. 
And  winds  in  consort  joining. 

Raise  sadly  pleasing  dreams.  lEx.  Ros 

Sir  Trusty,  solus.    What  savage  tiger  would  not  pity 
A  damsel  so  distress'd  ai^  pretty ; 
But  hah  I  ABouDdmf  bower  iBVAdeBf       [IVunipjIor. 
And  eoboea  through  the  wvadmg  shades  * 
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'TiB  Henry's  march  I  the  tone  I  know : 
A  messenger  i    It  must  be  so. 

SCENE   V. 

Messenger  and  Si&  Trusty. 

Messenger.     Great  Henry  oomes !  with  Ioto  oppreti; 
Prepare  to  lodge  the  royal  gaest. 
From  purple  fields  with  slaughter  spread, 
From  rivers  choked  with  heaps  of  dead, 
From  glorious  and  immortal  toils, 
Loaden  with  honour,  rich  with  spoils. 
Great  Henry  comes  !     Prepare  thy  bower 
To  lodge  the  mighty  conqueror. 

Sir  Trusty.     The  bower  and  lady  both  are  drest) 
And  ready  to  receive  their  guest. 

Messenger.     Hither  the  victor  flies,  (his  qaeen 
And  royal  progeny  unseen  ;) 
Soon  as  the  British  shores  he  reached, 
Hither  his  foaming  courser  stretched : 
And  see  !  his  eager  steps  prevent 
The  message  that  himself  hath  sent ! 
Sir  Trusty.     Here  will  I  stand 
With  hat  in  hand, 

Obsequiously  to  meet  him. 
And  must  endeavour 
At  behaviour, 

That^s  suitable  to  greet  him. 
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SCENE    VI. 

Bnter  KnxQ  Hxnbt  qfter  aflouruh  of  tnmpeU, 

King.     Where  is  my  lore  1  my  Rosamond  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     First,  as  in  strictest  duty  bound, 

I  kiss  your  royal  hand. 
King.     Where  is  my  life !  my  Rosamond  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     Next  with  submission  most  profound, 

I  welcome  you  to  land. 
Kino.     Where  is  the  tender,  charming  &ir  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     Let  me  appear,  great  sir,  I  pray. 
Methodical  in  what  I  say. 
King.     Where  is  my'loye,  O  tell  me  where  ? 
Sir  Trusty.     For  when  we  have  a  princess  ear, 
We  should  haye  wit, 
To  know  what's  fit 
For  us  to  speak,  and  him  to  hear. 

King.     These  dull  delays  I  cannot  bear. 
Where  is  my  love,  0  tell  me  where  ? 

Sir  Trusty.     I  speak,  great  sir,  with  weeping  eyes. 
She  raves,  alas  1  she  faints,  she  dies. 

Kino.     What  dost  thou  say  ?     I  shake  with  fear. 
Sir  Trusty.     Nay,  good  my  liege,  with  patience  hear, 
She  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies,  'tis  true ; 
But  raves,  and  faints,  and  dies  for  you. 

Kino.     Was  ever  nymph  like  Rosamond, 
So  fair,  so  faithful,  and  so  fond, 
Adom*d  with  ev'ry  charm  and  grace  ? 
I'm  all  desire ! 
My  heart's  on  fire. 
And  leaps  and  spring  to  her  embrace. 


Sir  Tkustt.    At  the  sight  of  her  loyer 
Shell  quickly  recover. 

What  place  will  you  chiue 

For  first  interviews  ? 
Kino.     Full  in  the  centre  of  the  grove, 
In  yon  pavilion  made  for  love, 
Where  woodbines,  roses,  jessamines, 
Amaranths,  and  eglantines, 
With  intermingling  sweets  have  wove 
The  parti-colour'd  gay  alcove. 

Sir  Trustt.     Your  highness,  Sir,  as  I  presume : 
Has  chose  the  most  convenient  gloom ; 
There's  not  a  spot  in  all  the  park 
Has  trees  so  thick,  and  shades  so  dark. 

King.     Meanwhile  with  due  attentioD^wait 
To  guard  the  bower,  and  watch  the  gate ; 
Let  neither  envy,  grief,  nor  fear. 
Nor  love-sick  jealousy  appear ; 
Nor  senseless  pomp,  nor  noise  intrude  . 
On  this  delicious  solitude ; 
But  pleasure  reign  through  all  the  grove. 
And  all  be  peace,  and  all  be  love. 
0  the  pleasing,  pleasing  anguish, 
When  we  love,  and  when  we  languish  ! 

Wishes  rising ! 

Thoughts  surprising  I 

Pleasure  courting ! 

Charms  transporting ! 

Fancy  viewing 

Joys  ensuing ! 
0  the  pleasing,  p\ea&\x^t^  %s^^dfih  t  lExeuf^- 


ACT  JL 
SCENE  I. 
^  Pamlion  in  the  mideUe  ^  CAt 
King  ind  EaeAMONB, 

^    ^       TLtifi  let  mj  wearj  wml  fofg 
.      ^^tleaa  glory,  martial  fftri&, 


An 


^iis  pleasares  of  tlie  groft^ 


-n^. 


Ti  'I  gilded  carcB  of  life, 

" '^  ^loxD.     Thus  let  me  loae,  in  mmg  joyi^ 

.       ^TCii  iinpatiiJiicCj  fond  desireaj 

^tice  that  flattVIug  hope  deatroySj 
""    ^*  J  lifo-enTisuiiiing  fires* 
rp      **ViNo.     Not  tbo  loud  Britbh  sbont  tliat  warma 
vw     "   ''n^rrioT^i  huart,  nor  elosbtng  arms, 
v^    *"  fi'Jda  with  Loi^tilo  baaners  Btrow'd, 
-.^    ^  lifii  mi  prostrate  Gauls  Iwatow'd, 
^  "^  v^  half  tliD  j'ivs  that  fill  my  breast, 
*iilf.^  witii  my  Rrj.-iaiiioad  I'm  blest, 
K  u :? A  ^i n M > ,     3 1 y  IT cnry  is  my  soul' s  delight, 
^ly  iTJ.^h  by  day 7  niy  dream  by  nigbL 
XU  not  iu  lmin:u^^e  to  impart 
Thu  .si'^rot  rmltin;!^  of  my  beart, 
H'hijiji  T  \i\\  (.oiiiiii(;r(fr  snrvcyj 
A  Of!  look  my  vrry  Hool  away. 

K(M.      n  iiuiv  tiie  present  bliss  endure, 
FrotJi  tortuiii ,  tlmo,  and  death  secure! 

JioTJi,  y  >  may  the  preseut  bliss  endure  I 
Kixr;,  M3-  eye  uould  over  gaie,  my  ear 
Thoj^e  gentle  j^otiuds  etjuld  ever  hew  \ 


But  oh  I  with  noon-day  hoois  opprnt^ 
H J  aknig  templeo  ooU  for  rest  I 
In  jon  oool  grotto'a  artfid  nif^t 
Bcfiraahnif  ahnnben  111  hmte, 
Than  aeak  ^gam  nj  afaoent  hktj 
With  all  the  lore  a  heart  ean  bear.  lExU  King. 

BoBAwnm^aoAi.    From  whenoethia  sad  presaging  fci 
This  sadden  B^  thia  &mng  tear  ? 
Oft  in  B7  aiknt  dieaau  bj  ni|^ 

With  aiieh  a  look  I'm  aeen  him  flj, 

Wafted  by  angels  to  the  Aj^ 
And  lost  in  endless  tracks  of  light ; 
While  I  abandoned  and  forlorn, 
To  dark  and  dismal  deserts  borne, 
Throngh  lonely  wilds  have  seemed  to  stray, 
A  long  nnoomfortable  way. 

They're  phantoms  all ;  I'll  think  no  more : 

My  life  has  endless  joys  in  store. 

Farewel  sorrow,  farewel  fear, 

They're  phantoms  all !  my  Henry^s  here. 

SCENE   II. 

A  Pcit^rn  Gate  qf  the  Binttr. 

Grxdeline  and  Page. 

GamBUXE.     My  stomach  swells  with  secret  spite, 
To  see  my  fickle,  fidthloss  knight, 
With  npright  gesture,  goodly  mien, 
Face  of  oUve,  coat  of  green, 
That  diamed  the  ladies  long  ago. 
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On  a  meer  girl  his  thoughts  to  place. 
With  dimpled  cheeks,  and  baby  face ; 
A.  chOd  1  a  chit !  that  was  not  born, 
When  I  did  town  and  court  adorn.  " 

Page.     Can  any  man  prefer  fifteen 
To  venerable  Grideline  ? 

Orideline.     He  does,  my  child :  or  tell  me  why 
With  weeping  eyes  so  oft  I  spy 
His  whiskers  corl'd,  and  shoe  strings  ty'd, 
A  new  Toledo  by  his  side. 
In  shoulder-belt  so  trimly  plac'd 
With  band  so  nicely  smoothed  and  lac'd. 

Page.     If  Rosamond  his  garb  has  viewM, 
The  knight  is  false,  the  nymph  subdued. 

Grideline.     My  anxious  boding  heart  divines 
His  falsehood  by  a  thousand  signs  : 
Oft  o^er  the  lonely  rocks  he  walks. 
And  to  the  foolish  echo  talks ; 
Oft  in  the  glass  he  rolls  his  eye, 
But  turns  and  frowns  if  I  am  by ; 
Then  my  fond  easy  heart  beguiles, 
And  thinks  of  Kosamond,  and  snules. 

Page.     Well  may  you  feel  these  soft  alanns, 
3he  has  a  heart 

Orideline.     And  he  has  charms. 

Page.     Your  fears  are  too  just. 

Grideline.     Too  plainly  I've  prov'd 

Both.     He  loves  and  is  lov'd. 

Grideline.     0  merciless  fate  1 

Page.     Deplorable  state  1 

Grideline.     To  die— — 

IUgb.     To  be  shun 
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OaiDELiNE.    By  a  barbaroofl  8Wftiii| 

Both.     Tliat  laughs  at  your  pain. 

Grideline.     How  shon'd  I  act  ?  canst  thoa  idTise? 

Page.     O^en  the  gate  if  yon  are  wise ; 
I,  in  an  unsuspected  hour, 
May  catch  them  dallying  in  the  bower. 
Perhaps  their  loose  amours  preyent, 
And  keep  Sir  Trusty  innocent. 

Grideline.     Thou  art  in  truth 
A  forward  youth, 
Of  wit  and  parts  aboTC  thy  age ; 
Thou  know'st  our  sex.     Thou  art  a  page. 
Page.     I'll  do  what  I  can 
To  surprise  the  false  man. 

Grideline.     Of  such  a  fedthful  spy  IVe  need:* 
Go  in,  and  if  thy  plot  succeed. 
Fair  youth,  thou  may'st  depend  on  this, 
I'll  pay  thy  service  with  a  kiss.  {^ExU  Vo%^ 

Grideline,  sola.     Prithee  Cupid  no  more 
Hurl  thy  darts  at  threescore. 
To  thy  girls  and  thy  boys 
Give  thy  pains  and  thy  joys, 
Let  Sir  Trusty  and  me 
From  thy  frolics  be  free.  [JExtt  G^- 

SCENE   III. 

Page,  solus,     0  the  soft  delicious  view. 
Ever  charming,  ever  new  I 
Greens  of  various  shades  arise. 
Decked  with  flow'rs  of  various  dies : 

*  An  opening  ftcene  ^ftQO'?«t«  txi.<A2ki«c  VkKrti  tjl  ^3&!^^'««r. 
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PatbB  by  meeting  paths  are  orost. 
Alleys  in  winding  alleys  lost ; 
Fountains  playing  throngh  the  trees, 
Give  coolness  to  the  passing  breeze. 
A  thousand  fairy  scenes  appear, 
Here  a  grove,  a  grotto  here. 
Here  a  rock,  and  here  a  stream, 
Sweet  delusion, 
Gay  confusion. 
All  a  vision,  all  a  dream ! 

SCENE   IV. 
Queen  and  Page. 

Queen.     At  length  the  bow'ry  vaults  appear ! 
My  bosom  heaves,  and  pants  with  fear : 
A  thousand  checks  my  heart  controul, 
A  thousand  terrors  shake  my  soul. 

Page.     Behold  the  brazen  gate  unbarr'd  1 
— She's  fixt  in  thought,  I  am  not  heard —  {^Apart, 

Queen.     I  see,  I  see  my  hands  embru'd 
In  purple  streams  of  reeking  blood : 
I  see  the  victim  gasp  for  breath. 
And  start  in  agonies  of  death : 
I  see  my  raging  dying  lord. 
And  O,  I  see  myself  abhorr'd ! 

Page.     My  eyes  overflow,  my  heart  is  rent 
To  hear  Britannia's  queen  lament.  [Aside, 

Queen.     What  shall  my  trembling  soul  pursue  ? 

Page.     Behold,  great  queen,  the  place  in  view ! 

Queen.     Ye  pow'rs  instruct  me  what  to  do  ! 
Page.     That  bowV  will  show 
The  gmltj  toe. 


\  m;  lAfiir  a  pamsit 


•I 


dUtfrns!  {Aside        f 


R«ftTeii  in  pity  Mod  nEsf  I 

ThopaogB  of  love 
Yo  powers  remove. 

Or  *Urt.  jrour  thuDdcr  at  mj  head : 
T<ovo  and  despair 
What  heart  can  bear  ? 

I«5!^i»^  iHjr  wwl,  or  strike  me  dead ! 


lExeunt. 


SCENE  V. 
CV  N^viv  AitN^  U  thePaviUon  as  h^&r€, 

M  A«.  V  ^NAl%  aV.i.    Transporting  pleasure  I  who  can  tell  it  I 
\V  K^^^  \^Hr  Uu^King  eves  disooyer 
V^v  kiw4»  Iho  dt^ir,  approaching  loyer. 
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A  miideii  n^oticm  ahakei  the  grove : 

I  hear  the  steps  of  him  I  love; 
Prepare,  mj  soul,  to  meet  thy  bliss 
— Death  to  my  eyes ;  what  si^t  is  this  ? 
The  queen,  th'  offended  queen  I  see ; 
Open,  0  earth  1  and  swallow  me  1 

BOENE   VI. 

If  to  h&r  tJie  Queeihy  icith  a  Bawl  in  oneEand^  and  a  Dagger  in 
the  other. 

Queen.     Thus  arm'd  with  double  death  I  come : 
Behold,  vain  wretch,  behold  thy  doom  I 
Thy  crimes  to  their  full  period  tend, 
And  soon  by  this,  or  this,  shall  end. 

Rosamond.     What  shall  I  say,  or  how  reply 
To  threats  of  injur'd  majesty  ? 

Queen.     'Tis  guilt  that  does  thy  tongue  controul. 
Or  quickly  drain  the  fatal  bowl,  * 
Or  this  right  hand  performs  its  part. 
And  plants  a  dagger  in  thy  heart. 

Rosamond.     Can  Britain^s  queen  give  such  commands. 
Or  dip  in  blood  those  sacred  hands  ? 
In  her  shall  such  revenge  be  seen  ? 
Far  be  that  from  Britain's  queen  1 

Queen.     How  black  does  my  design  appear  I 
Was  ever  mercy  so  severe  ?  [Aside, 

1  Cast  off  from  thee  those  robes,  she  said, 
That  riche  and  costlye  bee ; 
And  drinke  thou  np  this  deadlye  draught 
Which  I  have  brought  to  thee.      TJt  sapi 

VOL.  I. — 11* 
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KosAHOND.    When  tidee  of  TonthM  Uood  mn  lu(^' 
And  scenes  of  promised  joys  are  nigh, 
Health  presuming, 
Beauty  blooming, 
O  how  dreadful  'tis  to  die  I 

Queen.     To  those  whom  foul  dishonours  stiin,    . 
Life  itself  should  be  a  pain. 

Rosamond.    Who  could  resist  great  Henry's  ebnnftf 
And  drive  the  hero  from  her  arms  ? 


Think  on  the  soft,  the  tender  fires. 
Melting  thoughts,  and  gay  desires, 
That  in  your  own  warm  bosom  rise. 
When  languishing  with  love-sick  eyes 
That  great,  that  charming  man  you  see : 
Think  on  yourself,  and  pity  me  ! 

Queen.     And  dost  thou  thus  thy  guilt  deplore  ? 

^Offering  the  dagger  toherhrw 
Presumptuous  woman  plead  no  more  1 

EosAMOND.     O  queen,  your  lifted  arm  restrain  I 
Behold  these  tears ! 

Queen.     They  flow  in  vain. 

EosAMOND.     Look  with  compassion  on  my  fate. 
O  hear  my  sighs ! 

Queen.     They  rise  too  late. 
Hope  not  a  day's,  an  hour's  reprieve. 


'  Take  pitty  on  my  youthful!  yearea, 
Fair  Rosamond  did  cry, 
And  lett  mee  not  with  poison  stronge 
Enforced  bee  to  dye.        Ut  snp^ 
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KosAMOND.    Tho'  I  liT6  wretohed,  let  me  lire,^ 
Id  some  deep  dmigeon  let  me  lie, 
CoverM  from  ev'ry  himian  eye, 
BaniBh'd  the  day,  debarred  the  light , 
Where  shades  of  everlasting  night 
May  this  unhappy  &oe  disarm, 
And  cast  a  veil  o'er  ev'ry  charm  : 
Offended  heaven  I'll  there  adore, 
Nor  see  the  son,  nor  Henry  more. 

Queen.     Moving  language,  shining  tears, 
Glowing  guilt,  and  graceful  fears. 
Kindling  pity,  kindling  rage, 
At  once  provoke  me,  and  assuage.  ^Aside. 

Rosamond.     What  shall  I  do  to  pacify 
Your  kindled  vengeance  ? 

Queen.     Thou  shalt  die.  [Offering  the  dagger, 

EosAMOND.     Give  me  but  one  short  moment's  stay. 
— O  Henry,  why  so  far  away  ?  [Aside. 

Queen.     Prepare  to  welter  in  a  flood 
Of  streaming  gore.  [Offering  the  dagger, 

EosAMOND.     O  spare  my  blood,  [her  hand. 

And  let  me  grasp  the  deadly  bowl.'     [Takes  the  bowl  in 

Queen.     Ye  pow'rs,  how  pity  rends  my  soul !     [Aside. 

EosAMOND.     Thus  prostrate  at  your  feet  I  fall. 
0  let  me  still  for  mercy  call !      [Falling  on  her  knees, 

*  And  for  the  fault  which  I  have  done, 

Though  I  waB  forc'd  theretoe, 
Preserve  my  life,  and  punish  mee 
As  you  thinke  meet  to  doe. 

•  The  cup  of  dcadlye  poyson  stronge, 

As  she  knelt  on  her  knee, 
She  gave  this  comelje  dome  to  drinke: 
Jflio  tooke  it  in  her  hand Tt.  *xip. 
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Aooept,  great  qnaeii)  like  iajor'd  heaveoi 

The  soul  that  begs  to  be  forgiven : 
If  in  the  latest  gasp  of  breath, 
If  in  the  dreadful  pains  of  death, 
,  When  the  cold  damp  bedews  your  broW| 
You  hope  for  mercy,  show  it  now. 

Queen.     Mercy  to  lighter  crimes  is  doe, 
Horrors  and  death  shall  thine  pursue. 

lOfering  the  ia^- 

Rosamond.     Thus  I  prevent  the  &tal  blow.    [Drin^ 
—Whither,  ah !  whither  shall  I  go  ? 

Queen.     Where  thy  past  life  thou  shalt  lament, 
And  wish  thou  hadst  been  innocent 

EosAMOND.     Tyrant !  to  aggravate  the  stroke, 
And  wound  a  heart,  already  broke  ! 
My  dying  soul  with  fury  burns, 
And  slighted  grief  to  madness  turns. 

Think  not,  thou  author  of  my  woe. 

That  Rosamond  will  leave  thee  so ; 
At  dead  of  night, 
A  glaring  sprite. 
With  hideous  screams, 
I'll  haunt  thy  dreams. 

And  when  the  painful  night  withdraws, 

My  Henry  shall  revenge  my  cause. 
O  whither  does  my  frenzy  drive  I 
Forgive  my  rage,  your  wrongs  forgive. 
My  veins  are  froze  ;  my  blood  grows  chill ; 
The  weary  springs  of  life  stand  still ; 
The  sleep  of  death  benumbs  all  o'er 
My  fainting  limbs,  and  I'm  no  more.    [Falls  on  the  coucn 


KOSAMOND. 


JtfS 


QuBEN.    Hear  tnd  obaerre  your  quaea'a  •onuMndB. 

[2b  her  attendant* 
Beneath  those  hills  a  convent  stands, 
Where  the  fam'd  streams  of  Isis  stray  ; 
Thither  the  breathless  corse  convey, 
And  bid  the  cloiBter'd  maids  with  care 
The  due  solemnities  prepare. 

lExeunt  toith  the  body. 
When  vanquished  foes  beneath  us  lie 
How  great  it  is  to  bid  them  die  1 
But  how  much  greater  to  forgive, 
And  bid  a  vanquished  foe  to  live  1  [Exit, 


SCENE   VII. 

Six  Trusty,  in  a  fright, 

A  breathless  corps !  what  have  I  seen  ? 
And  followed  by  the  jealous  queen  1 
It  must  be  she !  my  fears  are  true ; 
The  bowl  of  pois'nous  juice  I  view. 
How  can  the  fam'd  Sir  Trusty  live 
To  hear  his  master  chide  and  grieve  ? 
No !  tho'  I  hate  such  bitter  beer. 
Fair  Rosamond,  I'll  pledge  thee  here. 
The  king  this  doleful  news  shall  read 
In  lines  of  my  inditing : 
(beat  Sir, 

'  Your  Eosamond  is  dead 
'  As  I  am  at  this  present  writing.' 
The  bower  turns  round,  my  brain's  abus'd. 
The  labyrinth  grows  more  confus'd. 


[Drinks. 


[Writes. 
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The  ihiekets  dalMse— I  stretoh,  I  yawn. 
Death  has  tripp'd  up  mj  heels — ^I'm  gone. 

ISiaggers  and^clk 

SCENE   VIII. 

Queen  sola.    The  eonfliot  of  mj  mind  is  o*etf 
And  Rosamond  shall  chann  no  more. 
Henoe  je  seoret  damps  of  care. 
Fierce  disdain,  and  cold  despair, 
Henoe  je  fears  and  doubts  remove; 

Hence  grief  and  hate  I 

Ye  pains  that  wait 
On  jealonsy,  the  rage  of  love. 

My  Henry  shall  be  mine  alone, 
The  hero  shall  be  all  my  own ; 
Nobler  joys  possess  my  heart 
Than  crowns  and  sceptres  can  impart 


ACT  m. 

SCENE    I. 

Soena  a  OroUo,  Hewry  (uiUep^  a  Chud  de9cend$^  in  U  two  Angel*^  ^' 
posed  to  he  the  guardian  Spirits  qf  the  British  Kings  in  War  (^ 
in  Peace, 

First  Angel.     Behold  th'  unhappy  monarch  there, 
That  claims  our  tutelary  care  ! 

Second  Angel.     In  fields  of  death  around  hiB  head 
A  shield  of  adamant  I  spread. 

FmsT  Angel.     In  hours  of  peace,  unseen,  unbiownt 
I  hover  o'er  i\ie  Bi\\.\^  V)atatkfe, 
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Sboond  Anoxl.    When  hosts  of  foes  with  foes  engage, 
And  round  th'  anointed  hero  rage, 
The  cleaving  fiiuchion  I  misgoide, 
And  torn  the  feathered  shaft  aside. 

First  Angel.     When  dark  fermenting  factions  swell, 
And  prompt  the  ambitions  to  rebel, 
A  thousand  terrors  I  impart, 
And  damp  the  forioos  traitor's  heart. 

Both.     But,  oh !  what  influence  can  remore 
The  pangs  of  grief  and  rage  of  love ! 
Second  Angel.     I'll  fire  his  soul  with  mighty  themes 

Till  loye  before  ambition  fly. 
FmsT  Angel.     I'll  sooth  his  cares  in  pleasing  dreams 

Till  grief  in  joyful  raptures  die. 

Second  Angel.     Whatever  glorious  and  renown'd 
In  British  annals  can  be  found  ; 
Whatever  actions  shall  adorn 
Britannia's  heroes,  yet  unborn. 
In  dreadful  visions  shall  succeed ; 
On  fancy'd  fields  the  Gauls  shall  bleed, 
Cressy  shall  stand  before  his  eyes. 
And  Agincourt  and  Blenheim  rise. 

First  Angel.     See,  see,  he  smiles  amidst  his  trance, 
And  shakes  a  visionary  lance. 
His  brain  is  fill'd  with  loud  alarms ; 
Shouting  armies,  clashing  arms. 
The  softer  prints  of  love  deface ; 
And  trumpets  sound  in  ev'ry  trace. 
Both.     Glory  strives ! 

The  field  is  won  ! 
Fame  revives 
And  love  ia  gone. 
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VnsTAHGBn.    To<)almlfa7gri<aiidlBUdijMrei, 

Look  up  and  see 
What,  after  long  leYolving  yeara/ 

Thy  bower  aball  be  I 
When  time  its  beantiea  shall  de&oe, 
And  only  with  its  ruins  grace 
The  future  prospect  of  the  place. 
Behold  the  glorious  pile  ascending  I  ^ 
Columns  swelling,  arches  bending, 
Domes  in  awful  pomp  arising, 
Art  in  curious  strokes  surprising, 
Foes  in  figur'd  fights  contending, 
Behold  the  glorious  pile  ascending ! 

Second  Angel.     He  sees,  he  sees  the  great  reward 
For  Annans  mighty  chief  prepared  : 
His  growing  joys  no  measure  keep. 
Too  vehement  and  fierce  for  sleep. 
First  Angel.     Let  grief  and  loye  at  once  engage, 
His  heart  is  proof  to  all  their  pain ; 
Love  may  plead 

Second  Angel.     And  grief  may  rage^— 

Both.     But  both  shall  plead  and  rage  in  vain. 

[27ie  Angels  ascend,  and  the  ffisian  disappeof^ 

Henry,  {starting from  the  couch,) 
Where  have  my  ravished  senses  been  I 
What  joys,  what  wonders,  have  I  seen  I 
The  scene  yet  stands  before  my  eye, 
A  thousand  glorious  deeds  that  lie 

*  What  after  rolling  yeart.    When  these  linos  were  written  Blenh*"* 
cattle  was  boilding  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John  Yanbrogh.— O. 

*  Scene  changes  to  \2d«  YV«xl  ol  ^<«Ai«m  CStstle. 
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In  deep  fdtaritj  obsenre, 
Fights  and  triumphs  immature, 
Heroes  immersed  in  time's  dark  womb, 
Ripening  for  mighty  yean  to  oome, 
Break  forth,  and,  to  the  daj  dispky'd, 
My  soft  inglorious  hours  upbraid. 
Transported  with  so  bri^t  a  soheme, 
My  waking  life  appears  a  dream. 

Adieu,  ye  wanton  shades  and  bowers, 
Wreaths  of  myrtle,  beds  of  flowers, 

Rosy  brakes, 

Silver  lakes. 

To  loye  and  you 

A  long  adieu  1 

0  Rosamond  !  O  rising  woe  ! 

Why  do  my  weeping  eyes  overflow  ? 

0  Rosamond  !  0  fair  distressed  I 

How  shall  my  heart,  with  grief  oppress'd| 

Its  unrelenting  purpose  tell ; 

And  take  the  long,  the  last  farewel  ? 

Rise,  glory,  rise  in  all  thy  charms. 

Thy  waving  crest,  and  bumish'd  arms, 

Spread  thy  gilded  banners  round. 

Make  thy  thundering  courser  bound, 

Bid  the  drum  and  trumpet  join. 

Warm  my  soul  with  rage  divine  ;• 

All  thy  pomps  around  thee  call : 

To  conquer  love  will  ask  them  alL  [  Exit, 
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fltAMW  tktm^m  l#  thai  Fan  ^OsBtmtr  wk§n8lr 
wfmtk§  OHMmi^9WktM4B9wlmidJkig^0mtk$i 

EmterQomBK. 

Jtwtsej  itVy  tnd  ereiy  powV, 
X«o«k  dimn  OB  ilua  important  iMNir 
hmd  joor  proieotion  and  definoe 
jBvcfj  gurd  of  mnoooDOo! 
Hfl^  BO  mj  Heniy  to  tmuge, 
To  gam  Ui  lore  or  bev  Us  ngo. 

Mjsterious  love,  aneertain  treasure, 
Ha5t  thou  more  of  pain  or  pleasure  I 

Chill'd  with  tears, 

Kill*d  with  fears. 
Endless  torments  dwell  about  thee : 
Yet  who  would  live,  and  live  without  thee  ! 

But  oh  the  sight  my  soul  alarms  . 

Mv  lord  appears,  I*m  all  on  fire  I 
Why  am  I  banish'd  ^m  his  arms  ? 

My  hearths  too  full,  I  must  retire. 

[Retires  to  the  end  qfti 

SCENE   III. 
EliNo  and  Queen. 

KccG.     Some  dreadful  birth  of  fiite  is  near  • 
Or  why,  my  soul,  unos'd  to  fear, 
mtk  aecret  honor  dost  thou  shake? 
Can  dituna  «M^  ^^  m^raann^ 
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What  means  this  solemn,  silent  show  ? 
This  pomp  of  death,  this  scene  of  woe ! 
Support  me,  heaven  I  what's  this  I  read? 
Oh  horror  1  Rosamond  is  dead. 
What  shall  I  say,  or  whither  torn? 
With  grief,  and  rage,  and  loye,  I  bum ; 
From  thought  to  thought  my  soul  is  tost. 
And  in  the  whirl  of  passion  lost. 
Why  did  I  not  in  battle  fall. 
Crushed  by  the  thunder  of  the  Ghral  ? 
Why  did  the  spear  my  bosom  miss  ? 
Ye  pow'rs,  was  I  reserved  for  this  I 

Distracted  with  woe 
I'll  rush  on  the  foe 

To  seek  my  relief : 
The  sword  or  the  dart 
Shall  pierce  my  sad  heart, 

And  finish  my  grief  I 

Queen.     Fain  wou'd  my  tongue  his  griefs  appease. 
And  give  his  tortur'd  bosom  ease.  [Aside, 

King.     But  see !  the  cause  of  all  my  fears. 
The  source  of  all  my  grief  appears  I 
No  unexpected  guest  is  here ; 
The  fatal  bowl 
Informed  my  soul 
Eleonora  was  too  near. 

Queen.     Why  do  I  here  my  lord  receive  ? 

Kino.     Is  this  the  welcome  that  you  give  ? 

Queen.     Thus  shou'd  divided  lovers  meet? 

Both.    And  ia  it  thus,  ab  I  thus  we  greet  I 
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Queen.    What,  in  these  gniltj  shades,  oou'd  joo, 
iDglorious  conqueror,  pursue?    - 

King.     Cruel  woman,  what  oou'd  you  ? 
Queen.     D(^nerate  thoughts  have  fir'd  yoor  breist 
King.     The  thirst  of  hlood  has  yours  posflesB'd. 
Queen.     A  heart  so  unrepenting, 
King.     A  rage  so  unrelenting, 
Both.     Will  for  ever 

Lore  dissever, 
Will  for  ever  break  our  rest 
Kino.     Floods  of  sorrow  will  I  shed 

To  mourn  the  lovely  shade  1 
My  Rosamond,  alas !  is  dead, 
And  where,  0  where  convey'd ! 

So  bright  a  bloom,  so  soft  an  air, 

Did  ever  nymph  disclose  I 
The  lily  was  not  half  so  fair. 

Nor  half  so  sweet  the  rose. 

Queen.     How  is  his  heart  with  anguish  torn  I   [^^ 
My  lord,  I  cannot  see  you  mourn ; 
The  living  you  lament :  while  I, 
To  be  lamented  so,  cou'd  die. 

King.     The  living!  speak,  oh  speak  again  1 
Why  will  you  dally  with  my  pain  ? 

Queen.     Were  your  lov'd  Rosamond  alive, 
Would  not  my  former  wrongs  revive  ? 

Kino.     Oh  no ;  by  visions  from  above 
Prepared  for  grief,  and  freed  from  love, 
I  came  to  take  my  last  adieu. 

Queen.    How  wnlXAftaa'dif  Uua  be  true !—    ^^ 
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EjDfo.    And  leaT6  tii'  ttnliappy  njnqh  for 'yon. 
But  O I 

Queen.     Forbear,  my  lord,  to  grieye, 
And  know  your  Rosamond  does  Uto. 

If  'tis  joy  to  wonnd  a  loyer, 

How  much  more  to  give  him  ease  ? 
When  his  passion  we  disoover, 

Oh  how  pleasing  'tis  to  please  I 
The  bliss  returns,  and  we  reoeive 
Transports  greater  than  we  give. 

Kino.     O  quickly  relate 
This  riddle  of  fate  1 
My  impatience  forgive, 
Does  Rosamond  live  ? 
Queen.     The  bowl,  with  drowsy  juices  fill'd, 
From  cold  Egyptian  drugs  distill'd. 
In  borrowed  death  has  clos'd  her  eyes : 
But  soon  the  waking  nymph  shall  rise, 
And,  in  a  convent  plao'd,  admire 
The  cloistered  walls  and  virgin  choir ; 
With  them  in  songs  and  hymns  divine 
The  beauteous  penitent  shall  join. 
And  bid  the  guilty  world  adieu. 

King.     How  am  I  blest  if  this  be  true  1  [Aside. 

Queen.     Atoning  for  herself  and  you. 
King.     I  ask  no  more !  secure  the  fair 
In  life  and  bliss  :  I  ask  not  where : 
For  ever  from  my  fancy  fled 
May  the  whole  world  believe  her  dead, 


That  no  foul  minister  of  vice 
Again  my  sinking  sool  entice 
Its  broken  passion  to  renew, 
But  let  me  live  and  die  with  yoo. 

Queen.     How  does  my  heart  for  snoh  a  priie 
The  yain  censorious  world  deq>ise ! 
Tho'  distant  ages,  yet  unborn. 
For  Rosamond  shall  falsely  mourn, 
And  with  the  present  times  agree, 
To  brand  my  name  with  cruelty ; 
How  does  my  heart  for  such  a  prize 
The  vain  censorious  world  despise ! 

But  see  your  slave,  while  yet  I  speak, 
From  his  dull  trance  unfetter^  break ! 
As  he  the  potion  shall  survive 
Believe  your  Rosamond  alive. 

King.     0  happy  day !  0  pleasing  view ! 
My  queen  forgives — 

Queen.     My  lord  is  true. 

King.     No  more  111  change, 

Queen.     No  more  I'll  grieve : 

Both.     But  ever  thus  united  live. 

Sir  Trusty,  awaking.   In  which  world  am  1 1  sU 
Ev'ry  thicket,  bush  and  tree, 
So  Jike  the  place  from  whence  I  came. 
That  one  wou'd  swear  it  were  the  same. 
My  former  legs  too,  by  their  pace ! 
And  by  the  whiskers,  'tis  my  face ! 
The  selfsame  habit,  garb  and  mien ! 
They  ne'er  would  bury  me  in  green. 


SCENE   IT,  * 

GsiDELUfE  &nd  Sot  Dftmrr. 

Qkidellne.     Have  I  then  U?^d  to  eee  ihji  hour, 
And  took  thee  in  the  Tciy  hew'r? 

Sir  Trusty,    Wi4pw  Tnwtj,  whj  bo  ine  ? 
Whj  dost  thou  thus  in  coloare  Bhtne? 
Thou  ghouMst  thy  hushand^s  death  bewmil 
In  sable  yeBturej  peak^  aod  vdiL  ' 

QaiDELiNs,     FoTbear  these  Ibolkh  fimks,  tad  idc 
How  OUT  good  ktqg  and  quc^n  agree. 
Why  ehou'd  not  we  their  steps  puisae, 
And  do  as  our  superiors  do  P 

Srn  Tausxy.     Am  I  bewitoh'd,  or  do  I  dream? 
I  know  not  wliOj  or  where  I  am, 
Or  whut  I  hear,  or  wliat  I  aee, 
But  this  Vm  sure,  Lowc'cr  it  be. 
It  suits  a  person  in  my  Rtation 
T'  ob;?errc  the  inoile  und  he  in  faahton. 
Then  let  not  Grideliue  the  chaste 
Offendcjfl  bo  for  wli/*t  i.^  pastj 
Aii'l  hence  auvw  my  vaw3  I  plight 
To  he  a  fuitliful  courteons  knigbt, 

Guideijxf:.     1*11  too  my  phghtcd  Towa  rcnewp 
Since  Mi.^  so  courtly  to  he  true. 
Siuee  eonjuiriil  paHBiDn 
Ih  come  into  fcliion, 
And  tuHrruige  so  hitist  on  tho  throne  is. 
Like  II  Vcmibi  I'll  ahine^ 
lie  foud  aoJ  Le  fine, 
And  Sir  Trusty  .shall  be  my  Adonk. 
Sir  Teustv-     And  Sir  TruBty  ehaU  be  iVy  M^mil 
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The  Enro  and  Quems  a&ocmdng. 

Kmo.    Who  to  forbidden  joys  wou'd  rove,* 
That  knows  the  sweets  of  Yirtaons  love  ? 
Hymen,  thou  source  of  chaste  delights, 
Chearfol  days,  and  blissful  nights, 
Thou  dost  untainted  joys  dispense, 
And  pleasure  join  with  innocence  ! 
Thy  raptures  last,  and  are  sincere 
^     From  future  grief  and  present  fear. 

Both.     Who  to  forbidden  joys  wou*d  rove, 
That  knows  the  sweets  of  virtuous  love  ? 

*  Whoto/orhiddenjoyt,  So  careful  was  Uub  excellent  nua,  "to  «<«r 
ptMioM  on  the  nde  of  truth,**  eyen  in  hie  gayest  and  alighteit  eoiD]K» 
dons. 


THE   IHtOMMER, 


OB    THE     HAUKTED    HOOSl, 


3,  €nml% 


^  ^  B  ACTED  AT  TH£  TTlBATBE  BOTAI,  IK  BKUBT  LANI^ 

MAJESTra  BEEVASTa, 


TJt  TTUIjgTlS — — * 


^tlii  a  DRRFAl'E  by  Sir  Rtm.vRD  firizcL^  la  An  Erismjc  D^Icatomy 

C.j.y«nFVr,  occnai^merl  hy  Mr.  Tiotill'*  PREFACE  U»  Uie  fwir  V 
of  Mr  Ajif»ij»oyn  Work*, 


t7U  r,— 12 


INTSODUCTOBT    BEMASK8. 


[This  piece  was  omitted  in  the  original  edition  of  Addison's  worb  by 
Tickell,  in  which,  according  to  Miss  Aikin,  he  displayed  "  sounder  diicro- 
tion  "  than  Steele  did  in  republishing  it. 

Of  thb  piece  Beattic  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cameron: — "The  Dnn** 
mer  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  beet  dramatic  pieces  in  oar  language.'— 
Forbes*  Beattie,  let  611. 

Macaulay's  remarks  contain  probably  the  opinion  in  which  moii  DCi 
of  taste  will  agree: 

"In  the  sjime  3'eap  (1715)  his  comedy  of  the  Drummer  was  brought* 
the  stage.  Tlic  name  of  the  author  was  not  announced :  the  pieee  Vi 
coldly  received :  and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  ▼«• 
really  Addison^s.  To  us  the  evidence,  both  external  and  intemtl,  MB* 
decisive.  It  is  not  in  Addison's  best  manner;  but  it  contains  namerMi 
passages  which  no  otlu-r  writer  known  to  us  could  have  prodneed.  B 
was  again  j)erformed  after  Addison's  death,  and  being  known  to  be  w^ 
was  loudly  applauded." 

All  the  positive  knowledge  that  we  shall  probably  ^ver  hmveibonttk* 
authorship  of  the  Drummer  is  contained  in  Steele's  **  Epistle  Dedicttoy 
to  Congrevc. — G.] 


TO    MR,    CONGBEVE,    m 

OCC^ASTOXED  BY  MIL   TICKHLLB  PEEFACE  TO  Till 
VOLUMES  OF  Ma  ADDBOS^B  WOEKa 


Stjt, — This  i^  tbe  second  time  that  I  have,  witUout  y 
iiken  the  liberty  to  make  a  public  address  to  you* 
Unmsj  jou  nmy  be,  for  jour  own  §akc,  in  receiving  eoi 
of  ttia  nature,  I  depend  upon  your  known  Lummiity  fo 
when  I  acknowledge,  that  you  have  thb  present  trouhlo 
Wlien  I  take  myself  to  bo  ill- treated  with  regard  to  my 
to  the  merit  of  other  men,  my  (xjuduct  towards  you  is 
ment  of  my  candour  that  way,  as  well  ae  that  your  i 
authority  will  be  my  protection  in  it     Yon  wili  give 
therefore,  in  a  matter  that  concerns  us  in  tbo  poeticul 
make  you  my  jodge,  whether  I  am  not  injured  in  tb 
manner;  for  witJi  men  of  your  lAsto  and  delieaeyj  it 
crime  and  misdemeanour  to  be  guilty  of  any  thing  tha 
gen  nous :  but  I  will  go  into  the  matter, 

Upou  my  return  out  of  Scotland,  I  visited  Mr  TonS' 
and  thanked  him  fur  hia  care  in  sending  to  myhcm«u  tin 
of  my  dear  and  honoured  friend,  Mr.  Ai»tJisoN,  whioh  ai 
publi*i(ied  by  hiy  t^ecrelary,  Mr,  Tick  ell  5  Wt  took  00 
(.dieiervej  ihut  I  had  not  seen  the  work  before  it  vmtw  n 
h<:  did  not  thitik  fit  to  cJteuso  atsy  other wiu*;  Uian  bj  a  1 
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tion,  Uiat  I  had  put  into  his  hands  at  an  high  price,  '  A  Comedy 
called  The  Drummer ;'  which,  by  mj  seal  for  it,  he  took  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Addbon,  and  of  which,  after  his  death,  he  said  I 
directly  acknowledged  he  was  the  author.  To  urge  this  hardship 
atill  more  homo,  he  produced  a  receipt  under  my  hand  in  these 
words : 

March  1%  171& 
"  Received  then  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  for  the  copy  of  the 
comedy  called,  The  Drummer,  or  the  Haunted  House.     I  nj 
received  by  order  of  the  author  of  the  said  comedy. 

"Richard   Steele." 

And  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  since  Mr.  TickeU  had  not 
thought  fit  to  make  that  play  a  part  of  Mr.  Addison^s  Works,  he 
would  sell  the  copy  to  any  bookseller  that  would  give  most  for  it 

This  is  represented  thus  circumstantially,  to  shew  how  ineam- 
bent  it  is  upon  me,  as  well  in  justice  to  the  bookseller,  v  for 
many  other  considerations,  to  produce  this  comedy  a  second  time, 
aud  take  this  occasion  to  vindicate  myself  against  certun  iosinu* 
tions  thrown  out  by  the  publisher  of  Mr.  Addison's  writings, 
concerning,  my  behaviour  in  the  nicest  circumstance,  that  of  doing 
justice  to  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  before  I  have  ended  this  letter,  to 
say,  why  I  believe  the  Drummer  a  performance  of  Mr.  Addison: 
and  after  I  have  declared  this,  any  surviving  writer  may  be  tt 
case,  if  there  be  any  one  who  has  hitherto  been  vain  enough  to 
liopc,  or  silly  enough  to  fear  it  may  be  given  to  himself 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  must  make  my  public  appeal  to 
you  and  all  the  learned  world,  and  humbly  demand,  whether  it 
was  a  decent  or  reasonable  thiug,  that  works  written  (as  a  great 
part  of  Mr.  Addison's  were)  in  correspondence  with  me,  ought  to 
bare  been  published  w\t\vou\.  m^  t^nXs^  qI  VW  ^^.toilogue  of  them, 
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sr  if  Uiere  were  any  exception  to  be  made  against  any  ciromii- 
Btanoe  in  my  conduct,  whether  an  opportunity  to  explain  myself 
^Krald  not  have  been  allowed  me  before  any  reflections  were  made 
vpoQ  me  in  print 

When  I  had  pemsed  Mr.  Tickell^s  preface,  I  had  soon  many 
obje(!tion8,  besides  his  omission  to  say  any  thing  of  the  Drummer, 
igainst  his  long  expected  performance.  The  chief  intention  of 
%1iich,  and  which  it  concerns  me  first  to  examine,  seems  to  aim 
It  doing  the  deceased  author  justice  against  me,  whom  he  insinu- 
ttes  to  have  assumed  to  myself  part  of  the  merit  of  my  friend. 

He  is  pleased,  sir,  to  express  himself  concerning  the  present 
writer  in  the  following  manner : 

'  *  The  comedy  called.  The  Tender  Husband  appeared  much 
tbout  the  same  time,  to  which  Mr.  Addison  wrote  the  Prologue. 
8b  Richard  Steele  surprised  him  with  a  very  handsome  dedica- 
tion of  this  play,  and  has  since  acquainted  the  public,  that  he 
owed  some  of  the  most  taking  scenes  of  it  to  Mr.  Addison.' 

^ '  He  Was  in  that  kingdom,  [Ireland]  when  he  first  discovered 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  be  the  author  of  the  Tatler,  by  an  observa- 
tion  npon  Yirgil,  which  had  been  by  him  communicated  to  his 
Mend.  The  assistance  he  occasionally  gave  him  afterwards  in 
tbe  coarse  of  the  paper,  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  its 
fepntation ;  and,  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  he  found  leisure 
to  engage  more  constantly,  in  that  work,  which,  however,  was 
dropt  at  last,  as  it  had  been  taken  up,  without  his  participation. 

'  In  the  last  paper,  which  closed  those  celebrated  ^rform- 
^ces,  and  in  the  preface  to  the  last  volume.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
i^  given  to  Mr.  Addison  the  honour  of  the  most  applauded 
pieces  in  that  collection.  But  as  that  acknowledgment  was  de- 
livered only  in  general  terms,  without  directing  the  public  to  the 

•Jfr.  TickoWa  Preface,  page  12.  ^Page  \^ 
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sereral  papers ;  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  content  with  the  pniie 
orbing  from  his  own  works,  and  too  delicate  to  tOce  any  part  of 
that  which  belonged  to  others,  afterwards  thought  fit  to  distin- 
guish his  writings  in  the  Spectators  and  Ouardians  hysuchiDidD 
as  might  rcmoye  the  least  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  most  on- 
discerning  readers.  It  was  necessary  that  his  share  in  thelit- 
Icrs  should  be  adjusted  in  a  complete  collection  of  Ids  works;  for 
which  reason  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  compliance  with  the  reqiiest 
of  his  deceased  friend,  delivered  to  him  by  the  editor,  was  pleised 
to  mark  with  his  own  hand  those  Tatlers  which  are  inserted  in 
this  edition,  and  even  to  point  out  seyeral,  in  the  writiag  of 
which  they  both  were  concerned.' 

* '  The  plan  of  the  Spectator,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  feigned 
person  of  the  author,  and  of  the  several  characters  that  compose 
his  club,  was  projected  in  concert  with  Sir  Richard  Steele;  ind 
because  many  passages  in  the  course  of  the  work,  would  othenrise 
be  obscure,  I  have  taken  leave  to  insert  one  single  paper,  writtea 
by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  wherein  those  characters  are  drawn  which 
may  serve  as  a  Dramatis  PersofUBj  or  as  so  many  pictures  for  an 
ornament  and  explication  of  the  whole.  As  for  the  distinct  pi- 
pers, they  were  never  or  seldom  shown  to  each  other  by  their 
respective  autliors,  who  fully  answered  the  promise  they  had 
made,  and  far  outwent  the  expectation  they  had  raised  of  puna' 
ing  their  labour  in  the  same  spirit  and  strength,  with  which  it  waf 
begun.' 

It  need  not  be  explained,  that  it  is  here  intimated,  that  I  had 
not  suflSciently  acknowledged  what  was  due  to  Mr.  Addison  in 
these  writings.  I  shall  make  a  full  answer  to  what  seems  is* 
tended  by  the  words,  *  He  was  too  delicate  to  take  any  part  of 
that  which  belonged  to  others,'  if  I  can  recite  out  of  my  own  p** 
perB,  any  thing  that  ma^  m^Vi^  \t  ^i^^ear  groundless. 


I)  11  T-  M  M  t:  i;  . 


The  subsequeut  encomiums  bestowed  by  me  on  Mr.  Addison, 
irilly  I  hope,  be  of  service  to  mo  in  this  particular. 

*  '  Bat  I  have  only  ono  gentleman,  '  who  will  bo  nameless,'  to 
4uukk  for  any  frequent  assistance  to  me ;  which,  indeed,  it  would 
liave  been  barbarous  in  him  to  have  denied  to  one  with  whom  he 
lias  lived  in  an  intimacy  from  childhood,  considering  the  great 
case  with  which  he  is  able  to  dispatch  the  most  entertaining 
pieces  of  this  nature.  This  good  office  ho  performed  with  such 
force  of  genius,  humour,  wit  and  learning,  that  I  fared  like  a 
distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful  neighbour  to  his  aid ;  I 
was  undone  by  my  auxiliary :  when  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I 
eould  not  subsist  without  dependance  on  him. 

'  The  same  hand  writ  the  distinguishing  characters  of  men  and 
women,  under  the  names  of  Musical  Instruments,  the  Distress  of 
ihe  News- Writers,  the  Inventory  of  the  Play-house,  and  the  De- 
seription  of  the  Thermometer,  which  I  cannot  but  look  upon  as 
the  greatest  embellishments  of  this  work.' 

^'  As  to  the  work  itself,  the  acceptance  it  has  met  with  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  value ;  but  I  should  err  against  that  candor 
which  an  honest  man  should  always  carry  about  him,  if  I  did  not 
own,  that  the  most  approved  pieces  in  it  were  written  by  others, 
nd  those,  which  have  been  most  excepted  against,  by  myself. 
The  hand  that  has  assisted  me  in  those  noble  discourses  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  the  glorious  prospects  of  another  life,  and 
the  most  sublime  ideas  of  religion  and  virtue,  is  a  person  who  is 
too  fondly  my  friend  ever  to  own  them :  but  I  should  little  de- 
serve to  be  his,  if  I  usurped  the  glory  of  them.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, at  the  same  time,  that  I  think  the  finest  strokes  of  wit  and 
humour,  in  all  Mr.  BickerstafiTs  lucubrations,  are  those  for  which 
he  is  also  beholden  to  him.' 

*  *  I  hope  the  apolo^  I  have  made  as  to  the  liccTise  ^\o^^<^ 

•  J^e/kee  to  the  4th  vol  of  the  Trtlera.        »» Tatler,  ^o.  ^\* 
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to  a  feigned  character,  may  excuse  any  thing  whidi  has  ben  Hud 
in  these  discourses  of  the  Spectator  and  his  works.  But  the 
imputation  of  the  grossest  vanity  would  still  dwell  upon  me,  if  I 
did  not  give  some  account  by  what  means  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
up  the  spirit  of  so  long  and  approved  a  performance.  All  tbe 
papers  marked  with  a  C,  L,  I,  or  0 ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the  pipen 
which  I  have  distinguished  by  any  letter  in  the  name  of  the  mne 
CLIO,  were  given  me  by  the  gentleman,  of  whose  assistanee  I 
formerly  boasted  in  the  preface  and  concluding  leaf  of  the  Tilkr. 
I  am,  indeed,  much  more  proud  of  his  long-continned  fneMa^ 
than  I  should  be  of  the  fame  of  being  thought  the  author  of  wj 
writings  which  he  himself  is  capable  of  producing.  I  reoMBber 
when  I  finished  the  Tender  Husband,  I  told  him,  there  wis  ao- 
thing^I  so  ardently  wished  as  that  we  might  some  time  or  other 
publish  a  work  written  by  us  both,  which  should  bear  the  nioe 
of  the  Monument,  in  memory  of  our  friendship.  I  heartilj  wish 
what  I  have  done  here,  were  as  honorary  to  that  sacred  Dune, 
as  learning,  wit,  and  humanity,  render  those  pieces  which  I  htTe 
taught  the  reader  how  to  distinguish  for  his.  When  the  ^J 
above-mentioned  was  last  acted,  there  were  so  many  apphnded 
strokes  in  it,  which  I  had  from  the  same  hand,  that  I  thoii|^t 
very  meanly  of  myself  that  I  had  never  publicly  acknowledged 
them.  After  I  have  put  other  friends  upon  importuning  bin 
to  publish  dramatic,  as  well  as  other  writings  he  has  by  bin, 
I  shall  end  what  I  think  I  am  obliged  to  say  on  this  held, 
by  giving  my  reader  this  hint  for  the  better  judging  of  vj 
productions,  that  the  best  comment  upon  them,  would  be  an 
account  when  the  patron  to  the  Tender  Husband  was  in  ED^and 
or  abroad. 

^  '  My  purpose,  in  this  application,  is  only  to  shew  the  < 

•SpectatoT^ISo.^i&iS.      ^    ^     .,    .      ^ 
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I  have  for  you,  and  that  1  look  upon  my  intimacy  with  you  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  enjoyments  of  my  life.' 

I  am  sure,  you  have  read  my  quotations  with  indignation 
against  the  little  seal  which  prompted  the  editor,  who,  by  the 
way,  has  in  himself  done  nothing  in  applause  of  the  works  which 
he  prefaces,  to  the  mean  endeavours  of  adding  to  Mr.  Addison, 
by  disparaging  a  man  who  had,  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  life, 
been  his  known  bosom  friend,  and  shielded  him  from  all  the  re- 
lentmenta  which  many  of  his  own  works  would  have  brought  upon 
him  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  written.  It  is  really  a  good 
office  to  society,  to  expose  the  indiscretion  of  intermeddlers  in  the 
friendship  and  correspondence  of  men,  whose  sentiments,  passions, 
and  resentments,  are  too  great  for  their  proportion  of  soul :  could 
the  editor's  indiscretion  provoke  me  even  so  far  as  within  the 
roles  of  strictest  honour  I  could  go,  and  I  were  not  restrained  by 
supererogatory  afBsction  to  dear  Mr.  Addison,  I  would  ask  this 
unskilful  creature  what  he  means,  when  he  speaks  in  the  air  of  a 
reproach,  that  the  Tatler  was  laid  down  as  it  was  taken  up,  with- 
oat  his  participation ;  let  him  speak  out  and  say,  why,  '  without 
his  knowledge,'  would  not  serve  his  purpose  as  welL  If,  as  he 
says,  he  restrains  himself  to  Mr.  Addison's  character,  as  a  writer, 
while  he  attempts  to  lessen  me,  he  exalts  me ;  for  he  has  declared 
to  all  the  world,  what  I  never  have  so  explicitly  done,  that  I  am, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  author  of  the  Tatler.  He  very 
justly  says,  the  occasional  assistance  Mr.  Addison  gave  me  in  the 
course  of  that  paper,  '  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  advance  its 
reputation,  especially  when,  upon  the  change  of  the  ministry,  he 
found  leisure  to  engage  more  constantly  in  it.'  It  was  advanced, 
indeed,  for  it  was  raised  to  a  greater  thing  than  I  intended  it : 
for  the  elegance,  purity,  and  correctness  which  appeared  in  his 
writings,  were  not  so  much  my  purpose,  as  m  an^  VnVxSQcm^^^ 
auumer  aa  I  could,  to  rally  all  those  singalaiitiw  ot  Vw^V[i^% 
roL.  /. — 12*' 
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through  the  different  professions  tnd  characters  in  it,  nhidi  oV 
stmot  any  thing  that  was  tmlj  good  and  great.    After  ihii  ac* 
knowledgment  yon  will  see,  that  is,  snch  a  man  as  yon  will  lee, 
that  I  rejoiced  in  being  excelled,  and  made  those  little  tilfltlii 
whateyer  they  are  which  I  have,  give  way  and  be  sobsenrinito 
the  superior  qualities  of  a  firiend  whom  I  loved,  and  wboM 
modesty  would  never  have  admitted  them  to  come  into  daj-li|^ 
but  under  such  a  shelter.     So  that  all  which  the  editor  has  Mid, 
either  out  of  design  or  incapacity,  Mr.  Gongreve  must  detoaiii 
to  end  in  this,  that  Steele  has  been  so  candid  and  uprij^t,  tbt 
he  owes  nothing  to  Mr.  Addison,  as  a  writer;   but  whetiier ho 
does,  or  does  not,  whatever  Steele  owes  to  Mr.  Addison,  tts 
public  owes  Addison  to  Steele.    But  the  editor  has  such  a  fitt- 
tastical  and  ignorant  zeal  for  his  patron,  that  he  won't  aUovhis 
correspondents  to  conceal  any  thing  of  his,  tJiough  in  obediooe 
to  his  commands.     What  I  never  did  declare  was  Mr.  AddiMs'i, 
I  had  his  direct  injunctions  to  hide,  against  the  natural  wamth 
and  passion  of  my  own  temper  towards  my  firiends.     Many  of  titf 
writbgs  now  published  as  his,  I  have  been  very  patiently  trtdaoed 
and  calumniated  for,  as  they  were  pleasantries  and  oblique  ftrokei 
upon  certain  the  wittiest  men  of  the  age,  who  will  now  restore 
me  to  their  good  will,  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  wit  wUflk 
they  thought  I  employed  against  them.     But  I  was  saying,  thit 
the  editor  won^t  allow  us  to  obey  his  patron's  commands  in  anj 
thing  which  he  thinks  would  redound  to  his  credit,  if  disooTcred. 
And  because  I  would  shew  a  little  wit  in  my  anger,  I  shall  ham 
the  discretion  to  show  you,  that  he  has  been  guilty  in  this  ptr 
ticular  towards  a  much  greater  man  than  your  humble  semst, 
and  one  whom  you  are  more  obliged  to  vindicate.     Mr.  Drjdeo 
in  his  Yirgil,  after  having  acknowledged,  that  a  '  certain  excellent 
young  man '  had  shewed  him  many  faults  in  his  translation  of 
Yirfplf  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  correot,  goes  on  to  say, 
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'  Two  other  worthy  friends  of  mine,  who  desire  to  haye  their 
names  concealed,  seeing  me  straitened  in  my  time,  took  pity  on 
me,  and  gave  me  the  life  of  Yirgil,  the  two  prefaces  to  the  Pas- 
toralsy  and  the  Georgics,  and  all  the  arg^mients  in  prose  to  the 
whole  translation.'  If  Mr.  Addison  is  one  of  the  two  friends, 
and  the  pre&ce  to  the  Georgics  be  what  the  editor  calls  the 
eaaay  upon  the  Georgics,  as  one  may  adventure  to  say  they  are,  . 
fiom  their  being  word  for  word  the  same,  he  has  cast  an  inhuman 
nfleciion  upon  Mr.  Dryden,  who,  though  tied  down  not  to  name 
Mr.  Addison,  pointed  at  him,  so  as  all  mankind  conversant  in 
these  matters  knew  him,  with  an  eulogium  equal  to  the  highest 
merit,  considering  who  it  was  that  bestowed  it  I  could  not 
avoid  remarking  upon  this  circumstance,  out  of  justice  to  Mr. 
Dxyden,  but  confess  at  the  same  time  I  took  a  great  pleasure  in 
doing  it,  because  I  knew  in  exposing  this  outrage,  I  made  my 
court  to  Mr.  Congreve. 

I  have  observed  that  the  editor  will  not  let  me  or  any  one 
else  obey  Mr.  Addison's  commands,  in  hiding  any  thing  he  desires 
ahould  be  concealed.  I  cannot  but  take  further  notice,  that  the 
circumstance  of  marking  his  Spectators,  which  I  did  not  know 
till  I  had  done  with  the  work,  I  made  my  own  act ;  because  I 
thought  it  too  great  a  sensibility  in  my  friend,  and  thought  it, 
since  it  was  done,  better  to  be  supposed  marked  by  me  than  the 
author  himself;  the  real  state  of  which  this  zealot  rashly  and 
injudiciously  exposes.  I  ask  the  reader  whether  any  thing  but 
an  earnestness  to  disparage  me,  could  provoke  the  editor  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  Addison  to  say,  that  he  marked  it,  out  of  caution  against 
me,  when  I  had  taken  upon  me  to  say,  it  was  I  that  did  it,  out 
of  tenderness  to  him. 

As  the  imputation  of  any  the  least  attempt  of  arrogating  to 
myself,  or  detracting  from  Mr.  Addison,  is  without  any  colour  of 
truth  j  you  will  give  me  leave  to  go  on  in  the  same  ardour  towards 
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a,  and  ntont  the  eoldi  ufuffectio&ate,  dff ,  ucid  hverm  maaam 
bieh  this  gentieiDaii  ^tgs  an  ftooonnt  of  as  great  a  benfl&cioit 
I  any  obe  learned  man  erer  had  of  another.    Would  anj  nu^ 
ho  had  been  produoed  from  a  ooUcge  U&,  and  pnah^d  into  urn 
f  the  moat  oonsiderable  employments  of  the  kingdom  la  to  Hi 
eight  and  tnist,  and  greatly  inoratiTe  with  leipeei  to  a  folki^ 
dp,  and  who  had  bemi  daily  and  honrly  with  one  of  the  greater 
lOn  of  the  ago^  he  aatia&ed  with  himaelf  in  saving  nothuig  «f 
iflh  a  penon,  besides  what  all  the  world  loiew,  ^Doept  a  ptf^ 
onlarity,  and  that  to  hia  disadvantage,  which  I^  hia  &ieDd  tm 
boy,  don't  know  to  be  trot,  to  wlt^ '  tliat  he  neror  had  a  f4g» 
I  pulae ! '     A»  for  tha  fkots  and  eoneiderahle  periodi  of  Mi 
fe,  he  either  knew  nothing  of  them,  or  injadlciousilj  pUcea  thee 
I  a  worse  light  than  tUat  in  which  they  really  stood.     Whan  ^ 
)caks  of  Mr.  Addisoa^s  dccliaing  to  go  into  orders^  his  wi)'  of 
)ing  it  is,  to  lament  that  his  seriousness  and  modesty,  which 
ight  have  recommended  him,  '  proved  the  chief  obstacles  to  it; 
seems,  these  qualities,  by  which  the  priesthood  is  so  much 
iomed,  represented  the  duties  of  it  as  too  weighty  for  him,  and 
tndcred  him  still  more  worthy  of  that  honour  which  they  made 
m  decline'     These,  you  knew  very  well,  were  not  the  reasons 
hich  made  Mr.  Addison  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  civil  world : 
id  as  you  were  the  instrument  of  his  becoming  acquainted  with 
y  Lord  Halifax,  I  doubt  not  but  you  remember  the  warm  in- 
anccs  that  noble  lord  made  to  the  head  of  the  college  not  to 
sist  upon  Mr.  Addison's  going  into  orders ;  his  arguments  were 
uudod  upon  the  general  pravity  and  corruption   of  men  of 
isiness,  who  wanted  liberal  education.     And  I  remember,  as  if 
had  read  the  letter  yesterday,  that  my  lord  ended  with  a  com- 
iment,  that  however  he  might  be  represented  as  no  friend  to 
0  church,  he  never  would  do  it  any  other  injury  than  keeping 
r.  Addiaon  out  of  it     The  contention  for  this  man  in  hia  early 
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jonth  among  tbe  people  of  greatest  power,  Ikfr.  Secretary  Tiokell, 
the  executor  for  his  £une,  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  a  serious  Tisane 
and  modesty  of  behaviour.  When  a  writer  is  grossly  and  essen- 
tially fsLulty,  it  were  a  jest  to  take  notice  of  a  false  expression  or 
a  phrase ;  otherwise  priesthood  in  that  place  might  be  observed 
open  as  a  term  not  used  by  the  real  well-wishers  to  clergymen, 
except  when  they  would  express  some  solemn  act,  and  not  when 
thai  order  is  spoke  of  as  a  profession  among  gentlemen :  I  will 
not,  therefore,  busy  myself  about  Hhe  unconceming  parts  of 
knowledge,  but  be  contented  like  a  reader  of  plain  sense  without 
politeness : '  and,  since  Mr.  Secretary  will  give  us  no  account  of 
this  gentleman,  '  I  admit  the  Alps  and  Appcnincs,  instead  of  his 
editor,  to  be  commentators '  of  his  works,  which,  as  the  editor 
says,  *  have  raised  a  demand  for  correctness ; '  this  demand,  by 
the  way,  ought  to  be  more  strong  upon  those  who  were  most 
about  him,  and  had  the  greatest  advantage  of  'his  example.' 
But  oar  editor  says, '  that  those  who  come  the  nearest  to  exact- 
ness, are  but  too  often  fond  of  unnatural  beauties,  and  aim  at 
something  better  than  {Perfection*'  Believe  me,  sir,  Mr.  Addi- 
son's example  will  carry  no  man  further  than  that  height  for 
which  nature  capacitated  him :  and  the  affectation  of  following 
great  men  in  works  above  the  genius  of  their  imitators,  will  never 
rise  further  than  the  production  of  uncommon  and  unsuitable 
ornaments  in  a  barren  discourse,  like  flowers  upon  an  heath,  such 
as  the  author's  phrase  of  something  better  than  perfection  :  but, 
indeed,  his  preface,  if  ever  any  thing  was,  is  that  something  better, 
for  it  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  cannot  say,  it  is  too  long  or 
too  short,  or  deny  but  that  it  is  both.  I  think  I  abi^aot  myself 
from  all  manner  of  prejudice,  when  I  aver  that  no  man,  though 
without  any  obligation  to  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  represented 
him  in  his  family,  in  his  friendships,  or  his  personal  character,  so 
diaadyantageously,  as  his  secretary,  in  preference  of  whom  he 
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omrTiMl  iKe  warmefil  reflentmentB  of  c^tber  gentletnea,  }m» 
lle^cd  to  dofitiritK^  hita  In  those  partictdars, 

Mr.  Deao  Addison^  ftither  of  this  memorable  man,  leit  bcliil 
^Liu  foiir  chiklren^  ench  of  whoti^  for  es^cellent  taletitd  and  Bmg 
ff?etians  was  %s  much  oWve  tbe  ordiBaury  world,  as  their  bfoti 
^a3MT|»!i  WHS  aboTC  them.     Were  tltmgs  of  this  nnturc  tu  Vo  i 
lo6*d  %Q  puWw  vkwj  I  could  shew,  imJer  tJie  desai^s  own  ha 
|n  the  warmcot  tcnnSf  his  blessing  on  the  friendsUip  beiweeu  I 

and  me ;  nor  Itid  h&  a  child  who  did  not  prefer  me  m 
krst  place  of  kiiidii6s8  and  esteem,  aa  their  father  loved  me 
boe  of  thorn  :  And  I  can  with  great  pleasure  saj,  I  ncFcr  omitl 
BT  appartauHjr  of  ishewitig  tiiat  seal  for  their  persona  and  int 
I  hix^ajiio  a  gentleman  and  a  friend.    Were  I  now  to  indalge  mj^ ' 
f^  I  co^d  talk  a  great  deal  to  ^ou,  whicli  I  am  sure  would  be  ^ 
pntertaiiLiBg ;  but  as  I  am  speaking  at  the  same  time  to  ail  tiftj 
If  or  Id,  I  cousidercd  it  would  be  impertinent :  let  mej  then,  i 
jitie  invseLf  a  while  to  the  following  plaj,  which  I  at  first  reooi 
tieudcKl  to  the  stage,  and  carried  to  the  press ;  no  one  who  r@ 
lite  preface  which  I  published  witb  it,  will  imagine  I  could  bft 
Indueed  to  saj  so  much  as  I  then  did,  had  I  not  known  the  man  ' 

hmi  lored  had  bad  a  part  in  it,  or  had  I  beltered  that  aaj 
|tli«r  ooooemod  bad  much  more  to  do  than  as  an  amanuensis* 

Bat,  indeed)  bad  I  not  known,  at  the  time  of  tbe  transacUon, 
|on<^Tniiig  the  acting  on  the  stage  and  sale  of  the  copy,  I  shooldi 
think;  hare  seen  Mr.  Addison  in  oTery  page  of  it ;  for  he  wM 
IboTe  all  men  in  that  talent  we  call  h amour ,  and  enjojed  It  is 
lucb  perfection » that  I  have  refleeted^  after  a  nigbt  spent  with 
lim  apart  ftom  all  the  world,  that  I  hsd  had  the  pleasure  of  coa- 
lexsing  with  an  intimate  aei^uaintaneo  of  Terence  and  Catullafi, 
fh&  had  aU  their  wit  and  nature  heightened  with  bumotir,  more 
Eoillsite  ftnd  deVigWv^  Ux^jn  a^y  other  man  ever  po^essed.  m 
TUe J  wW  A^  t«*^  ^'^^^  \^^^^  ^^"^  W^^Vv.  \^Vi  ^^  ««xsit||l 
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tlMl  it  was  writ  by  Mr.  Addigon,  or  under  hia  direoiion,  will 
probably  be  attentiTe  to  those  excellencies,  which  they  before 
overlooked,  and  wonder  they  did  not  till  now  observe,  that  there 
ia  not  an  expression  in  the  whole  piece  which  has  not  in  it  the 
moat  nice  propriety  and  aptitude  to  the  character  which  utters  it ; 
lliere  is  that  smiling  mirth,  that  delicate  satire,  and  genteel  rail- 
lery, which  appeared  in  Mr.  Addison  when  he  was  free  among 
iatiniates ;  I  say,  when  he  was  free  from  '  his  remarkable '  bash- 
lUness,  which  is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;  and  his 
abilities  were  coyered  only  by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties 
wbieh  are  seen,  and  giyes  credit  and  esteem  to  all  that  are  con- 
cealed. 

The  Drummer  made  no  great  figure  on  the  stage,  though  ex-, 
quisitely  well  acted ;  but  when  I  observe  this,  I  say  a  much 
barder  thing  of  the  stage  than  of  the  comedy.  When  I  say  the 
atage  in  this  place,  I  am  understood  to  mean  in  general  the  present 
taste  of  theatrical  representations,  where  nothing  that  is  not  vio- 
lent, and,  as  I  may  say,  grossly  delightful,  can  come  on  withont 
haard  of  being  condenmed,  or  slighted.  It  is  here  republished, 
tnd  recommended  as  a  closet-piece,  to  recreate  an  intelligent  mind 
in  m  vacant  hour ;  for  vacant  the  reader  must  be  from  every  strong 
prepossession,  in  order  to  relish  an  entertainment  {quod  nequeo 
manstrare  et  sentio  tarUum)  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  to  the 
degree  it  deserves,  but  by  those  of  the  most  polite  taste  among 
adiolars,  the  best  breeding  among  gentlemen,  and  the  least  ac- 
loainted  with  sensual  pleasure  among  ladies. 

The  editor  is  pleased  to  relate  concerning  Cato,  that  a  play 
under  that  design  was  projected  by  the  author  very  early,  and 
wholly  laid  aside :  in  advanced  years  he  reassumed  the  same  de- 
sign, and  many  years  after  four  acts  were  finished,  he  writ  the 
fifth,  and  brought  it  upon  the  stage.  All  the  town  knows  how 
elEoious  I  was  in  bringing  it  on ;  and  you  that  know  the  town,  the 
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theatre,  and  mankind,  very  well  can  jadge  bow  necessary  it  was 
to  take  measures  for  making  a  performance  of  that  sort,  excellent 
as  it  is,  run  into  popular  applause.     I  promised  before  it  wis  ict- 
ed,  and  performed  my  duty  accordingly  to  the  author,  that  I 
would  bring  together  so  just  an  audience  on  the  first  dajs  of  it, 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  the  vulgar  to  put  its  saooesi  or 
due  applause  to  any  hazard ;  but  I  don't  mention  this  onlj  to 
shew,  how  good  an  aidsie-camp  I  was  to  Mr.  Addison,  but  to  ihet 
also  that  the  editor  does  as  much  to  cloud  the  merit  of  his  woik 
as  I  did  to  set  it  forth :  Mr.  Tickell's  account  of  its  bong  ti]ni 
up,  laid  down,  and  at  last  perfected,  after  such  long  interfab  lad 
pauses,  would  make  any  one  bclicYC,  who  did  not  know  Mr.  Al- 
dison,  that  it  was  accomplished  with  the  greatest  pain  and  labour, 
and  the  issue  rather  of  learning  and  industry,  than  capacity  ad 
genius  ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  that  never  play,  which  could  hn% 
the  author  any  reputation  for  wit  and  conduct,  notwithstandiig  it 
was  so  long  before  it  was  finished,  employed  the  author  so  Uttk  i 
time  in  writing ;  if  I  remember  right,  the  fifth  act  was  written  ii 
less  than  a  week's  time;  for  this  was  particular  in  ihiswritff, 
that  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution,  or  made  his  plan  for  wfait 
he  designed  to  write,  he  would  walk  about  a  room  and  dictate  it 
into  language  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease  as  one  could  writs 
it  down,  and  attend  to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  ke 
dictated.     I  have  been  often  thus  employed  by  him,  and  nenr 
took  it  into  my  head,  though  he  only  spoke  it,  and  I  took  all  t2ie 
pains  of  throwing  it  upon  paper,  that  I  ought  to  call  myself  the 
writer  of  it.     I  will  put  all  my  credit  among  men  of  wit  for  the 
truth  of  my  averment,  when  I  presume  to  say,  that  no  one  bat 
Mr.  Addison  was  in  any  other  way  the  writer  of  the  Drommer; 
at  the  same  time  I  will  allow,  that  he  sent  for  me,  which  he  could 
always  do,  from  his  natural  power  over  me,  as  much  as  he  couU 
■end  for  any  of  his  clerks  when  he  was  secretary  of  stale,  and  toU 
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ne  that  '  r  gentlenian  then  in  the  room  had  written  a  play  that 
lie  was  Bare  I  would  like,  bat  it  was  to  be  a  secret,  and  he  knew 
I  would  take  as  much  pains,  since  he  recommended  it,  as  I  would 
for  him.' 

I  hope  nobody  will  be  wronged,  or  think  himself  aggriered, 
thai  I  give  this  rejected  work  where  I  do ;  and  if  a  certain  gen- 
tlemaa  is  injured  by  it,  I  will  allow  I  have  wronged  him,  upon 
this  issue,  that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book  of  Ho- 
mer shall  please  to  give  us  another  book)  there  shall  appear  an- 
other good  judge  in  poetry,  besides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who 
diall  like  it  But  I  detain  you  too  long  upon  things  that  are  too 
persona],  to  myself,  and  will  defer  giving  the  world  a  true  notion 
nf  the  character  and  talents  of  Mr.  Addison,  till  I  can  speak  of 
that  amiable  gentleman  on  an  occasion  yoid  of  controyersy  :  I 
-  diall  then,  perhaps,  say  many  things  of  him,  which  will  be  new 
even  to  you,  with  regard  to  him  in  all  parts  of  his  character ;  for 
which  I  was  so  zealous,  that  I  could  not  be  contented  with  prais- 
ing and  adorning  him  as  much  as  lay  in  my  own  power,  but  was 
erer  soliciting  and  putting  my  friends  upon  the  same  office.  And 
sinee  the  editor  has  adorned  his  heavy  discourse  with  prose  in 
ihyme  at  the  end  of  it  upon  Mr.  Addison's  death,  give  me  leave 
to  atone  for  this  long  and  tedious  epistle,  by  giving  you  after  it 
what  I  dare  say  you  will  esteem  an  excellent  poem  on  his  mar- 
riage. I  must  conclude  without  satisfying  as  strong  a  desire  as 
ever  man  had,  of  saying  something  remarkably  handsome  to  the 
person  to  whom  I  am  writing ;  for  you  are  so  good  a  judge,  that 
you  would  find  out  the  endeavourer  to  be  witty :  and,  therefore, 
as  I  have  tired  you  and  myself,  I  will  be  contented  with  assuring 
you,  which  I  do  very  honestly,  I  had  rather  have  you  satisfied 
with  me  on  this  subject,  than  any  other  man  living. 

You  will  please  to  pardon  me,  that  I  have,  thus,  laid  this  nice 
alEur  before  a  person  who  has  the  acknowledged  superiority  to  all 
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others,  not  only  in  the  most  excellent  talents,  but  possesfiDgwith 
them  an  equanimity,  candour,  and  benevolence,  which  render  th(se 
advantages  a  pleasure  as  great  to  the  rest  of  the  worlds  as  tb^ 
can  be  to  the  owner  of  them.  And  since  fame  consists  in  H^ 
opinion  of  wise  and  good  men,  you  must  not  blame  me  for  ttkio; 
the  readiest  way  to  baffle  an  attempt  upon  my  reputation,  bjin 
address  to  one  whom  every  wise  and  good  man  looks  upon  with 
the  greatest  affection  and  veneration.     I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and 
Most  humble  servant, 
V  Richard  Steel& 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  WARWICK, 
ON    HER    MARRIAGE. 

BY  MR.  WELSTED. 

Ambition  long  has  woman's  heart  betraj'd, 

And  tinsel  grandeur  caught  th'  unwary  maid ; 

The  pompous  styles,  that  strike  th'  admiring  throng, 

Haye  glitter'd  in  the  eye  of  beauty  long : 

You,  madam,  first  the  female  taste  improve, 

And  give  your  fellow-charmers  laws  for  love ; 

A  pomp  you  covet,  not  to  heralds  known. 

And  sigh  for  virtues  equal  to  your  own: 

Part  in  a  man  immortal  greatly  claim, 

And  frown  on  titles  to  ally  with  fame : 

Not  Edward^s  star,  embossed  with  silver  rays. 

Can  vie  in  glory  with  thy  consort^s  bays ; 

His  country's  pride  does  homage  to  thy  charms 

And  every  merit  crowds  into  thy  arms. 

While  others  gain  light  conquests  by  their  eyes, 
'Tis  thine  with  wisdom  to  subdue  the  wise ; 
To  their  soft  chains  while  courtly  beaux  submit, 
'Tis  thine  to  lead  in  triumph  captive  wit : 
Her  sighing  vassals  let  Clarinda  boast. 
Of  lace  and  languishing  cockades  the  toast : 
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In  beauty's  pride  unenyied  let  her  reign, 
And  share  that  wanton  empire  with  the  yain. 
For  thee  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Rome  combine ; 
And  all  the  glories,  Cato  gain'd,  are  thine : 
Still  Warwick  in  thy  boasted  rank  of  life, 
Bat  more  illnstrions,  than  when  Warwick's  wife. 

Come  forth,  reveal  thyself,  thou  chosen  bride, 
And  shew  great  Nassau's  poet  by  thy  side; 
Thy  bright  example. shall  instruct  the  fedr. 
And  future  nymphs  shall  make  renown  their  care; 
Embroid'ry  less  shall  charm  the  virgin's  eye. 
And  kind  coquettes,  for  plumes,  less  frequent  die; 
Secure  shall  beauty  reign,  the  Muse  its^uard; 
The  Muse,  shall  triumph,  beauty  its  reward. 


THE    rUEFAOE. 

I 

S^viso  rocOQunendcd  this  play  to  tbo  town,  ii.i.d  d^^IlTCff 

*»p|  i^f  it  to  the  boak^eller^  I  thmk  niyaclf  obltgt^d  to  givi 
•ccoiiot  of  il 

It  bad  been  somo  yeara  in  the  haodi  of  die  miihor,  luid  I 

ittider  in  J  penisal,  I  thought  so  w^U  of  itj  that  I  pcrsundoc 

to  nuke  some  additioua  and  ulteratiouM  to  it^  and  lut  it  a 

^pon  the  stage*     I  own  I  was  very  highly  pleasud  witfj  i' 

Kied  It  the  hetter,  for  the  want  of  those  studied  iimilies  at 

P*rt«e3,  which  we,  who  hnvo  writ  Wore  him,  have  throwi 

our  playsj  to  indulge  n\A  gain  upon  a  false  taato  that  Inn 

^ikd  for  many  yeara  in  tlie  Britbh  thcatro.     I  hoUcvo  tl 

thor  irould  have  eoii Jei^eeaded  to  fall  into  thia  way  a  little 

«ian  he  has,  had  he,  before  the  writing  of  it,  bc^n  often  prea^ 

^centrical  TCprcgontatiani*.     I  was  confirmed  in  my  thougli 

tb  play^  by  the  opinion  of  better  judgea  to  whom  it  waa 

J^uni fated,  who  observed  that  the  scenes  were  drawn  aft^er 

^^f!s  manner,  and  titat  an  ea^y  and  natural  rem  of  hnmoi 

tlij-r^ugh  the  whole. 

I  do  not  ([uestioii  but  the  reader  will  dineoYcr  thie,  m 
*iaay  beauties  that  escaped  the  andloncc ;  the  (oueheM  hm 
•J^^hcate  Ibr  every  taste  in  a  popular*  aaacmbly.  My  h 
^harers  were  of  opinion,  at  thu  iirRt  reading  of  it,  that  It  wi 
i  picture  in  which  the  gtrukea  wero  %nti  utroiig  enough  U}  » 
ii  a  distance.     As  it  ia  not  in  tho  couitncm  wa)'  tif  im riling | 

I 
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probation  was  at  first  doubtful,  but  has  risen  every  time  it  ky 
been  acted,  and  has  giren  an  opportunity  in  several  of  its  ptrti 
for  as  just  and  good  action  as  ever  I  saw  on  the  stage. 

The  reader  will  consider  that  I  sfeak  here,  not  as  the  intlior, 
but  as  the  patentee.  Which  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  1  in 
not  di£fuse  in  the  praises  of  the  play,  lest  I  should  seem  lib  a 
man  who  cries  up  his  own  wares  only  to  draw  in  cnstomers. 

KicHARD  Steels. 


PROLOGUE. 

In  this  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few, 
We  crave  jour  patronage  for  one  that's  new ; 
Though  'twere  poor  stuff,  yet  bid  the  author  fair. 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  ware. 
Long  have  your  ears  been  fill'd  with  tragic  parts, 
Blood  and  blank-verse  have  hardened  all  your  hearts ; 
If  e'er  you  smile,  'tis  at  some  party  strokes. 
Round-heads  and  wooden-shoes  are  standing  jokes  : 
The  same  conceit  gives  claps  and  hisses  birth. 
You're  grown  such  politicians  in  your  mirth  ! 
For  once  we  try  (though  'tis,  I  own,  unsafe,) 
To  please  you  all,  and  make  both  *parties  laugh. 

Our  author,  anxious  for  his  fame  to-night. 
And  bashful  in  his  first  attempt  to  write, 
Lies  cautiously  obscure  and  unreveal'd. 
Like  ancient  actors  in  a  mask  conceal'd. 
Censure  when  no  man  knows  who  writes  the  play, 
Were  much  good  malice  merely  thrown  away. 
The  mighty  critics  will  not  blast,  for  shame, 
A  raw  young  thing,  who  dares  not  tell  his  name : 
Grood-natur'd  judges  will  th'  unknown  defend, 
And  fear  to  blame,  lest  they  shou'd  hurt  a  friend : 
Each  wit  may  praise  it,  for  his  own  dear  sake. 
And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  shou'd  take. 
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But  if  yoa^re  rough,  and  woe  him  like  a  dog, 
Depend  npon  it — She'll  remain  incog. 
If  you  ahou'd  hiss,  he  swears  he'll  hiss  as  high, 
And,  like  a  culprit,  join  the  hue-and-cry. 
If  cruel  men  are  still  averse  to  spare 
These  scenes,  they  Aj  for  refuge  to  the  fair. 
Though  with  a  ghost  our  comedy  be  heighten'd^ 
Ladies,  upon  my  word,  you  shan't  be  fnghten'd ; 
0,  'tis  a  ghost  that  scorns  to  be  unciyil, 
A  well-spread,  lusty,  jointure-hunting  devil ; 
An  am'rous  ghost,  thaf  s  faithful,  fond,  and  true, 
Made  up  of  flesh  and  blood — as  much  as  you, 
Then  every  evening  come  in  flocks,  undaunted. 
We  never  think  this  house  is  too  much  haunted. 


THE    DRUMMER. 


vol..    I.  — 13 


DBAMATIS  PERSONiB. 

Sot  Gsotes  Tbuilih, Mi;  WnA 

TnraiL, Ml.  Ganii 

Faitxomi;  the  Dnimmer,         .       •        •        •  Mi.  MnxL 

YxLLiTii,  Sir  George  Tnunan's  Stewmrd,    •       •  Mi^Jonoc 

BuTLEB, UaL?naasBiA 

GoAomiAN, Mi.HiLLni 

GAiDxifn,  Ml.  Houa. 

Ladt  TiuicAir,    .  '    .  .        .  Mm.  Osmiba 

AnoAi)         ......  Mm.  BAwam. 


THE    DBUMMEE 


ACT  L 
S  C  E  lU  E   I  - 

A  i^r^M  MM, 
MnUr  the  Butle:b,  €ojiCBMA*r,  and  Gaedenee. 


I         BinxEii,     There  cttme  another  coach  to  town  liujt  ni 
bought  ft  gentkjn&n  to  inquire  about  this  straQge  noke 
IB  the  house.     This  spirit  will  bring  a  power  of  custoi 
George — If  bo  he  he  contiDued  his  prjiuksj  I  deatgti 
pot  of  ftle,  uid  set  up  the  siga  of  tho  Brum, 

Coachman.  Ill  give  Madajii  wamiDgj  that^H  f 
limp  lived  in  saber  familicfc.  I'll  not  disparage  nijsol 
B€?Tanl  in  a  banse  that  ia  liaanted. 

Gaebeneb.    I'll  e'en  mazry  Nell,  and  roBt  a  bit  o 
^i  my  own,  if  both  of  jou  leave  Madato,  not  bat  that 
arerygood  woman — if  Mrs,  Abigal  did  not  spoil  he 
liere*9  her  health. 

BuTLEK^  It^B  a  very  hard  thing  to  bo  a  butler  k 
that  is  disturbed.  Ho  made  sutsb  a  raokat  in  tho  0£ 
Gightf  thai  I'm  afraid  boll  soar  all  the  beor  in  my  barr« 
Coachman.  Why  theOj  John,  we  ought  to  take  it  o; 
ag  wo  can.  Heroes  to  you — He  rattled  so  loud  under 
last  nighty  that  I  verily  thought  the  bouse  would  hATu  fa 
our  beads.  I  durst  not  go  up  into  the  oock4oft  thia  mg 
I  liad  not  got  one  oi  the  m&idj  to  go  along  ^illi  nwa. 
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GutDiisccit,    I  tltougbt  t  heftrd  him  in  one  of  mj  bed  po 
—I  mmnrd,  Jolui^  haw  ke  g^U  into  the  hoose  when  aU  tbe  gatd 
ire  shut 

BmxR.  Why,  look  ye,  Peter,  your  spirit  will  creep  you 
into  an  angre-hole : — he^ll  whiek  ye  through  a  key-hole,  withoat 
10  mndi  as  joBtling  agidnst  one  of  the  wards. 

CoAcmiAX.  Poor  Madam  is  mainly  frighted,  that's  certain, 
ind  Terily  belieTes  His  my  master  that  was  killed  in  the  last 
campaign. 

BcTLER.  Out  of  all  manner  of  question,  Bohin,  'tis  Sir 
George.  Mrs.  Abigal  is  of  opinion  it  can  be  none  but  his  hon- 
5ur;  he  always  Itfved  the  wars,  and  you  know  was  mightily 
pleased  from  a  child  with  the  music  of  a  drum. 

Gardexek.  I  wonder  his  body  was  never  found  after  the 
battle, 

BiTLER.  Found  I  why,  ye  fool,  is  not  bis  body  here  about 
the  house  ?  Dost  thou  think  he  can  beat  bis  drum  without  hands 
and  arms  ? 

Coachman.  'Tis  master  as  sure  as  I  stand  here  alive,  and  I 
rerilv  believe  I  saw  him  last  night  in  the  town-close. 

Gabdexek.     Ay  I  how  did  he  appear  ? 

CoACUMAX.     Like  a  white  horse. 

BiTLER.  Pho,  Robin,  I  tell  ye  he  has  never  appear 'd  yet 
)ut  in  the  shape  of  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

Coachman.  This  makes  one  almost  afraid  of  one's  own 
ihadow  As  I  was  walking  from  the  stable  t'other  night  without 
nv  lanthom,  I  fell  across  a  beam,  that  lay  in  my  way,  and  faith 
nv  heart  was  in  my  mouth — I  thought  I  had  stumbled  over  a 

spirit. 

BiTLER.     Thou  might  St  as  well  have  stumbled  over  a  straw ; 

-.;,;t  U  nucii  %\vV\ie  thing,  that  I  have  heard  a  man,  who 

^  in«<^  ^*^         ^«MM3Msft  horn* 
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^K^£  eoTiBling  mj  ^ooQff,  ike  candle  metliou^Ut  burui  hb 
^^B|  fpaj^d  bifdi  look^'d  as  if  ah^  snw  fomethiti^,  ^M 

'  OoicBMAX,  At,  poor  (nsTj  she'a  almost  frighicD^d  Oil' 
1^  « 

OiaoENTni,  Aj,  I  warrant  jfti  ibe  hmm  lum  laatiy  t 
im]  ofWn  when  we  dooH. 

BinxHE.  Mj  lad  J  mofit  Lavo  lUia  luld,  iitat^K  aortaiti 
n«r  it  cost  lier. 

Gab0EIISK«  I  fojiisy  when  oq9  goes  la  tuarket^  ooa 
tar  of  acntiebodj  ibat  can  make  a  «|i«ll. 

CoxcEMJLx.     Wli  J  may  not  utir  parsan  of  tlir?  pari  ill  la^ 

BcTLEn.     Np,  no,  no,  onr  piitson  pannot  I113'  Inm* 

QoACfmM^.    Whj  not  h^  as  well  mi  ^notbi?  man  t 

BtTLin.  Wliy,  y^  fool,  he  it  not  qualifldd— II4  li 
takan  tlie  oo^i/ 

Gakdener.  Why,  d'ye  Ihinlc,  Juluir  that  the  spirit  won] 
the  law  of  him  ? — Faith,  I  could  t<jll  yoa  one  way  to  dflTO  t 

Coachman.     How's  that  ? 

Gae.de?^er.  Ill  tell  you  immediately  {drijiks) — I 
Mrs.  Abigal  might  scold  liirn  out  gf  tho  houso. 

CoACHMAx.  Ay,  she  has  a  tongue  that  would  dron 
drum^  if  any  thing  could. 

Bl'Tler.  Pugh,  this  is  all  froth  !  you  understand  uoth 
the  matter — The  naxt  time  it  makes  a  nojfttt,  I  tt^ll  yon 
might  to  be  donc,^I  would  hare  the  steward  speuk  Latii 

CoACTiMAN.  Ay,  that  would  do,  if  the  steward  hn 
courage* 

GAHDENEn.  There  you  have  it— He*a  a  fearful  mas 
I  had  as  much  learning  as  he,  and  I  met  dio  ghost,  Td  U 

^l^t  0Mih9  for  d&iecl'mg  CathfOilUi  aM  D'mtfAwg^—^ 
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hiiownl  batytladcywbat oaaoneof  lu poor  mendo  wittaifB^ 
tliAt  can  neither  write  nor  read? 

Butler.  Then  art  alwsys  craokiDg  and  boaafciiig,  PetSi 
then  doet  not  know  what  miacliief  it  might  do  thee,  if  sink  adOij 
dog  as  ihee  should  offer  to  speak  to  iti  For  ought  I  kiiow,ke 
mi^t  flay  thee  alive,  and  make  parohment  of  thy  dun  tooonrlitf 
dram  with. 

Gardener.  A  fiddlestiek!  tell  not  me — ^I  fear  noduag, 
not  I !    I  never  did  harm  in  my  life,  I  never  committed  mmim. 

Butler.  I  verily  1>elieve  thee,  keep  thy  ten^tt,  Peter; 
after  sapper  we'll  drink  each  of  na  a  doable  mug^  and  AflA  kt 
come  what  wilL 

Gardener.  Why,  that's  well  said,  John,  nt^  honest  Ban  tint 
is  not  quite  sober,  has  nothing  to  fear — Heroes  to  ye— ^y,  htm 
if  he  should  come  this  minute,  here  would  I  stand.  Hal  irini 
noise  is  that  ? 

Butler  and  Coachman.     Ha !  where  ? 

Gardener.  The  devil!  the  devil!  Oh,  no;  'tis  Hn. 
AbigaL 

Butler.  Ay,  faith!  'tis  she;  'tis  Mrs.  Abigail  agoodnif- 
take !  'tis  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Enter  Abioal. 

Abioal.  Here  are  your  drunken  sots  for  you !  Is  tbii  ft 
time  to  be  guzzling,  when  gentry  are  come  to  the  house  1  Why 
don't  you  lay  your  cloth?  How  come  you  out  of  the  stables? 
Why  are  you  not  at  work  in  your  garden  ? 

Gardener.  Why,  yonder's  the  fine  Londoner  and  Mtdsm 
fetching  a  walk  together,  and  methought  they  look'd  as  if  tbej 
ahould  say  they  bad  taWiex  b!K^«  m^  room  than  my  company. 

Butler.     And  so,  Iwnw^^^  \»\n%  iJBl  ^dBora^  ^miSi.  ^««*iMr^ 
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fi  in  do'mg  our  endeaTours  to  drink  t3iii  Emm 

GAusstrER.  For  ^ou  mmt  bow  Mrs*  Al^igaJ,  wo  i 
wpmoB  ik^t  one  e^uiH  lie  a  tnatoh  fof  liim,  unleiS  oui  Imi 

idmtiL.         • 

CojicmiAK.  I  tmi  redolT^d  to  givo  MAdani  w%ipii| 
hzTmU  Another  coacHitjan  ;  far  I  come  to  msrfti  mj  mi 
KWf  rhile  he  waa  &\Iyq,  but  do  suppoaa  that  ho  baa  n 
for  a  coach,  now  ho  waQci. 

BrTLEE.  Truly,  Mrs.  Abi§ftl|  I  mmt  ooedj  say, , 
apirit  ia  a  yer^  odd  sort  of  a  body,  &ftor  aU^  to  &ig| 

bis  old  servaDts  ut  tbi@  tnie. 

Qaad^iter.     And  trul}%  Mrt.  Abigml,  I  muit  nt^oi 

r'd  mj  master  contentedly,  while  be  was  lining ;  li 
ifirra  no  man  living  (that  is,  do  m&n  tUnt  ia  not  U?log 
le  wagei. 

Abigal,  Aj,  'tU  Buoh  eow&rdi  as  you  that  go  u\ 
idle  atori^,  to  disgrace  the  bousoj  and  bring  m  innny 
iboot  it ;  you  first  frighten  yourselves,  and  then  your  ne 

Gardelvea.  Frightened!  I  acom  your  words.  F. 
q[iiotb'tt  I 

AnifiAL.     What,  you  sot  1  ore  you  groim  pot-Taliant 

Gardexek.  Frigbteu'd  with  a  dram  I  that ^5  a  goo 
will  do  XLS  no  ham,  I'll  answer  for  it.  It  will  bring  : 
ehed  along  with  it,  take  my  word.  It  sounds  aa  like  a  t 
drum  as  eret  I  heard  in  my  life.  ** 

Bltleh.     Prithee,  Peters  don't  he  so  preauJnptuoiiA 

ABJtiAL.     Well,  these  drunken  rogues  take  it  aa  I  cc 

t 

Gardener      I  scorn  to  he  frighttsn^d,  now  1  &ni  liv 

old  Pub-a-dub  should  come  bu>  th<j  room,  1  wouM  takfl 

BuTLEE.     Frithee  hold  thy  tocgu«. 
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Gardener.    I  would  take  him — 
IThe  drum  beats,  the  Gardener  endeavours  to  get  off,  trndfaBs 

BoTLER  and  Coachican.     Speak  to  it,  Mrs.  AbigaL 

Gardener.     Spare  my  life,  and  take  all  I  have. 

Coachman.  Make  off,  make  off,  good  butler,  and  let  u  gi 
hide  ourselYeB  in  the  oellar. 

{neffoUmnii. 

Abioal  sola, 

Abioal.  So  now  the  ooast  ia  elear,  I  may  Tenture  to  eill  osk 
my  drummer. — But  first  let  me  shut  the  door,  lest  ive  he  i» 
prised.  Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome!  (He  heats,)  Nay,  asj, 
pray  eome  out,  the  enemy's  fled — ^I  must  speak  with  yoa  nmne- 
diately — don't  stay  to  beat  a  parley. 

[  Tlie  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Fhntome  mth  a  drmk 

Fantome.  Dear  Mrs.  Nabby,  I  have  overheard  all  that  by 
been  said,  and  find  thou  hast  managed  this  thing  so  well,  tiiat  I 
could  take  thee  in  my  arms,  and  kiss  thee— if  my  drum  did  noi 
stand  in  my  way. 

Abioal.  Well,  o'  my  conscience,  you  are  the  merriest  ^lostl 
and  the  very  picture  of  Sir  QeoTga  Truman. 

Fantome.  There  you  flatter  me,  Mrs.  Abigal;  Sir  Oeoi]ge 
had  that  freshness  in  his  looks,  that  we  men  of  the  town  omnoi 
come  up  to. 

Abigal.  Oh!  death  may  have  alter'd  you,  you  know-* 
besides,  you  must  consider,  you  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood  in  the 
battle. 

Fantome.  Ay,  that's  right,  let  me  look  never  so  pale,  tliis 
cut  across  my  forehead  will  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Abigal.  'Tis  just  such'  a  one  as  my  master  reoeiVd  from  ft 
onrsed  French  troopoT,  aa  m^  lady's  letter  inform'd  her. 

f  INTOHE.    It  lia.pi^uaVtfJ^':!  V2t^^du&«^^  ^«AMk<& 
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Seoige'fl  fits  me  so  well, — I  think  I  oan't  fidl  hitting  the  air  of  a 
nan  with  whom  I  was  so  long  aoqnainted. 

Abi«al.  You  are  the  very  man — I  vow  I  almost  start  when 
[  look  npon  jou. 

Fantome.  But  what  good  will  this  do  me,  if  I  must  remain 
nviflible  ? 

AmoAL.  Pray  what  good  did  your  being  yiaible  do  you? 
rhe  fair  Mr.  Fantome  thought  no  woman  oould  withstand  him — 
But  when  you  were  seen  by  my  lady  in  your  proper  person,  after 
iha  had  taken  a  full  survey  of  you,  and  heard  all  the  pretty 
ihiDgs  you  oould  say,  she  very  ciyilly  dismissed  you  for  the  sake 
if  this  empty,  noisy  creature  Tinsel.  She  fancies  you  have  been 
pne  from  hence  this  fortnight. 

FAinx)ME.  Why,  really  I  love  thy  lady  so  well,  that  though 
[  had  no  hopes  of  gaining  her  for  myself,  I  could  not  bear  to  see 
Mf  given  to  another,  especially  such  a  wretch  as  TinseL 

AmoAL.  Well,  tell  mo  truly,  Mr.  Fantome,  have  not  you  a 
preat  opinion  of  my  fidelity  to  my  dear  lady,  that  I  would  not 
n£E!^  her  to  be  deluded  in  this  manner,  for  less  than  a  thousand 
Mmnd? 

Fantome.  Thou  art  always  reminding  me  of  my  promise — 
bfoa  shalt  have  it,  if  thou  canst  bring  our  project  to  bear ;  do'st 
wt  know  that  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  generally  end  in  a 
)0t  of  money  ? 

Abioal.  Why,  truly  now,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  should  think  myself 
k  very  bad  woman,  if  I  had  done  what  I  do  for  a  farthing  less. 

Fantome.     Dear  Abigal,  how  I  admire  thy  virtue  I 

Abioal  No,  no,  Mr.  Fantome,  I  defy  the  worst  of  my  ene- 
nies  to  say  I  love  mischief  for  mischief  sake. 

Fantome.  But  is  thy  lady  persuaded  that  I  am  the  ghost  of 
ler  deceased  husband  ? 

AskfAL,    I  eodeBvour  to  make  her  believe  ao^  «A!^  \^\i«t 

roL,  1.^13* 
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eraT  time  par  dram  rattles,  that  her  hosband  is  chiding  her  for 
entertainixkg  this  new  lover. 

Faxtoxe.  Prithee  make  use  of  all  thy  art,  for  I  am^  tired  to 
death  with  strolling  round  this  wide  old  house,  like  a  rat  hehind 
a  wunscot. 

Abigal.  Did  not  I  tell  yon,  -twas  the  purest  place  in  the 
world  for  yon  to  play  your  tricks  in  ?  there's  none  of  the  ikmily 
that  knows  erery  hole  and  comer  in  it  besides  myself. 

Favtoxe.  Ah !  Mrs.  Abigal !  you  have  had  your  in- 
trignejL — 

Abzgal.  For  you  must  know,  when  I  was  a  romping  joong 
prl.  T  was  a  miirhty  lover  of  hi'^c  and  srcl\ 

FvNT-'^:  I  K'.iovo.  Vv  this  time,  I  am  as  well  acquainted 
witl;  tl.o  li-.^"*«*  s>  v'»urso*.!*. 

A":.-^:.  Yoi;  aro  vory  much  mistaken,  Mr.  Fantome:  kt 
-;  r.-.AtT^r  !;r  thar :  here  is  to  be  your  station  to-nigbt.  Thisi^ 
!r:  I'.i^v  uv.kv.owv.  to  ai^y  one  living  besides  myself,  since  the 
i.:;'A:h  ^'fthe  ;.\r.cr;  wr.\  yo;i  must  imderstand,  being  a  lover  of 
r.::r.c\  e-r-itriveJ  the  walus^vt  to  move  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner 
:':.%:  you  nui  it.  I  desicr.ed  it  for  a  wardrobe  for  my  lady's  east 
rlotbcs.  Oh  !  the  stoma  eh  ers.  stays,  petticoats,  commodes,  lacM 
«hoos.  and  good  things,  that  I  have  had  in  it  I — Pray  take  care 
vou  dv^n't  br(?ak  the  cherry-brandy  bottle  that  stands  up  in  the 
corner. 

Faxtome.     AVell.  3Irs.  Abigal.  I  hire  your  closet  of  you  but 
,?r  this  one  night — a  thousand  pound  you  know  is  a  very  good  rent 
Abigal.     Well,  get  you  gone:  you  have  such  a  way  with 
r.vj.  there's  no  denying  you  any  thing ! 

FaXTOme.     I'm  a  thinking  how  Tinsel  will  stare  when  he  sees 
ae  wmc  out  of  the  wall :  for  I  am  resolved  to  make  my  appear- 
-,v  to  nigbt. 
Abioal.    ^*^ 
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FiMTOMX.  Pray  take  oare  ihe  doea  not  keep  me  op  bo  late 
aa  ahe  did  laat  nigbt,  or  depend  upon  it  I'll  beat  the  tattoo. 

Abigal.  I'm  midone,  I'm  undone — {As  he  is  going  in,) 
Mr.  Fantome,  Mr.  Fantome,  you  Lave  put  the  thousand  pound 
bond  into  my  faroiher'f  handa. 

Faktomb.    Thou  ahalt  have  it,  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  baye  it. 

IFufUatne  goes  in. 

Abigal.    No  more  words — Yaniab,  yanisb. 

Enter  Ladt. 

Abcoal  {opening  the  door).  Ob,  dear  madam,  was  it  you 
that  made  such  a  knocking  ?  my  heart  does  so  beat — I  vow  you 
bare  frightened  me  to  death — I  thou^t  verily  it  had  been  the 
Ouummer. 

Ladt.  I  have  been  showing  the  garden  to  Mr.  Tinsel ;  he's 
flUNrt  insufferably  witty  upon  us  about  this  story  of  the  drum. 

Abioal.  Indeed,  madam,  he's  a  very  loose  man  1  I'm  afraid 
lia  be  that  binders  my  poor  master  from  resting  in  bis  grave. 

Ladt.  Well !  an  infidel  is  such  a  novelty  in  the  oountry, 
that  I  am  resolv'd  to  divert  myself  a  day  or  two  at  least  with  the 
oddness  of  his  oonversation. 

Abigal.  Ah,  madam  1  the  drum  begun  to  beat  in  the  bouse 
aa  soon  as  ever  this  creature  was  admitted  to  visit  you.  All 
ibe  while  Mr.  Fantome  made  his  addresses  to  you,  there  was  not 
a  mouse  stirring  in  the  family  more  than  us'd  to  be — 

Ladt.  This  baggage  has  some  design  upon  me,  more  than  I 
can  yet  discover.  {Aside,) — Mr.  Fantome  was  always  thy 
favourite. 

Abigal.  Ay,  and  should  have  been  your's  too,  by  my  oon- 
sent !  Mr.  Fantome  was  not  such  a  slight  fantaatio  thin%«a  th^ 
uL^^Mr,  Fsntome  was  the  best  built  man  one  ditfra\ii  ai^Vni^ 


day!  Mr.  Fantome  was  a  maa  of  honour,  and  bv'd 
>a !  Poor  soul !  how  has  he  sighed  when  he  has  talk'd  to  me  of 
r  hard-hearted  lady. — ^Well  1  I  had  as  lief  as  a  thousand  ponnds 
HI  would  marry  Mr.  Fantome  1 

Lady.  To  tell  thee  truly,  I  loT'd  him  well  enoiigh  till  I 
md  he  kir'd  me  so  rnndi.  Bnt  Mr.  Tinsel  makes  his  oonrt  to 
»  whh  so  much  neglect  and  indifference,  and  with  sadi  an 
reeahle  saneinesi — Not  that  I  say  111  marry  him. 

Abigal.  Marry  him,  qnoth-a !  no,  if  yon  should,  yonll  be 
raken'd  sooner  than  married  oouples  generally  are — ToaH 
ickly  haTe  a  drum  at  your  window. 

Laot.     I'll  hide  my  contempt  of  Tinsel  for  once,  if  it  be  but 
<et?  wliat  this  wench  drives  at.  [Aside, 

Abigal.  Why,  suppose  your  husband,  after  this  fair  wamiug 
!  lias  ^ivou  you,  should  sound  you  au  alarm  at  midnight;  then 
'er.  y  .^ur  curtains  with  a  face  as  pale  as  my  apron,  and  cry  out 
.th  a  hollow  voice,  •  What  dost  thou  do  in  bed  with  this  spindle- 
ankd  fellow  ?  ' 

Lady.     Why  wilt  thou  needs  have  it  to  be  my  husband?  he 

ver  had  any  reason  to  be  offended  at  me.     I  always  lov'd  him 

lile  he  was  living,  and  should  prefer  him  to  any  man,  were  he 

still.     Mr.  Tinsel  is  indeed  very  idle  in  his  talk,  but  I  fancy, 

bigal,  a  discreet  woman  might  reform  him. 

Abigal.     That^s  a  likely  matter  indeed ;  did  you  ever  hear 

a  woman  who  had  power  over  a  man,  when  she  was  his  wife, 
at  had  none  while  she  was  his  mistress  ?  Oh !  there's  noth- 
g  in  the  world  improves  a  man  in  his  complaisance  like  mar- 
ige! 

Lady.  He  is,  indeed,  at  present,  too  familiar  in  his  conve^ 
tion. 

Abioal.     ramiliar  I  lUTidtim,  m  troth,  he's  down-right  rude, 
Ladt.     But  that,  you  Yno^,  K^a^,  ^^^^  V^\aa^  x^^  dia- 
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emulation  in  him — Then  he  is  apt  to  jest  a  little  too  mneh  upon 
grave  sabjects. 

Abigal.     Orave  subjects  I  he  jests  upon  the  church. 

Lady.  But  that  you  know,  Abigal,  may  be  only  to  shew  his 
wit — Then  it  must  be  owned  he  is  extremely  talkative. 

Abigal.  Talkative,  d^ye  call  it!  he's  down-right  imperti- 
nent 

Ladt.  But  that,  you  know,  Abigal,  is  a  sign  he  has  been 
ns'd  to  good  company — Then,  indeed,  he  is  very  positive. 

Abigal.  Positive  I  Why,  he  contradicts  you  in  every  thing 
you  say. 

Ladt.  But  then  you  know,  Abigal,  he  has  been  educated  at 
the  inns  of  court. 

Abigal.  A  blessed  education  indeed  1  it  has  made  him  for- 
get his  catechism  I 

Ladt.     You  talk  as  if  you  hated  him. 

Abigal.     Tou  talk  as  if  you  lovM  him. 

Ladt.     Hold  your  tongue !  here  he  comes. 

J&nter  Tinsel. 

Tinsel.     My  dear  widow ! 

Abigal.     My  dear  widow  1  marry  come  up !  [Aside. 

Lady.  Let  Lim  alone,  Abigal,  so  long  as  he  does  not  call 
me  my  dear  wife,  there^s  no  harm  done. 

Tinsel.  I  have  been  most  ridiculously  diverted  since  I  left 
you — Your  servants  have  made  a  convert  of  my  booby.  His 
head  is  so  filled  with  this  foolish  story  of  a  drummer,  that  I  expect 
the  rogue  will  be  afraid  hereafter  to  go  upon  a  message  by  moon- 
light. 

Lady.  Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel^  what  a  loss  of  UUet-doxDLii^^^S&ait 
he  to  many  a  £ne  lady  I 
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Abioal.  Then  you  still  bdiers  this  to  be  ft  fiooluh  itoiyT  I 
thought  my  lady  luul  told  you,  that  she  had  heard  it  henelfl 

Tinsel.     Ha,  ha,  hat 

Abioal.  Why,  you  would  not  peraoade  na  out  of  our 
senses? 

Tinsel.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Abioal.     There^s  manners  for  yon,  madam.  lAiide, 

Ladt.  AdmiraUy  rall/d !  that  langh  is  QBaoBweraUel  Now 
I'll  be  hang'd  if  you  oonld  forbear  being  witty  upon  me,  if  I 
shonld  tell  you  I  heard  it  no  longer  ago  than  last  nighi 

Tinsel.     Fancy. 

Ladt.    Bnt  what  if  I  shonld  tell  yon  my  maid  was  with  nu! 

TmsEL.  Vapours  I  vaponrs  !  Pray,  my  dear  indow,  will  jot 
answer  me  one  question  ? — Had  you  ever  this  noise  of  a  dram  is 
your  head,  all  the  while  your  husband  was  living  ? 

Ladt.  And  pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  will  you  let  me  ask  you  too- 
ther question?  Do  you  think  we  can  hear  in  the  country,  at  veD 
as  you  do  in  town  ? 

TmsEL.  Believe  me,  madam,  I  could  prescribe  you  a  core 
for  these  imaginations. 

Abioal.  Don't  tell  my  lady  of  imaginations,  sir,  I  htn 
heard  it  myself. 

Tinsel.     Hark  thee,  child — art  thon  not  an  old  nudd? 

Abioal.     Sir,  if  I  am,  it  is  my  own  &ult. 

Tinsel.     Whims  I  freaks  I  megrims  1  indeed,  Mrs.  AlHgiL 

Abioal.  Marry,  sir,  by  your  talk  one  would  believe  y«t 
thought  every  thing  that  was  good  is  a  megrim. 

Lady.  Why,  truly,  I  don't  very  well  understand  what  jot 
meant  by  your  doctrine  to  me  in  the  garden  just  now,  that  ertrj 
thing  we  saw  was  made  by  chance. 

Abioal.    A  'vety  igst^Ui^  «)}a^^i^\&dAed^  for  a  lover  to  dirvi 
Mi  mistresB  wiih. 
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JjMi^t.     But  I  iuppaie  thwi  W9M  mlf  ft  IM^  «f  t^' 

I^mx  JOQ.  would  entertab  mu  with  ill«r  Bifriigs* 
L    TdSfiL.    Ob,  I  sh&U  ^lot  haviv  CnM  tii  rtail  jim 
'%iT«i  of  moiloiiSi  &toniej  afld  satitl*— 4liat  jcra  thi]!  letil 
tifrvclj  u  thm  best  of  ii0»Hid  bit  oonraottl  la  lav  lb« 
fiial  ^  about  110  is  obance-vork. 
Labt.     IToa  are  a  verjr  oooplsiiBtit  iNEnoti  hidmi 
nu  woold  make  jour  court  to  Hue,  hj  pertiudiiif  is»  4 

TmsBL*     Ha,  h%  ha  t  well  nkl^  tny  dmi  f  wbji  i| 
f ert  s  Tsrj  Inck^  bit^  that^s  isertala  I 

Lady.     Praj,  Mr.  Tinsel,  where  HA  you  ta&m  tku 

flf  talking';' 

TmfiEL.     Ab,  widow,  Hm  jroor  camitry  iimooon^o  m 
thbik  ll  aiL  odd  way  of  talking. 

Lahy.     Though  }ou  gire  no  oredit  to  stdries  of  tp 
I  hope  you  bolieve  there  are  nwsk  things  as  Bpiiiis  I 
^  Tlxsel.     S implicit j  1 

Abical.  I  fancy  you  don't  beliore  women  have  m 
air? 

TrwsEL.     Foolish  enough  J 

Ladt.  I  vow  J  Mr  Tinsel,  I^m  afmid  malioioiia  p« 
say  I^m  in  love  with  an  atheifft* 

Tinsel.  Ob,  iny  dear,  tbat^i  an  old'fiwhiou*d  wort 
Freethinker f  child. 

Abigal.     I'm  sure  yon  are  a  free  speaker  I 

Ladt.  Really^  Mr.  Tinael,  consider ing  that  jou  ari 
gentleman,  I'm  amazM  where  you  got  aU  tbi@  leoming  t 
der  it  baa  not  8poird  your  breeding. 

TfNSEL.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  bAve  not  timt  to 
these  dry  matters  myself,  but  I  am  convineed  by  foe 
Imnte^  meUf  whom  I  sometimoB  ororbear  t^t  v^  qqA^Q-ViS 
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qnent,  tliat  our  fbrefkthers  were  a  pack  of  aeaes,  iliat  the  world 
has  been  in  an  error  for  some  thoueands  of  years,  and  that  all  tk 
people  upon  earth,  excepting  those  two  or  three  worthy  gentlemen, 
are  imposed  upon,  cheated,  bubbled,  abus'd,  bambooiled — 

Abigal.  Madam,  how  can  you  hear  such  a  profligate  ?  he  ialb 
like  the  London  prodigaL 

Ladt.  Why,  really,  I*m  a  thinking,  if  there  be  no  sodi  thinigs 
as  spirits,  a  woman  has  no  occasion  for  marrying — She  need  noi 
be  afraid  to  lie  by  herself 

Tinsel.  Ah !  my  dear  I  are  hnsbands  good  for  nothing  hat  to 
frighten  away  spirits  ?  Dost  thon  think  I  conld  not  instroei  ihm 
in  several  other  comforts  of  matrimony  ? 

Lady.  Ah  1  but  you  are  a  man  of  so  much  knowledge,  ttat 
you  would  always  be  laughing  at  my  ignorance — You  leaned  men 
are  so  apt  to  despise  one  1 

Tinsel.  No,  child  1  Fd  teach  thee  my  principles,  th<m 
should'st  be  as  wise  as  I  am — in  a  week's  time. 

Ladt.  Do  you  think  your  principles  would  make  a  woman  the 
better  wife  ? 

Tinsel.     Prithee,  widow,  don't  be  queer. 

Ladt.  I  lovo  a  gay  temper,  but  I  would  not  have  you  laDf 
things  that  are  serious. 

Tinsel.  Well  enough,  faith  I  where's  iho  jest  of  ralljiqg  tuxj 
thing  else  ? 

Abioal.  Ah,  madam,  did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Fantometalkit 
this  rate  ?  [Aside, 

Tinsel.  But  where's  this  ghost?  thiif  son  of  a  whore  of  t 
drummer  ?     I'd  fain  hear  him,  methinks. 

Abigal.  Pray,  madam,  don't  suffer  him  to  give  the  ghost 
such  ill  language,  especially  when  you  haye  reason  to  belieTe  it  ii 
XDj  master. 

Tinsel.    T^iatfs  weYL  wvoxi:^,  itSkfin^'^^X  ^s^  ^^stss^  ^Sunk 
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ikj  masier  is  bo  unreasonable  as  to  continne  his  olum  to  his  re- 
lie!  after  his  bones  are  laid  ?  Pray,  widow,  remember  the  words 
of  your  contract^  yoa  have  fnMll'd  them  to  a  tittle— Did  not  yon 
marry  Sir  George  to  the  tmie  of, '  till  death  us  do  part?' 

Ladt.  I  must  not  hear. Sir  George's  memory  treated  in  so 
slight  a  manner — This  fellow  must  haye  been  at  some  nains  to 
anke  himself  such  a  finish'd  oozeomb.  {Astde. 

Tdtsel.  Give  me  bat  possession  of  your  person,  and  I'll 
whirl  you  np  to  town  for  a  winter,  and*  cure  you  at  onee.  Oh  I 
I  haye  known  many  a  country  lady  oome  to  London  with  fright- 
fid  stories  of  the  hall-house  bemg  haunted,  of  fairies,  spirits,  and 
witohes ;  that  by  the  time  she  had  seen  a  comedy,  play'd  at  an 
iHembly,  and  ambled  in  u  ball  or  two,  has  been  so  little  afraid 
of  bugbears,  that  she  has  yentur'd  home  in  a  chair  at  all  hours 
of  the  night. 

Abigai..     Hum — sauce-box.  {Aside, 

TncsEL.  'Tis  the  solitude  of  the  country  that  creates  these 
vUmsies ;  there  was  neyer  such  a  thing  as  a  ghost  heard  of  at 
London,  except  in  the  playhouse — Ob,  we'd  pass  all  our  time  in 
London.  'Tis  the  scene  of  pleasure  and  diversions,  where  there's 
•omething  to  amuse  you  every  hour  of  the  day.  Life's  not  life 
in  ike  country. 

Ladt.  Well  then,  you  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the 
fincerity  of  that  love  to  me  which  you  profess.  •  You  may  give 
I  proof  that  you  have  an  affection  to  my  person,  not  my  jointure. 
Tinsel.  Your  jointure !  how  can  you  think  me  such  a  dog ! 
But,  child,  won't  your  jointure  be  the  same  thing  in  London  as 
in  the  country  ? 

Ladt.     No,  you're  deceived !     You  must  know  that  it  is  set- 
tled on  me  by  marriage-articles,  on  condition  that  I  live  in  this 
old  mansion-house,  and  keep  it  up  in  repair. 
Towel,    Howt 
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I      Tmmu    Hi 
d^Uoionii  iitmliia-     0«r 

ft  titw  of  Ibft  ocntiilry* 

LadT*     Aj,  but  the  dram  I  tkt  dran  I 

Tnfftu     M^r  dear,  take  mj  ^mi.  inrl  'Im  aE  &iiej 

tlH»ftld  he  drum  in  Ibj  Teij  bed-diuilier,  I  ^loiild  oolj  MS  ^ 


Gkip'd  in  the  ioids  oi  iot«;  I'd  mees  m  j  doom, 
Aftd  ftOl  my  Ji^T^  tho^  thundor  ihook  the  ] 


ACTIL 

SOKKK   I. 

^Sim^^^m^mHitotmrt  Fdlmimhu  Office,  and  a  LetUrwW^ 

Bm/id. 

V\^>,V1I,  Tkto  l«tt«r  ftstoiuBheth;  may  I  beliere  my  oift 
1^^  <l#  »%^*Kt  l^ljr  «noctacle8— « To  Humphry  Yellum,  Ea^ 
illWil^ll  Vf  ^^  My  Tnimaa.' 


i 
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lad  deaigiii  to  be  wi  id  ji^n  in  huli  ou  kom.  Tbi 
my  btiBg  aiiiiti  in  tbd  NetLerlaadi^  hasj  I  find^  prodi 
^sordcra  ia  icy  family,     I  om  now  fit  tbo  George  Inn* 

iDjin  with  a  grej  benrd^  in  a  bWk  oloAlCt  ii:ir|uire#  ofWi 
Man  admittam^,  bd  passes  for  &  mmj'ariir,  but  i^,  rtsidly, 

*  Tour  MtU'ul  fiie 

^  P.  S.  Let  this  be  a  aoarci,  %n4  jciu  J»lmU  fttiil  jtit 

in  it,' 

This  amaxetb  me  I  and  y@t  tlie  reiaOES  wby  I  sbould  1 

ii  gtill  lining,  kre  manifold — First j  because  tbis  bui  c 
the  case  of  other  miHlarj  advisnturors. 

Secondly^  because  the  news  of  bia  death  was  €rst  pi] 
Dyer's  Letter, 

Thirdly,  because  this  letter  can  be  written  by  none 
self — I  know  liia  hand^  and  manner  of  gpelling. 

Fourthly — 

Enter  BuTLEK. 

BuTLE£.  Sir,  hcTQ^s  a  strange  old  gentleman  the 
jou  ■  he  says  W&  a  conjurer,  but  he  looks  Tcry  suspioioi 
be  ben*t  a  Jesuit. 

Vellum.     Admit  him  immediately- 

BuTLEs,  I  wish  he  ben't  a  Jesuit;  but  he  says  he 
but  a  coojurer* 

VELLrM.  He  says  right — He  is  no  more  than  & 
Briog  hini  in  and  withdraw,  [iJxiV 

And,  Fourthly,  As  I  was  saying,  bocamie — 

J^ titer  Butler  wiih  BiK  Geoeqs, 
BuTLEn,     Sir^  here  iB  the  conjurer^ — ^wWt  ^  4fl^ 


H  liii  }mm  growing  ikms  bmideel 

Tun.    bliliiiiiiM^  IShmUtk^im. 

lalht  MXl  pliM  lid|»  me  off  villi  Urn  sw 


8«^  nov  Iftj  my  lord  ^on  t^  taUo. 

^    likliiflhee^mcylmWMnl! 

Sol  Gboeov.    Well,  now  I  h&xe  put  off  tlie  eofijnr«r  Asd  tli    ' 
M  man,  I  ctn  talk  to  thee  more  at  my  ease. 

TsLLm.  BelicTe  me,  my  good  master,  I  am  as  much  rejoiced 
to  aee  joa  alire,  as  I  was  npon  the  day  yoa  were  bom.  Your 
name  was,  in  all  the  newspapers,  in  the  list  of  those  that  were 


Sm  Gboege.  We  hare  not  time  to  be  particular.  I  shall 
onlj  tell  thee  in  general,  that  I  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle, 
and  was  mider  dose  confinement  for  several  months.  Upon  mj 
tdtfae^  I  was  resohed  to  sorprise  my  wife  with  the  news  of  mj 
hmng  alire.  I  know,  Vellum,  you  are  a  person  of  so  much  pene- 
tration, thai  I  need  not  use  any  further  arguments  to  couTinoe 
Tou  thai  I  am  so. 

TsLLVK.  I  am  and,  mnreorer,  I  question  not  but  your 
Mod  ladywiD  likewise  be  conyinced  of  it  Her  h<>-nour  is  a  duh 
jiady. 

8iE  6bobo>>  I'm  only  afraid  she  should  be  oonvinoed  of  it 
10  her  sonwr.  U  «>*  «^®  pleas'd  with  her  imaginary  widow* 
kood!    TJI  ■•  *'*'y»  ^"^  '^^  afflicted  at  the  report  of  my 


8m  Qkorge,    Hqw  long  ^id  tier  gri^  \mt  ? 
I       Telluii,     ItongBT  tban  I  haTtf  knoww  fmy  widow*i — j 

ititre#  days, 

^       Siu  Georgi:,     Thi^e  dajs,  siiy'et  tliOtt  ?   tLreu  wboU 

f^I^  fefr&id  Ikon  Eatterest  me  J — 0  wottyiQ  1   womaii  I 

Velli7m.     Gri<^  is  twofold.  ^| 

8fE  George.     This  bIoekli(?«id  U  i»  method ka'  as  eror^ 

'  Inow  be^s  houesit,  [A 

VELttrsi,     There  ia  a  real  grief,  and  Ihere  h  &  mei 

I  frief ;  she  wan  drowned  in  tears  till  snoh  a  tune  iia  thei  taD 

*  iSfcie  lier  widow^s  weeds — Indeed  they  bocame  lier, 

Sm  GEORas.  Became  ber  1  and  was  that  Uer  cot 
1^5,  9  moat  Heaaonable  eon  sola  t  ion  ! 

Vellu^l  But,  I  most  ncede  saj,  aho  paid  a  due  ri^ 
Jour  memory }  and  could  not  forhear  weeping  when  she  sai 
Pany. 

Sir  OrEOROE.     That  was  kind  indeed  I     I  find  she  grieT 

*  great  deal  of  good  breeding.     But  how  eomes  this  gang  of 
fchout  her  ? 

Vellum.     Her  jointure  is  considerable. 

Si  a  George.     Kow  this  foal  tormenta  m^t  ^Aa 

YELLttM.     Her  person  is  amiable — 

Silt  George.     Death  1  [Aa 

Yelll'x.  But  her  eharaeter  ts  unblemished-  She  ha 
IM  Tirtuoufl  in  your  absence  as  ft  Penelope — 

8in  George.     And  has  had  as  many  suitors. 

Velluw.     Several  have  made  their  overtures. 

Sir  George.     Several! 

Vellum,     But  she  has  rojeotod  all. 

Sir  George.  There  thou  xeviv*st  me — ^but  what  nadao 
Tinsel  ?     Are  his  visits  aeeeptable  ? 

Yellum.    He  iMjovLng. 


wmtmdmmmm^^^  .  ;-^^  m^ 


,>     lAsidi. 
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svcr  expect  to  §nd  a  mctmd  &r  6cqi^  TraMaa — ™t*«^g  jim 


T^isuM^r  bafarm  I  diMO^cr  myself  to  ber.  I 
ibtt  €f  m  ei^jncrf  tA  order  to  introdiux  Af 
it  It  ■■§!  .'^  \mmem  to  mwiftttfi  m%  as  h  moel  pro* 
vnd  penoo,  thxt  bj  m;^  gnet  knowled^  m  Uie  cnrioQi  tjt^ 
n  afleDee  ^  BmiuBerr  lad  di^omem  tJie  hoti^. 

Ykixum.  I  aa  goi^  lo  lay  ibj  Aeeodnitfl  before  mjr  laJji 
id  I  win  eaiexwm  to  fireTBil  ti^oii  ber  hoN-^oour  to  Admit  tbe 
ud  of  yovr  art* 

Sm  CFbokge*  I  !iAT9  w^n^  lieerd  of  inj  of  ttiese  atones  ^ 
d  not  ariae  from  a  Ioyo  lutngue— Amours  rdifle  aa  manj  ^lioeti 
mnrdeni. 

YxLLTTif.  Mrs.  Abigal  endeavonra  to  persuade  lus,  that  ^tii 
mr  ho-oonr  who  tronbles  the  house. 

Sot  OiOEOS.  That  conTinces  me  'tis  a  eheal,  for,  I  dusk, 
aQumi  I  majte  pretty  well  assured  it  is  not  me. 

VsLLUX.    I  am  apt  to  think  so,  ianlj.    H»«-li»— lia  1 

Bn  Oionoi.    Abigal  had  always  an  asoendanl  oyer  Imt  lady, 


i 
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^d  if  tliere  is  &  tiick  m  thk  matter ^  d^^pend  upon  it  shi 
Wtom  of  it.     1^11  be  baiig'd  if  this  ghost  bo  not 

Yei^vh.    Mrs,  Abigal  has  &f  l&la  beiai  veiy  m7«t^ 

SiJL  Obqege,     I  fancy,  Yell  urn,  thou  could'it  worm 
W     I  know  formerly  tber©  was  an  amotxr  between  yoi 

Vm.Lni,  Mrs.  Abigal  hath  her  %31\tTem§in%  and  \ 
I  h^TC  |>ick'd  tip  a  compelency  in  your  bo-uonr*a   §ern^ 

Soi  George.  If  thou  baat^aU  I  aak  of  thee  in 
that  thoa  would' at  immedi&tety  renew  thy  addreiie 
Coax  ber  up.  Thou  hast  iuoh  a  silver  tongue^  YiJlnnp 
be  mi|>osgible  for  her  to  withstand.  Besldoi^  ihd  la 
Wl»nian,  that  she'll  like  thee  the  better  for  glmg  her  th 
of  teBitig  a  secret  In  short,  wboedio  her  out  of  %  a 
act  by  the  adyiee  whxeh  thou  giTOSt  mo,  fl 

Velluh,  Mrs.  Ahigal  waa  aovor  deaf  to  me,  wM 
upon  that  subjeet  I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  addfi 
self  to  her  in  the  most  pathetic  manner. 

SiK  GEORGE*  In  the  mean  time  lock  me  up  in  } 
and  bring  me  word  what  euceeaa  you  havo— WeU|  sure 
irgt  that  over  was  employed  to  lay  hinuelf. 

Yellum,  Tou  actj  indeed,  a  threefold  part  in  tli 
you  are  a  ghost,  a  conjurer,  and  my  ho»nQur«d  maatar,  | 
Tnimau ;  he,  he,  he  I     You  will  pardon  mo  for  being  jc 

Stu  George.  0^  Mr,  Yell  urn,  with  all  my  hei 
know  I  love  you  men  of  wit  and  humour.  Bo  as  men 
pi  ease  fit,  bo  thou  doet  thy  business  {Mimicking  hi'> 
will  remember,  Yell  urn,  your  commisBJon  is  twofold,  fir 
admission  fur  me  to  your  lady,  aad^  eecondly,  to  get 
out  of  Abigal, 

Yellum.     It  sullceth-  [7%#  « 


Lavt.  Wommii  who  hmre  been  Ixapp  j  in  m  int  nurii^  in 
I  motft  1^  ta  Tentnro  iipaa  m  e«coiid.  Bui  for  91  j  pttH,  I  Itui 
bndNUid  10  eraij  mj  Bmtod  to  mj  indin&tiQoei)  thai  I  muil 
drdj«fbq;ei  him  bttfom  I  Ota  like  iiuitliier  m^  I^fonoff 
n  a  widow  hoi  fyarieim  mi>&thB,  and  liavQ  li»d  twice  M 
nen,  all  of  ttexa  prcffeev'd  adnuirers  cf  mj  penon,  boi 
dyinloTOintlLiiijjonttiDfL  I  tMok  ft  is  a  rofeqge  I  em  u; 
c  to  make  an  «zai]ipU  cf  thil  w0rtiile»  tsOm  of  Mlowi)  4a 
m  iinpiident^  dresfl  tliemseltefl  fine,  aad  fasicj  we  are  obligad 
provide  for  'em.  But  of  &I1  my  captives,  Mr  Tmsd  b  tlie 
^st  eztraordinarj  in  bis  kind.  I  hope  tbe  diyersion  I  gtve  my* 
f  with  bim  is  unblamable.  I'm  sore  His  necessary  to  turn  my 
)ugbt8  off  from  the  memory  of  that  dear  man,  who  has  been  the 
satest  happiness  and  affliction  of  my  life.  My  heart  would  be 
)rey  to  melancholy,  if  I  did  not  find  these  innocent  methods  of 
ieving  it.  But  here  comes  Abigal.  I  must  teaze  the  baggage, 
- 1  find  she  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  I  am  entirely  at  her 
}posaL 

Enter  Abigal. 

Abioal.  Madam !  Madam !  yonder's  Mr.  Tinsel  has  as 
od  as  taken  possession  of  your  house.  Marry,  he  says,  he  must 
ve  Sir  Ckorge's  apartment  enlarged ;  for  truly,  says  he,  I  hate 

be  straitened.  Nay,  he  was  so  impudent  as  to  shew  me  the 
unbor  where  ho  intended  to  consummate  as  he  calls  it 

Ladt.     Well !  he's  a  wild  fellow. 

Abigal.    Indeed  he's  a  very  sad  man,  madam. 

Lady.     He's  young,  Abigal,  'tis  a  thousand  pities  he  ahould 
lO0t ;  I  ehould  be  mighty  glad  to  reform  him. 
Abioal.    BetoTm\mn\  tqmt^  \MMs%\ani\ 
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Ladt.    Has  not  he  a  great  deal  of  life  ? 

Abigal.     Ay,  enough  to  make  your  heart  ache. 

Ladt.  I  dare  say  thou  think'et  him  a  yery  agreeable  fel« 
ow." 

Abigal.     He  thinks  himself  so,  I'll  answer  for  him. 

Ladt.     He's  yery  good  natnr'd !  ^ 

Abigal.     He  ongl^t  to  be  so,  for  he's  yery  silly. 

Ladt.     Dost  thou  tiiink  he  loyes  me  ? 

Abigal    Mr.  Fantome  did,  I  am  sure. 

Ladt.     With  what  raptures  he  talk'd ! 

Abigal.     Yes,  but  'twas  in  praise  of  your  jointure-house. 

Ladt.     He  has  kept  bad  company. 

Abigal.  They  must  be  yery  bad  indeed,  if  they  were  worse 
than  himself. 

Ladt.  I  haye  a  strong  fancy  a  good  woman  might  reform. 
bim. 

Abigal.  It  would  be  a  fine  experiment,  if  it  should  not  suc- 
oead. 

Ladt.  Well,  Abigal,  we'll  talk  of  that  another  time;  here 
somes  the  steward,  I  haye  no  further  occasion  for  you  at  present 

[Exit  AhigcU, 

Enter  Vellum. 

Yelluh.  Madam,  is  your  ho-nour  at  leisure  to  look  into  the 
ocounts  of  the  last  week  ?  They  rise  yery  high — Housekeeping 
I  chargeable  in  a  house  that  is  haunted. 

Ladt.  How  comes  that  to  pass  ?  I  hope  the  drum  neither 
its  nor  drinks  ?    But  read  your  account,  Yellum. 

Vellum.     (Putting  on  and  off  his  spectacles  in  this  scene.) 

L  hogshead  and  a  half  of  ale — it  is  not  for  the  ghost's  drinking — 

ut  your  ho-nour's  seryants  say  they  must  haye  something  to 

eep  up  their  courage  against  this  strange  noise.     They  U3X  mA 
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they  expect  a  doable  quantity  of  malt  in  their  smaU  boer  so  hog 
as  the  house  continues  in  this  condition. 

Ladt.  At  this  rate  they'll  take  care  to  be  frighten 'd  all  tlie 
year  round,  111  answer  for  'em.     But  go  on. 

Yellum.  Itenij  two  sheep,  and  a — ^where  is  the  ox?— Oh! 
here  I  have  him — and  an  ox — Your  ho-noor  must  ahrays  hife  a 
piece  of  cold  beef  in  the  house  for  the  entertainment  of  so  muj 
strangers,  who  come  from  all  parts  to  bear  this  drum.  Mem, 
bread,  ten  peck  loaves — They  cannot  eat  beef  without  bfeii— 
Item^  three  barrels  of  table  beer — They  must  have  drink  witk 
their  meat. 

Ladt.  Sure  no  woman  in  England  has  a  steward  that  makes 
such  ingenious  comments  on  his  works.  [Asidt 

Yellum.  Itemy  to  Mr.  Tinsel's  servants,  five  bottles  of  port 
wine— It  was  by  your  ho-nour's  order — Item,  three  bottles  of 
sack  for  the  use  of  Mrs.  Abigal. 

Ladt.     I  suppose  that  was  by  your  own  order. 

Yellum.  We  have  been  long  friends,  we  are  your  ho-4i(wr^ 
ancient  servants,  sack  is  an  innocent  cordial,  and  gives  her  spirit 
to  chide  the  servants  when  they  arc  tardy  in  their  business  1  be, 
he,  he  I  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Ladt.     Well,  I  see  you'll  come  together  at  last. 

Yellum.  Item^  a  dozen  pound  of  watch-lights  for  the  use  of 
the  servants. 

Ladt.  For  the  use  of  the  servants  I  What,  are  the  rognes 
afraid  of  sleeping  in  the  dark  ?  What  an  unfortunate  woman  an 
I !  This  is  such  a  particular  distress,  it  puts  me  to  my  wif  s  coi 
Yellum,  what  wou'd  you  advise  me  to  do  ? 

Yellum.  Madam,  your  ho-nour  has  two  points  to  consider. 
Imprimis  J  To  retrench  these  extravagant  expences,  which  so 
many  strangers  bring  upon  you. — Secondly,  To  clear  the  house 
of  this  invisible  drummct. 
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Ladt.  This  learned  diyision  leaves  me  jtust  as  vise  as  I  was. 
at  how  must  we  bring  tiiese  two  points  to  bear  ? 

Yellitm.     I  beseech  your  ho-nour  to  give  me  the  hearing. 

Ladt.  I  do.  But,  prithee,  take  pity  on  me,  and  be  not 
dious. 

Yelluh.  I  will  be  concise.  There  is  a  certain  person  ar- 
red  this  morning,  an  aged  man,  of  a  venerable  aspect,  and  of  a 
Dg  hoary  leard,  that  reacheth  down  to  his  girdle.  The  com- 
on  people  call  him  a  wizard,  a  white  witch,  a  conjurer,  a  canning 
an,  a  necrcmancer,  a — 

Ladt.     No  matter  for  his  titles.     Bat  what  of  all  this  ? 

Yellum.  Give  me  the  hearing,  good  my  lady.  He  pretends 
'  great  skill  in  the  occult  sciences,  and  is  come  hither  upon  the 
imoor  of  this  Brum.  If  one  may  believe  him,  he  knows  the 
»cret  of  laying  ghosts,  or  of  quieting  houses  that  are  haunted. 

Ladt.  Pho,  these  are  idle  stories  to  amuse  the  country  peo* 
le;  this  can  do  us  no  good. 

Vellum.     It  can  do  us  no  harm,  my  lady. 

Ladt.  I  dare  say  thou  dost  not  believe  there  is  any  thing  in 
thyself. 

Yellum.  I  cannot  say  I  do ;  there  is  no  danger,  however,  in 
ie  experiment.  Let  him  try  his  skill ;  if  it  should  succeed,  we 
re  rid  of  the  drum ;  if  it  should  not,  we  may  tell  the  world  that 
'  lias,  aLd  by  that  means  at  least  get  out  of  this  expensive  way 
f  living ;  so  that  it  must  turn  to  your  advantage  one  way  or  an 
tier. 

Ladt.  I  think  you  argue  very  rightly.  But  where  is  the 
um  ?    I  would  fain  see  him.    He  must  be  a  curiosity. 

Yellum.  I  have  already  discoursed  him,  and  he  is  to  be  with 
le,  in  my  office,  half  an  hour  hence.  He  asks  nothing  for  his 
lbs,  till  he  has  done  his  work ; — ^no  cure,  no  money. 

Ladt.     Thdt  oiroumatance,  I  must  confess,  ^ox)^^  TOsikA  ^stk!6 
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believe  there  is  more  in  his  art  than  one  wou'd  imagine.    Fkiy, 
Yellum,  go  and  fetch  him  hither  immediatelj. 

YsLLUM.     I  am  gone.     He  shall  be  forth-ooming  forthviti 

Enter  Butler,  Coachman,  a?id  Gardener. 

Butler.     Rare  news,  my  lada,  rare  news  I 

Gardener.  What's  the  matter?  hast  thou  got  any  mn« 
rales  for  us  ? 

Butler.     No,  'tis  better  than  that 

Coachman.     Is  there  another  stranger  eome  to  the  house? 

Butler.     Ay,  such  a  stranger  as  will  make  all  our  lires  eisj. 

Gardener.     What  1  is  he  a  lord  ? 

Butler.     A  lord  I  No,  nothing  like  it — He's  a  oonjnrer. 

Coachman.  A  conjnrer  1  what,  is  he  come  a  wooing  to  nj 
lady? 

Butler.  No,  no,  yon  fool,  he's  come  a  purpose  to  laj  tlie 
spirit 

Coachman.  Ay,  marry,  that's  good  news  indeed  \  bat  where 
is  he? 

Butler.  He's  look'd  up  with  the  steward  in  his  office,  th^ 
are  laying  their  heads  together  very  close.  I  fiimcy  they  are  cast- 
ing a  figure. 

Gardener.  Prithee  John,  what  sort  of  a  creature  is  a  coo^ 
lurei? 

Butler.  Why  he's  made  much  as  other  men  are,  if  it  ^ 
not  for  his  long  grey  beard. 

Coachman.  Look  ye  Peter,  it  stands  with  reason,  thit  i 
conjurer  shou'd  have  a  long  grey  beard — for  did  ye  ever  knot » 
witch  that  was  not  an  old  woman  ? 

Gardener.  Wli^  I  I  remember  a  oonjurer  onoe  at  a  &ir, 
that  to  my  ihxnk^g  "vaa  ^  ^eti  vm^^^-^aM^^  \fiau^  «nd  |8t  k 
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qpew'd  out  fifty  yards  of  green  ferret  I  fancy,  John,  if  thon'dft 
get  him  into  the  pantry  and  ^ve  him  a  cup  of  ale,  he'd  shew  na  a 
few  tricks.  Do'st  think  we  oou'd  not  persuade  him  to  swallow 
one  of  thy  case-knives  for  his  direraion  ?  He'll  certainly  bring  it 
Dp  again. 

BtTTLER.  Peter,  thou  art  sneh  a  wiseacre !  Then  do'st  not 
know  the  difierence  between  a  conjurer  and  a  jnggler.  This  man 
must  be  a  very  great  master  of  his  trade.  His  beard  is  at  least 
half  a  yard  long,  he's  dress'd  in  a  strange  dark  cloak,  as  black  as 
a  coaL     Yonr  conjurer  always  goes  in  mourning. 

Garbbner.     Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  had  he  a  sword  by  his  side  ? 

BoTLER.  No,  no,  he's  too  grave  a  man  for  that,  a  conjurer  is 
as  grave  as  a  judge, — but  he  had  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 

OoACHiiAN.  Ton  may  be  sure  there's  a  good  deal  of  virtue 
in  that  wand — I  fancy  'tis  made  out  of  witch-elm. 

Oardeneb.  I  warrant  you  if  the  ghost  appears,  he'll  whisk 
ye  that  wand  before  his  eyes,  and  strike  you  the  drumstick  out 
of  his  hand 

Butler.  No ;  the  wand,  look  ye,  is  to  make  a  circle,  aiid  if 
he  once  gets  the  ghost  in  a  circle,  then  he  has  him — ^let  him  get 
out  again  if  he  can.  A  circle,  you  must  know,  is  a  conjurers 
trap. 

Coachman.  But  what  will  he  do  with  him,  when  he  has  him 
there? 

Butler.     Why  then  he'll  overpower  him  with  his  learning. 

Gardener.  If  he  can  once  compass  him,  and  get  him  in 
lobs-pound,  he'll  make  nothing  of  him,  but  speak  a  few  hard 
words  to  him,  and  perhaps  bind  him  over  to  his  good  behaviour 
for  a  thousand  years. 

Coachman.  Ay,  ay,  he'll  send  him  packing  to  his  grave  with 
a  flea  in  his  ear,  I  warrant  him. 

BvTLEM.    No,  DO,  I  woa'd  advise  madam  to  0$ax^  'os^  ^^%V»  "Vl 


k 

^ 


the  etmjttref  be  tral  ««n  pud,  hall  talDi  pi 

bjf  his,  l<K>k  jei  in  Uw  Rod  Soft — Mid  Uh 
OoAirtiKAK.  A  J,  many,  Ukil  vcm'tl  tp 
OAEI^CMKft.     Wbjj  JoliB,  lluft  mttBl  I 

tlwt  iamo  Atd  Sa^^-I  wamiit  jo  ikey  Ui 
CktACittfAir,     Well^  I  villi  dW  «U  tl 

hwd  for  tb6  ^so&juror;  Fm  •ixaidWEI 

liooiv  ojf  with  him. 

BuTiuEiL  As  for  ihA%,  Feter,  jrt^u  i 
pie  ward  has  miido  Ub  bargain  with  the  cm 
thftt  he  »hjiill  staod  to  all  costs  and  daniagi 
Mrs,  Abignlj  we  ihali  baye  her  with  m  iai 
get  q£  I 

Gaedenek.  Ay,  Uds  I  if  wo  could  gd 
too — ^we  abould  lead  merry  lives. 

For  to  ft  m&n  like  mn  Uiftt*i  stoiift  I 
A  gUoat  b  uot  flo  druadful  a»  a  to4 


I 


ACT  ra, 

SCENE  I. 

Se$ne  opefui^  and  dUs&ten  Sik  Geokge  d 

Sm  OEoaGK.  I  wonder  I  don't  bear  M 
know  biB  wisdom  will  do  do  thing  raablj.  1 
iia'd  to  form  in  busioea!^,  that  it  ba^  infccti 
tlocu     But  I  must  not  find  fault  with  ft 


I 
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■ 

beliavioTir  wliich  lias  been  of  so  modi  vlb^  to  ma ;  my  esl 

^^^H 

bctt€rfor  it.                                                          Enter 

^^^^H 

Well  Vellum,  I  m  impatient  to  hear  yotir  goeeess. 

^^^^H 

Vellum.     First,  let  me  lock  tlio  door. 

^^^^^1 

Sir  Geoege,     Will  your  lady  admit  mo? 

^^^^H 

Vellum,     If  this  lock  la  not  mended  flooDj  it  m 

^^^^H 

spoiled 

^^^^H 

8itt  Geoege,     Pritbeo  let  the  lock  alono  at  preaei 

^^^^H 

ewer  me. 

^^^^^H 

Vellum.     Delays  itj  busiBesa  are  dangerous — I  i 

^^^^H 

for.  the  smith   neit  week — and   in  the  mean  time  w 

^^^^^1 

minute  of  it. 

^^^^H 

Sir  Georce,     What  saya  your  lady  ? 

^^^^H 

Yell  CM.     This  peii  is  naught,  and  wants  mending- 

^^^^H 

did  you  say  ? 

^^^^^1 

lS!r  G  EORfi  c.     Docfl  she  admit  me  ? 

^^^^^1 

Yellv^l     I  Isave  gniu'd  admiaBion  for  you  aa  a  con 

^^^^H 

Sra  GEor.t.i:.     Thut'^  enough  1  FlI  gam  admissio 

^^^^H 

B^'lf  11^  n  hu^hri^Hl.     Docrs  she  believe  there  is  auy  thi 

^^^^H 

art ': 

^^^^^1 

Vi::j.iv.     It  i^  linv^l  to  know  what  a  woman  believe 

^^^^H 

Sir  Gehuui!,     dux  >Ijo  a«k  no  questions  about  mc? 

^^^^H 

YriLr.r'.T.     ^inidry — She  deaires  to  talk  with  you  1 

^^^^^1 

fort.*  you  1  ii^-r  ij|iini  ytmr  busineas. 

^^^^H 

i^\i:  Gn(jj;ifK-     IJnt  when? 

^^^^H 

Ykltj  ^^     IiiiiuMli:it(  ly.     This  instant 

^^^^H 

^TR  rJi:oi;fn:.     Pii!r]i.     What  hast  thou  teen  doii 

^^^^H 

wbili'!     Why  il'uUi  mrt  tell  me  bo?    Give  me  my  el 

^^^^H 

ynu  Vi  t  Uivt  whh  AVv^al  ? 

^^^^H 

Vrr.s  I  1,     I  liiivc  Tiot  yet  hod  an  opportimtty  of  ta 

^^^^H 

her.     But  ^vo  have  interchanged  fom«  langulthtiig  glam 

^^^^H 

Sir  Gi:out:K.     Let  thee  alone  for  that,  Vellum,  I 

^M 

»I7  tMB  llM  01^  her  tiiraq^  thy  9«stMlfla.    Weill    TUi 
ft  iMMl  tenKiUo  doiL    After  the  buuiett  of  this  di^  is  oiw, 
II  imI»  thae  ft  prewai  of  it    'Twill  beoomo  thaa  mic^tilj. 
TxLLUiL    Hoy  he,  he  I  iroa*d  jon  make  ft  eoijmer  of  jonr 

BWBXd? 

Bnt  OnRf».  Priftheo  dont  be  joonhr,  rm  in  hute.  Hd^ 
e  on  with  my  bend.  • 

Thxiol  And  what  iHll  your  ho-novr  do  inA  yo«r  eiift 
wd? 

Sim  QwoMm.  Why,  ikhhy  thf  gtmtj  wftnto  enlj  mA  t 
Hd  to  H ;  if  ihon  imM^rt  irew  it  wiA  ifae  doek,  tho«  iiratf '^ 
ike  a  most  complete  heathen  philosopher.  But  Where's  mj 
ind? 

Yelluil  a  fine  taper  stick  I  It  is  well  chosen.  I  will  keep 
IS  till  yon  are  sheriff  of  the  county.  It  is  not  my  custom  to  let 
ly  thing  be  lost. 

Sui  George.  Gome,  Yellum,  lead  the  way.  You  most  in- 
oduce  me  to  your  lady.     Thou'rt  the  fittest  fellow  in  the  world 

be  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  to  a  conjurer. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Abioal  crossing  the  stage,  Tinsel  followmg. 

TmsEL.    Nabby,  Nabby,  whither  so  fiist  ? 

Abigal.  Keep  your  hands  to  yourself.  I'm  going  to  cab 
B  steward  to  my  lady. 

Tinsel.  What  ?  Goodman  Two-fold  ?  I  met  him  walking 
th  a  strange  old  fellow  yonder.  I  suppose  he  belongs  to  the 
nily  too.  He  looks  very  antique.  He  must  be  some  of  the 
mitore  of  this  old  mansion-house. 

AbigjlL.    'WViI^  doea  \S[i<^  man  mean?    Don't  think  to  palm 


I^^^^^^s 

■ 

i 
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TiKSEL. 

Prithee,  Nabbj,  tell  me  one  thing;  what 

^^^H 

mm  thou  art 

mj  en  em  J  ? 

^^^^H 

ABtGAL, 

Marry,  bec^\j50  I'm  a  friend  to  my  lady. 

^^^^H 

Tinsel. 

Dost  thou  see  any  tbiog  about  me  tho 

^^^^H 

like  ?     Come  here,  hussy,  gke  me  ft  kins:  dcm't  be  ill 

^^^^H 

Abigal. 

Sir,  I  know  how  to  be  oItiI     {MHaxs  I 

^^^^H 

rogue  wUl  carry  off  roj  lady^  if  I  don*t  take  care. 

^^^^H 

TmsEL. 

Thy  lips  ajTo  as  soft  a^  velvet,  Abigal 

^^^^^1 

thee  &  husband,                    • 

^^^^H 

Abigai.. 

Ay,  now  yon  don't  apeak  idlyj  I  can  talk 

^^^^H 

TiKSEL. 

I  have  one  in  my  eye  for  thee.     Dost  t 

^^^^H 

j-otmg  lusty 

son  of  a  whore? 

^^^^H 

AaiGAL, 

Laud,  bow  you  talk! 

^^^^^1 

TlVSHL. 

Tills  i."^  a  tliundering  dog. 

^^^^H 

AUIGAI.. 

Wliat  i.^  Lc? 

^^^^^H 

Tinsel. 

A  private  gentleman. 

^^^^H 

Abigal. 

Ay  I  wherti  does  he  live  ? 

^^^^H 

TlNSKL. 

In  tlie  Horse  Guards — But  he  has  one  fa 

^^^^H 

ti^U  thee  uf. 

If  thou  must  bear  with  tkat^  Ws  a  m 

^^^^H 

purpoi-e. 

^^^^H 

AUI&AL, 

Pruy.  >rr  Tinsel,  wbtt  may  that  be  ? 

^^^^H 

Tix^Kf.. 

lle'^i  but  five  and  twenty  years  old. 

^^^^H 

AtUGAL. 

'Tis  no  matter  for  his  age,  if  he  Loa  beci 

^^^^^1 

caloj. 

^^^^H 

Ti>>nL. 

Xo  man  better,  child ;  hell  tyo  %  wig,  1 

^^^^H 

tuakc*  a  pa.s;i, 

ahd  swear  with  such  a  grace  as  wonld  maki 

^^^^H 

lesip  to  hoar 

him. 

^^^^H 

Al^K^AL, 

Half  tiiL^!!ic  accomplishments  will  do,  pi 

^^^^H 

has  au  estate 

, — Pniy  wlmt  has  he? 

^^^^^1 

TlXSEL. 

Not  It  fur  tiling. 

^^^^H 

Abioal 

Poi  on  him,  what  do  I  giro  him  the  heai 

^^H 

VOL.  r 

.—14* 

^^^1 

^^^^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^1 

Bos  s  hr  ibifi  I  voa*l  make  it  i^  to  lum. 

Ag*-"--     Eiw  ^ 

Trstxz.  ^1^7  JM^  J9.  <4ifTii,  u  kka  as  I  haTe  married  th] 
dj.  I  caa^  u  nwcari  sii»  oLi  prig  of  a  steward,  and  to  put 
\u  boDcsK  gcBsIifaiaiL.  I  am.  speakxag  ol  into  his  place. 

Abgai-  {As^de, ;  Tliis  fisuov  s  a  fool — III  haye  no  more  to 
ij  to  him. — ^Haik !  mj  Aij'f  a  coming ! 

TixsEL.     Dqwad  ipm  is.  XaK  111  lememher  mj  promise. 

Abigxl.     At,  and  9C  wiH  I  too— to  your  cost.  lAsidU, 

lExit  Abigal. 

Tinsel.  Mj  dear  is  pvrdj  ilted  up  with  a  maid. — But  I 
tall  rid  the  house  of  her. 

Enttr  Lait. 

L.\i>Y.  Oh,  Mr.  Tinsel,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here.  I  am 
Mn»;  to  give  you  au  entertainment,  that  won't  be  disagreeable  to 
u\:u\  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town. — There  may  be  something 
N^Mtiuj;  in  a  conversation  between  a  conjuror,  and  this  conceited 
*  [Aside, 

Vwsv.x .  8he  loves  me  to  distraction,  I  see  that.  (Asidcy- 
rithiv.  widow,  explain  thyself. 

l.\^^^  You  must  know  here  is  a  strange  sort  of  man  come 
1,  >xu  >>ho  undertakes  to  free  the  house  from  this  disturbance. 
u^  ^if\ki\ry\  Ivliovos  him  a  conjurer. 

V.\'-v>       Ay  ;  thy  steward  is  a  deep  one  ! 

\  N.^x       Uo's  to  be  heni  immediately.     It  is  indeed  an  odd 

V  \  ^  ^       Oh  !   I  warrant  he  has  studied  the  black  art!     Ha, 

' .       \*  ho  \\\^t  nn  Oxford  scholar? — Widow,  thy  house  is  the 

M  K  sv^«4s>^KNUuAvily  inhabited  of  any  widow^s  this  day  in  Chris- 
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^miom — I  tliiuk  thy  four  chkf  domastioa  are — a  if itliai 
— ft  fupcrMmuated  steward — a  ghmt — ;iDd  a  c^onjiircT. 

Ladt  {mimicking  Tittsetj.  Ami  jom  wou^d  Iihtb  it 
b^  a  Mihf  wlio  t!i  a  more  ejttraofdin&ry  pcrnon  tkiu 
ttc&e  fonr.  ^ 

TmsEL.  It'ff  a  mtrc  slgu  a,  woaijm  lova«  you^  wlinr 
tatea  yoar  maimer,  (jlsie^^.)— TkoaVt  very  stoart,  mj  d' 
tee !  smoke  the  doctor.  ^ 

Enter  VELLtm  ami  Sm  Oeoeoe  in  Ms  tmfjurer's  , 

Yelll-m.  I  will  Intro daoe  thia  profound  person  to  ^ 
ahip]  and  then  kave  liim  tvitli  joo — 31r,  tkk  ii  tier  bo-i 

Sir  Gkoege,    I  know  it  walL  [Ex 

{Aside^  walking  in  a  musing  pasture.)     Tliat  dm 
The  sight  of  lier  unnutna  ma     I  couM  wttq>  for  to  ode 
not  I  at  the  same  tima,  fool  an  indi|t)atiOE  rise  m  me^  1 
wretch  with  her :  and  yet  I  oatinot  but  sniile  to  e«e 
cotupany  of  her  first  and  Eccond  husband  at  the  same  Ui 

Ladw  Mr.  Tiiisul,  do  you  ipeak  to  him ;  you  ai 
the  eompany  of  men  of  k^mJng, 

Tinsel.  OM  geutlemiin^  thou  dost  not  look  like  a 
ant  of  thii3  world ;  I  i^upposo  thou  art  lately  come  dowi 
stars,     Pr^y  wliat  news  is  stlrrbg  in  the  Zodiac  ? 

Bib,  GBoiidt::.  Nowii  that  ought  to  make  the  h^rt  o; 
tremble,  Mtira  h  now  entering  into  the  first  houfie 
shortly  appear  in  all  liis  dumal  dignities — - 

Tinsel.     Mars  ?  Prithee,  Father  Grey-beard,  ejcpla 

Sir  Gsdhoe,  The  entrance  of  Mari  into  his  house 
the  entrance  nf  a  master  into  this  family — and  that  »ooi 

Ti?;i^EL.  D  ye  hear  that^  widow  ?  The  atara  have  0 
for  *hj  husband,     Thia  house  U  to  ha^e  ^  maaUsr^^^&^i^ 
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— ^Hark  thee  old  Gkdbmy,  ib  not  Man  Tery  like  a  yoo^g  Mow 

call'd  Tom  Tinsel  ? 

Sm  George.     Not  so  much  as  Venus  is  like  this  lady. 

Tinsel.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Doctor ;  these  two  planets  will 
be  in  conjunction  by  and  by ;  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Snt  George  (astde^  VHUking  disturbed).  Curse  on  this  impe^ 
tinent  fop  !  I  shall  scarce  forbear  disooyering  myself— -Madui, 
I  am  told  that  your  house  is  visited  with  strange  noisea. 

Ladt.  And  I  am  told  that  you  can  quiet  them.  I  most  con- 
fess I  had  a  curiosity  to  see  the  person  I  had  heard  so  modi  of; 
and,  indeed,  your  aspect  shows  that  you  have  had  much  e^oi- 
ence  in  the  world.     Tou  must  be  a  very  aged  man. 

Sir  George.  My  aspect  deceires  you ;  what  do  you  think  ii 
my  real  age  ? 

Tinsel.  I  should  guess  thee  within  three  years  of  Hetiiiue- 
lah.     Prithee,  tell  me,  was^t  not  thou  bom  before  the  flood  I 

Ladt.  Truly  I  shou'd  guess  you  to  be  in  your  second  ff 
third  century.  I  warrant  you,  you  have  great  grand-children  witli 
beards  of  a  foot  long. 

Sir  George.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  If  there  be  truth  in  man,  I  wu 
but  five  and  thirty  last  August.  0  I  the  study  of  the  occult  80- 
enoes  makes  a  man's  beard  grow  faster  than  you  would  imigine. 

Ladt.  What  an  escape  you  have  had,  Mr.  Tinsel,  that  job 
were  not  bred  a  scholar  ! 

Tinsel.  And  so  I  fancy,  Doctor,  thou  think'st  me  an  illite- 
rate fellow,  because  I  have  a  smooth  chin  ? 

Sir  George.  Hark  ye,  sir,  a  word  in  your  ear.  You  •«  » 
coxcomb  by  all  the  rules  of  physiognomy :  but  let  that  be  a  se- 
cret between  you  and  me.  [Aside  to  Tinsd 

Lady.     Pray,  Mr.  Tmsel,  what  is  it  the  doctor  whispers? 
Tinsel.     Only  a  compliment,  child,  upon  two  or  three  of  mj 
Afttores.    It  does  not  \>%coiii^  tql^  v^  t«<^%x.Vu 
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Ladt.  Pray,  Doctor,  eKamine  this  genilemaB's  ftce,  and  tdl 
ne  his  fortune. 

Sir  Oeorge.  If  I  may  bcliere  the  lines  of  his  face,  he  likes 
it  better  than  I  do,  or-«~than  you  do,  fidr  lady. 

Tinsel.     Widow,  I  hope  now  tbou'rt  conyinc'd  he's  a  cheat 

Ladt.     For  my  part  I  beliere  he's  a  witch — go  on  Doctor. 

Sir  George.     He  will  be  cross'd  in  love ;  and  that  soon. 

TiifSEL.  Prithee,  Doctor,  tell  as  ^e  truth.  Dost  not  thou 
hve  in  Moorfields  ? ' 

.    Sir  Oeorob.     Take  my  word  for  it,  ihon  shalt  never  live  in 
myiady  Truman's  mansion-house. 

Tinsel.  Pray,  old  gentleman,  hast  thou  never  been  pluck'd 
by  the  beard  when  thou  wert  saucy  ? 

Ladt.  Nay,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  are  angry  I  do  you  think  I 
irou'd  marry  a  man  that  dares  not  have  his  fortune  told? 

Sir  George.  Let  him  be  angry — I  matter  not — ^he'is  but 
ihort-liv'd.     He  will  soon  die  of — 

Tinsel.  Come,  come,  speak  out,  old  Hocus,  he,  he,  he !  this 
iellow  makes  me  burst  with  laughing.  [I^brces  a  laugh. 

Sir  George.  He  will  soon  die  of  a  fright — or  of  the — ^let  me 
lee  your  nose — Ay — 'tis  so ! 

Tinsel.  You  son  of  a  whore  I  I'll  run  ye  through  the  body. 
[  never  yet  made  the  sun  shine  through  a  conjurer — 

Ladt.     Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel !  you  will  not  kill  an  old  man  ? 

Tinsel.     An  old  man  I  the  dog  says  he's  but  five  and  thirty. 

Ladt.  Oh,  fy,  Mr.  Tinsel !  I  did  not  think  you  could  have 
>een  so  passionate ;  I  hate  a  passionate  man.  Put  up  your  sword, 
>r  I  must  never  see  you  again. 

Tinsel.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  was  but  in  jest,  my  dear.     I  had  a 

1  Art  thon  of  Bethlem's  noble  <K>Uege  free, 
Stark,  staring  mad.  DsTDVir. 

BedUm  had  been  removed  a  few  years  before  to  l&00T&^\da.    ^u^  «\iA 
hs  letter  6rom  tbegeatlenmn  in  Moorfields,  in  the  SpecVAtoT. — ^C^, 


u  bf  ft  MMAm  m 

W>M  bot  kaTe  drilTd  m  fitilc  eTclei  lio] 
vbfliv  be  bad  ut  emogk  Id  «lBee  ll  ii]>  In 
6m  OeoEce.  CMmf«  Is  bsi  ill  alian 
teov,  If  i!TBr  I  meet  thet  •^Icit  tboti  ^lall 
&tkwt  WfmpGfUM  li«utid»f  tliitf  WMkL 

Trnxm-.     Harkftjliftl  \ 

LAHf .    Well,  ietffied  aiff  j<m  ar«  to  g 

i>0t  of  y&oT  oontigt.     Or  if  yon  wiU  shi 

Tdhkl.     AnJ  loolt  je,  old  g«Dt]eii«uk, 

business  well,  1  can  tell  thee  by  the  little 
wilt  be  tossM  in  a  blanket  before  ten.  T 
to  send  thee  back  to  the  stars  again. 

Sir  George.  I'll  go  and  prepare  my 
— And,  lady,  as  you  expect  they  shouM  c 
treat  that  fellow  with  the  contempt  he  dcs 

Tinsel.  The  sauciest  dog  I  ever  ta 
life! 

Lady.  Methinks  he's  a  diverting  fel 
no  fool. 

Tinsel.  No  fool  I  Ay,  but  thou  dost 
jurer. 

Lady.     Truly  I  don't  know  what  to 
solv'd  to  employ  him  however.     When  i 
we  often  try  remedies  that  we  have  no  gre 

Enter  Abigal. 

Abigal.     Madam,  the  tea  is  ready  in 
dered. 
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liADT.  Come,  Mr.  Tinsel,  we  may  there  talk  of  this  Bubject 
DOre  at  leisure.  [Exeunt  Lady  and  Tinsd. 

Abigal  s(da.  Sure  never  any  lady  had  such  servants  as  mine 
aas  I  Well,  if  I  get  this  thousand  pound,  I  hope  to  have  some 
rf  my  own.  Let  me  see,  I'll  have  a  pretty  tight  girl — just  such 
u  I  was  ten  years  ago  (I'm  afraid  I  may  say  twenty) — she  shall 
liess  me  and  flatter  me— for  I  will  be  fiatter'd,  that's  pos  I  My 
ady's  cast  suits  will  serve  her  after  I  have  given  them  the  wear- 
ing. Besides,  when  I  am  worth  a  thousand  pound,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly carry  off  the  steward — Madam  Vellum ! — ^how  prettily  that 
irill  sound  I  here,  bring  out  Madam  Vellum's  chaise — nay,  I  do 
not  know  but  it  may  be  a  chariot — It  will  break  the  attorney's 
•vife's  heart — for  I  shall  take  place  of  every  body  in  the  parish 
bni  my  lady.  If  I  have  a  son,  he  shall  be  call'd  Fantome.  But 
Bee  Mr.  Vellum,  as  I  could  wish.  I  know  his  humour,  and  will 
do  my  utmost  to  gain  his  heart. 

Enter  Vellum  loith  a  pint  of  sack. 

Vellum.  Mrs.  Abigal,  don't  I  break  in  upon  you  unseason- 
ably? 

Abigal.  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Vellum,  your  visits  are  always  season- 
able. 

Vellum  I  have  brought  with  me  a  taste  of  fresh  Canary, 
which  I  think  is  delicious. 

Abigal.     Pray  set  it  down — I  have  a  dram  glass  just  by — 

[^Brings  in  a  rummer, 
Xll  pledge  you ;  my  lady's  good  health. 

Vellum.     And  your  own  with  it — sweet  Mrs.  AbigaL 

Abigal.  Pray,  good  Mr.  Vellum,  buy  me  a  little  parcel  of 
tiuB  sack,  and  put  it  under  the  article  of  tea — I  would  not  have 
tuy  name  appear  to  it. 

YiELLVM.    Mrs.  Abigal,  your  name  seldom  aigi^^QQiX%  *\Si.  TSil 
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UDb — and  yet — if  joa  will  allow  me  a  meny  ezpreifflMi^Tov 
hare  been  always  in  my  books,  Mrs.  AbigaL     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Abigai.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Mr.  Yellnm,  yon  are  soeh  a  dry  jest- 
ing man! 

Yellux.  Why,  truly,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  have  been  loddi^  onr 
my  papers — and  I  find  yon  haye  been  a  long  time  my  debtor. 

Abigal.     Yonr  debtor ;  for  what  Mr.  Yellnm  ? 

Yellum.  For  my  heart,  Mrs.  Abigal — ^And  onr  teooiali 
will  not  be  balanc'd  between  ns,  till  I  have  yonrs  in  ezdumge  ftr 
it     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Abigal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Yon  are  the  most  gallant  dun,  Mr. 
Yellnm. 

Yelluic.  Bat  I  am  not  ns'd  to  be  paid  by  words  only,  Nn 
Abigal !  when  will  yon  be  ont  of  my  debt  ? 

Abigal.  Oh,  Mr.  Yellnm,  you  make  one  blosh — ^My  homU* 
service  to  you. 

Yellum.  I  must  answer  you,  Mrs.  Abigal,  in  the  eoimtij 
phrase — *  Your  love  is  sufficient'     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Abigal.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  I  must  own  I  love  a  men; 
man  I 

Yellum.  Let  me  see,  how  long  is  it,  Mrs.  Abigal,  nnee  I 
first  broke  my  mind  to  you — It  was,  I  think,  Undecimo  GuUdm 
— ^We  have  oonvers'd  together  these  fifteen  years — and'yet,  Mn- 
Abigal,  I  must  drink  to  our  better  acquaintance.  He,  he,  he,— 
Mrs.  Abigal,  you  know  I  am  naturally  jocose. 

Abigal.  Ah,  you  men  love  to  make  sport  with  us  sillj  eret* 
tures. 

Yellum.  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  have  a  trifle  about  me,  whidi  I 
wou'd  willingly  make  you  a  present  of.  It  is,  indeed,  b»t » 
little  toy. 

Abigal.    You  axe  always  exceedingly  obliging. 
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Vellum.    It  is  bat  a  little  toy — scarce  worth  your  accept 

Abioal.  Pray  do  not  keep  me  in  suspense ;  what  is  it,  Mr. 
Tellum? 

Vellum.     A  silver  thimble. 

Abigal.     I  always  said  Mr.  Vellum  was  a  generous  lover. 

Vellum.  But  I  must  put  it  on  myself,  Mrs.  Abigal — ^Tou 
tsfo  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger — ^I  must  take  the  freedom  to 
■lute  it 

Abioal.  Oh  fye  !  you  make  me  ashamed,  Mr.  Vellum ;  how 
an  you  do  so  ?    I  protest  I  am  in  such  a  confusion. — 

[Afeign'd  struggle. 

Vellum.  This  finger  is  not  the  finger  of  idleness ;  it  bears 
he  honourable  scars  of  the  needle— But  why  are  you  so  cruel  as 
wt  to  pare  your  nails  ? 

Abioal.  Oh,  I  vow  you  press  it  so  hard !  pray  give  me  my 
Knger  again. 

Vellum.  This  middle  finger,  Mrs.  Abigal,  has  a  pretty 
idghbour — A  weddmg  ring  would  become  it  mightily — He, 
le,  he! 

Abigal.  You're  so  full  of  your  jokes.  Ay,  but  where  must 
[  find  one  for  it  ? 

Vellum.  I  design  this  thimble  only  as  the  forerunner  of  it, 
they  will  set  off  each  other,  and  are — ^indeed  a  twofold  emblem. 
The  first  will  put  you  in  mind  of  being  a  good  housewife,  and  the 
other  of  being  a  good  wife.     Ha,  ha,  ha !  • 

Abigal.     Tes,  yes,  I  see  you  laugh  at  me. 

Vellum.     Indeed  I  am  serious. 

Abigal.  I  thought  you  had  quite  forsaken  me — I  am  sure 
you  cannot  forget  the  many  repeated  vows  and  promises  you 
frrmerly  made  me. 

Yellum.    I  Bhon  W  aa  booh  ibiget  the  multiplioalVm  \j|^A!^ 


»SK*  — ^  imir  ii 
A  1.  utmuig  cf  aoc     Toir  ^Mcrr  snsc  a 

ML  i«r  Ti   X — yrmi*Tt  jrr  assr   ni«f  ^m 

JLnTw^M^^      Jksrrj  tnn      icj  jivc.  3»k  ■ 

TiMit  J'^'"^^  lUt^aeil  ^v'siK'i  «Bd  all  tke  • 
r<«  wi  I  fiic«^  be  dkearded  bcfite  ti 

Vjr/.Lf;jc  Prithee,  Fwcei  one,  does  » 
'ihfmfAU  of  marriage  out  of  her  head  ? 

AtnoAL.  Thi«  drum,  my  dear,  if  it  be 
D/i  Ujm  than  a  tbotuiand  poand  in  our  way. 

Vkllvm.     Ay,  say'fit  thou  so,  my  turth 

Abioal.  JiillOA  we   are  now  aa  good 


AL.     fimoa  we   a 
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eaa  mlmost  as  good  as  man  and  wife — I  ought  to  conoeal  no- 
Jng  from  you. 

Yellum.  Certainly  my  dove,  not  from  thy  yoke-fellow,  thy 
Blpmate,  thy  own  fiesh  and  blood  I 

AmoAL.  Hush  1  I  hear  Mr.  Tinsers  langh,  my  lady  and  he 
"e  coming  this  way;  if  you  will  take  a  torn  without,  I'll  tell  yon 
m  whole  contriyance. 

Yellum.     Giye  me  your  hand,  chicken. 

Abigal.     Here,  take  it,  yon  have  my  heart  already. 

Yellxtm.    We  shall  have  much  issue.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I. 
Enter  vellum  and  butler. 

Yellum.  John,  I  have  certain  orders  to  give  you — and 
before  be  attentive 

Butler.  Attentive  I  Ay,  let  me  alone  for  that. — I  suppose 
M  means  being  sober.  [Aside, 

Vellum.  You  know  I  have  always  recommended  to  you  a 
Mthod  in  your  business,  I  wou'd  have  your  knives  and  forks, 
foor  spoons  and  napkins,  your  plates  and  glasses,  laid  in  a 
aeihod. 

Butler.  Ah,  Master  Yellum,  you  are  such  a  sweet  spoken 
Bin,  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  receive  your  orders. 

Yellum.  Method,  John,  makes  business  easy,  it  banishes  all 
^lexity  and  confusion  out  of  families. 

Butler.     How  he  talks !  I  cou'd  hear  him  all  day. 

Yellum.  And  now,  John,  let  me  know  whether  your  t&bW 
S&en^  jour  side-bo&rd,  jour  cellar ,  and  every  thing  e\&^  inSiifiaai 


un(>^nSlA&^  mximal.  a  ]%flrMm  of  m  twah 

Ys^^i^      Thj  cvoiraut  IS  not  mmifli 

K-rr-jai      Hi '  1  ini3<«r$!tii&d  Ton,  k 

Veij.'.  m      H*'  is  noArnod,  m&d  be  iB 

Kid  ke  h»tli  i>v>  Ward.     H«  is  dd,  and  hi 

Bm.xx.     How  dimnuiuriT  he  tilka 

him,  TOO  coqM  mike  a  riddle.     The  » 

How  do  Tou  make  that  out.  Master  Velh 

Veixtm.     Tkou  bast  beard  of  a  sod 

recovering  bis  yontb.     Such  is  tbis  sage ) 

Butler.     Naj,  'tis  no  wonder  a  conjuj 

pent. 

Vellum.  Wben  he  has  thrown  afl 
fllongh  that  bangs  about  him,  he'll  come  oi 
tleman  as  ey^joi  aeeu  Va  ^^:a&\iox>&^ 
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Butler.    Does  lie  intend  to  rap  in  liifl  slongh  f 

Vellum.     That  time  will  show. 

Butler.  Well,  I  have  not  a  head  for  these  things.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Yellnm,  I  have  not  understood  one  word  you  have  said  this 
half  hour. 

Tjelluic  I  did  not  intend  thou  should'st — ^But  to  our  bnsi- 
less — Let  there  be  a  table  spread  in  the  great  halL  Let  your 
)ot8  and  glasses  be  wash'd,  and  in  a  readiness.  Bid  the  cook 
toride  a  plentiful  supper,  and  see  that  all  the  servants  be  in 
heir  best  liveries. 

Butler.  Ay,  now  I  understand  every  word  you  say.  But  I 
rou'd  rather  hear  you  talk  a  little  in  that  t'other  way. 

Yellum.  I  shall  explain  to  thee  what  I  have  said  by  and 
y. — ^Bid  Susan  lay  two  pillows  upon  your  lady's  bed. 

BuTLEE.  Two  pillows !  Madam  won't  sleep  upon  'em  both  1 
he  is  not  a  double  woman  too? 

Yellum.  She  will  sleep  upon  neither.  But  hark,  Mrs. 
Lbigal  I  I  think  I  hear  her  chiding  the  cook-maid. 

Butler.  Then  I'll  away,  or  it  will  be  my  turn  next;  she,  I 
m  sure,  speaks  plain  English,  one  may  easily  understand  every 
ord  she  says.  lEzit  Butler. 

Yellum  solus. 

Yellum.  Servants  are  good  for  nothings  unless  they  have  an 
pinion  of  the  person's  understanding  who  has  the  direction  of 
2em — But  see  Mrs.  Abigal !  she  has  a  bewitching  countenance, 
wish  I  may  not  be  tempted  to  marry  her  in  good  earnest. 

Enter  Abioal. 

Abigal.     Hal  Mr.  Yellum. 

Yellum.     What  brings  my  sweet  one  hither  ? 

Abioal.     I  am  coming  to  speak  to  my  fxWidL  \»i9iDa3A  ^% 


iiiRi  rnnwi  VM  iM»     m^  lit,  nt . 

AmoAL. 

T«  wK  ahnm  W  n^ 

Vkllitm. 

Adie*.  MMdlnmthtmg 

^m\^. 

AmuAL. 

How  can  jcm  kare  one  so 

<^'  till  I  not) 

you  agaiiL 

V^fltVM. 

Adieu  my  pretty  one 

V^Ws*  M. 

Adieu  Bweet  Mr.  YeOvm. 

VV^  \  VAI 

My  pretty  one — 

V^lrtV^V^ 

IVnr  Mr.  Vellum  I 

\VA|VV>I 

My  pretty  one  I 

Abioal  sola. 

V**-\^vv      <  V*>ni>  him — if  I  can  but  get 

[Fhntome  gin 

drumh 

V^vvv      lU  *  lhrtH>  raps  upon  the  dru] 

Vvm*v  %m4  ^  i^^v^l  upon,  when  ho  had  a  mi 

IR 
V»wv4>vw      Ywy  wll,  I  hear  you;  coi 
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Scene  opens,  and  Fantome  comes  out, 

Abigal.  You  may  leave  your  dram  in  the  wardrobe,  till  you 
ire  occasion  for  it. 

Fantome.     Well,  Mrs.  Abigal,  I  want  to  hear  what  is  a-doing 
the  world. 

Abioal.  You  are  a  very  inquisitive  spirit.  But  I  most  tell 
m,  if  yon  do  not  take  care  of  yourself,  you  will  be  laid  this 
^foing. 

Fantome  I  have  overheard  something  of  that  matter.  But 
t  me  alone  for  the  doctor — 111  engage  to  give  a  good  account 
fhim.  I  am  more  in  pain  about  Tinsel  When  a  lady's  in  the 
Kse,  I'm  more  afraid  of  one  fop  than  twenty  conjurers. 

Abioal.     To  tell  you  truly,  he  presses  his  attacks  with  so' 
nch  impudence,  that  he  has  made  more  progress  with  my  lady 
1  two  days,  than  you  did  in  two  months. 

Fantome.  I  shall  attack  her  in  another  manner,  if  thou 
ost  but  procure  me  another  interview.  There's  nothing  makes 
lover  so  keen,  as  being  kept  up  in  the  dark. 

Abigal.  Pray  no  more  of  your  distant  bows,  your  respectful 
nnpliments — Really,  Mr.  Fantome,  you're  only  fit  to  make  love 
ffoss  a  tea-table. 

Fantome.  My  dear  girl,  I  can't  forbear  hugging  thee  for  thy 
lod  advic& 

Abigal.  Ay,  now  I  have  some  hopes  of  you ;  but  why  don't 
m  do  so  to  my  lady  ? 

Fantome.  Child,  I  always  thought  your  lady  loved  to  be 
eited  with  respect. 

Abioal.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Fantome,  there  is  not  so  great  a 
ftrence  between  woman  and  woman,  as  you  imagine.  You  see 
bifel  has  nothing  but  his  sauciness  to  recommend  him. 

FANTDMr.     Tinsel  ia  too  great  a  coxcomb  io  \>e  cai^il^<b  ^\ 
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loYe — And  let  me  tell  thee,  Abigal,  a  man  who  ia  rinoere  in  hii 
passion,  makes  but  a  very  awlnrard  profession  of  it — But  FlI 
mend  my  manners. 

Abigal.  Aj,  or  you'll  never  gain  a  widow — Come,  I  most 
tutor  you  a  little ;  suppose  me  to  be  my  lady,  and  let  me  see  liov 
you'll  behave  yourself. 

Fantome.  I'm  afraid,  child,  we  han't  time  fiir  soeh  a  peee 
of  mummery. 

Abioal.  Oh,  it  will  be  quickly  over,  if  you  play  your  put 
well 

Famtome.  Why  then,  dear  Mrs.  Ab— I  mean  myXadj 
Truman. 

Abioal.     Ay  1  but  you  han't  saluted  me. 

Fantome.  That's  right;  faith  I  forgot  that  circomstsBoe. 
{Kisses  her,)     Nectar  and  Ambrosia ! 

Abigal.     That's  very  well — 

Fantome.  How  long  must  I  be  condemned  to  liDgaiah! 
when  shall  my  sufferings  have  an  end  !  My  life !  my  happiness, 
my  all  is  wound  up  in  you — 

Abigal.     Well  1  why  don't  you  squeeze  my  hand  ? 

Fantome.     What,  thus? 

Abigal.  Thus  ?  Ay — Now  throw  your  arm  about  my  mid- 
dle ;  hug  me  closer. — You  are  not  afraid  of  hurting  me !  Now 
pour  forth  a  volley  of  rapture  and  nonsense,  till  you  are  out  of 
breath. 

Fantome.  Transport  and  ecstasy  I  where  am  I! — my  life,  mj 
bliss  I — I  rage,  I  burn,  I  bleed,  I  die. 

Abigal.     Go  on,  go  on. 

Fantome.  Flames  and  darts — Bear  me  to  the  gloomy  shide, 
rooks  and  grottoes — ^flowers,  zephyrs,  and  purling  streams. 

Abigal.  Oh !  Mr.  Fantome,  you  have  a  tongue  would  nndo 
a  vestal  I    You  were  bom  for  the  ruin  of  our  sex. 
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Fantoms.    This  will  do  then,  Abigal  ? 

Abigal.  Ay,  this  is  talking  like  a  lover.  Though  I  only 
represent  my  lady,  I  take  a  pleasure  in  hearing  you.  Well,  o' 
my  conscience  when  a  man  of  sense  has  a  little  dash  of  the  ooz- 
comb  in  him,  no  woman  can  resist  him.  Oto  on  at  this  rate,  and 
the  thousand  pound  is  as  good  as  in  my  pocket. 

Fantove.  I  shall  think  it  an  age  till  I  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  this  lesson  in  practice. 

Abioal.  You  may  do  it  soon,  if  you  make  good  use  of  your 
time ;  Mr.  Tinsel  will  be  here  with  my  lady  at  eight,  and  at  nine 
the  conjurer  is  to  take  you  in  hand. 

Fantoue.     Let  me  alone  with  both  of  them. 

Abioal.  Well  1  fore-wamM,  forearmM.  Oet  into  your  box, 
and  I'll  endeavour  to  dispose  every  thing  in  your  favour. 

IFantome  goes  in.     Exit  Abigal, 

Enter  Vellum. 

Vellum.  Mrs.  Abigal  is  withdrawn. — I  was  in  hopes  to 
have  heard  what  passed  between  her  and  her  invisible  corres- 
pondent 

Enter  Tinsel. 

Tinsel,     Vellum !     Vellum ! 

Vellum.     Vellum !     We  are,  methinks,  very  familiar ;  I  am 
not  used  to  be  called  so  by  any  but  their  ho-nours.      (Aside,) 
— What  would  you,  Mr.  Tinsel  ? 

Tinsel.     Let  me  beg  a  favour  of  thee,  old  gentleman. 

Vellum.     What  ig  that,  good  sir  ? 

Tinsel.  Prithee,  run  and  fetch  me  the  rent-roll  of  thy  lady's 
estate. 

Vellum.     The  rent-roll  ? 

TOI,.   I. — 15 
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Tinsel.  The  rent-roll?  Ay,  the  rent-roll  1  dost  not  undeh 
stand  what  that  means  ? 

Vellum.     Why  ?  have  you  thoughts  of  purchasing  of  it? 

Tinsel.  Thou  hast  hit  it,  old  boy ;  that  is  my  very  iotea- 
tion. 

Yelluh.     The  purchase  will  be  considerable. 

Tinsel.  And  for  that  reason  I  have  bid  thy  lady  very  high- 
She  is  to  have  no  less  for  it  than  this  entire  person  of  mine. 

Vellum.  Is  your  whole  estate  personal,  Mr.  Tinsel  t—li«, 
he,  he ! 

Tinsel.  Why,  you  queer  old  dog,  you  don't  pretend  to  jeit, 
d'ye  ?  Look  ye,  Vellum,  if  you  think  of  being  continued  my  stew- 
ard, you  must  learn  to  walk  with  your  toes  out 

Vellum.     An  insolent  companion !  [Aside, 

Tinsel.  Thou'rt  confounded  rich,  I  sec,  by  that  dangling  of 
thy  arms. 

Vellum.     An  ungracious  bird !  [Aside, 

Tinsel.     Thou  shalt  lend  me  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds. 

Vellum.     A  very  profligate  !  [Aside. 

Tinsel.  Look  ye,  Vellum,  I  intend  to  be  kind  to  you— I'll 
borrow  some  money  of  you. 

Vellum.  I  cannot  but  smile  to  consider  the  disappointment 
this  young  fellow  will  meet  with ;  I  will  make  myself  merry  with 
him.  (Aside.)  And  so,  Mr.  Tinsel,  you  promise  you  will  be  a 
very  kind  master  to  me  ?  [Stifling  a  laugh. 

Tinsel.  What  will  you  give  for  a  life  in  the  house  you 
live  in  ? 

Vellum.  What  do  you  think  of  five  hundred  pounds  ?— H», 
ha,  ha ! 

Tinsel.     That's  too  little. 

Vellum.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  I  shall  give  you — And  I 
will  offer  you  two  reasons  for  it 
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TmsEL.     Prithee,  what  are  they  ? 

Vellum.  First,  because  the  tenement  is  not  in  your  dis- 
posal ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  never  will  be  in  your  disposal : 
and  80  fare  you  well,  good  Mr.  Tinsel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  You  will 
pardon  me  for  being  jocular.  [Exit  Vellum, 

Tinsel.  This  rogue  is  as  saucy  as  the  conjurer;  I'll  be 
hang'd  if  they  are  not  a-kin. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  Mr.  Tinsel !  what,  all  alone  ?  You  free-thinkers  are 
great  admirers  of  solitude. 

Tinsel.  No,  faith,  I  have  been  talking  with  thy  steward ;  a 
very  grotesque  figure  of  a  fellow,  the  very  picture  of  one  of  our 
benchers.     How  can  you  bear  his  conversation  ? 

Lady.  I  keep  him  for  my  steward,  and  not  my  companion. 
He's  a  sober  man. 

Tinsel.  Yes,  yes,  he  looks  like  a  put — a  queer  old  dog  as 
ever  I  saw  in  my  life  :  we  must  turn  him  off,  widow.  He  cheats 
thee  confoundedly,  I  see  that. 

Lady.  Indeed  you're  mistaken,  he  has  always  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  very  honest  man. 

Tinsel.     What,  I  suppose  he  goes  to  church. 

Lady.     Goes  to  church  !  so  do  you  too,  I  hope. 

Tinsel.     I  would  for  once,  widow,  to  make  sure  of  you. . 

Lady.  Ah,  Mr.  Tinsel,  a  husband  who  would  not  continue 
to  go  tbitl>er,  would  quickly  forget  the  promises  he  made  there. 

Tinsel.  Faith,  very  innocent,  and  very  ridiculous  !  Well 
then,  I  warrant  thee,  widow,  thou  would'st  not  for  the  world 
marry  a  Sabbath-breaker ! 

Lady.  Truly,  they  generally  come  to  a  bad  end.  I  remember 
die  conjurer  told  you  you  were  short-liv'd. 

Tinsel.     The  conjurer  !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 


hjkpt^     I  mvk  the  imtl  doei  mat  \qv^  m 
Tmmmt^    Tlicm  art  thm  idol  I  »(lar& 
difviitiatt — ^Pntbeo,   wmIow,  btfl    Ihim    q 

Ii4VT«    TImi  nail  Inf  odenl  felW  I  nf  ei 
I  tfth^  nolkw  tliiiit  kftst  m  gKil 
in  tlis  bvaai?,  irUl0W. 

T.  *  '      M-  T'-*-'   '-^-'T  •iTi*  s  Yctr  obiK 

TiNSEZ.  Thy  large  silver  cistern  wen 
ooAch ;  and  half  a  dozen  salvers  that  I  i 
might  be  toni'd  into  six  as  pretty  horses 
the  nng. 

•  Ladt.  You  have  a  very  good  fane 
pretty  transformations  you  could  make  in  n 
where  'twill  end. 

Tinsel.  Then  I  observe,  child,  you  ht 
Tioes  of  gilt  plate ;  we'd  eat  always  in  Chin 

Ladt.  I  perceive  you  are  an  excellent  n 
joa  hare  taken  an  inventory  of  my  goods  I 

Tinsel.  Now,  hark  ye,  widow,  to  shoi 
have  for  yoo — 

Ladt.     Very  well,  let  me  hear. 

TmsEL.     Yoa  have  an  old-fashioned  go] 
tgtn  of  a  saint  upon  the  lid  on^t. 
-    Ladt.    I  have :  what  then  ? 

TmssL.  Why,  look  ye,  I'd  sell  the  cai 
saint  for  is  mock  money  as  they'd  fetch,  w 
lata  a  diamntid  buckb,  £Uid  make  yim  u  {rrui 

La^dt.     Pit-  iiMiii  Hiiniottit  w  *^ 
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pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  don't  dispose  of  my  goods  before  you  are  sore 
of  my  person.  I  find  yon  have  taken  a  great  affection  to  my 
moYeables. 

Tinsel.     My  dear,  I  love  every  thing  that  belongs  to  you. 

Ladt.  I  see  you  do,  sir,  you  need  not  make  any  protesta- 
tions upon  that  subject. 

Tinsel.  Pho,  pho,  my  dear,  we  are  growing  serious ;  and, 
let  me  tell  you,  that's  the  very  next  step  to  being  dull.  Gome, 
Hiat  pretty  face  was  never  made  to  look  grave  with. 

Ladt.  Believe  me,  sir,  whatever  you  may  think,  marriage  is 
a  serious  subject. 

Tinsel.  For  that  very  reason,  my  dear,  let  us  get  over  it  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Lady.  I  shou'd  be  very  much  in  haste  for  a  husband,  if  1 
married  within  fourteen  months  after  Sir  George's  decease. 

Tinsel.  Pray,  my  dear,  let  me  ask  you  a  question ;  dost  not 
ihou  think  that  Sir  George  is  as  dead  at  present,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  he  will  be  a  twelvemonth  hence  ? 

Ladt.     Yes  :  but  decency,  Mr.  Tinsel — 

Tinsel.  Or  dost  thou  think  thou'lt  be  more  a  widow  then 
than  thou  art  now  ? 

Ladt.  The  world  would  say  I  never  lov'd  my  first  hus- 
band. 

Tinsel.  Ah,  my  dear,  they  wou'd  say  you  lov*d  your  second  ; 
and  they  wou'd  own  I  deserv'd  it,  for  I  shall  love  thee  most  in- 
ordinately. 

Ladt.     But  what  wou'd  people  think  ? 

Tinsel.  Think  !  why  they  wou'd  think  thee  the  mirror  of 
widow-hood. — That  a  woman  shou'd  live  fourteen  whole  months 
after  the  decease  of  her  spouse,  without  having  engaged  herself. 
Why,  about  town,  we  know  many  a  woman  of  quality's  second 
husband  several  years  before  the  death  of  the  first 
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Lady.  Ay,  I  know  you  wits  have  y  »iir  oommon-plaoe  jetti 
upon  us  poor  widows. 

Tlnsel.  I'll  tell  you  a  story,  widow ;  I  know  a  certain  lady 
who,  considering  the  craiiness  of  her  husband,  had,  in  case  of 
mortality,  engaged  herself  to  two  young  fellows  of  my  aoqutint- 
ance.  They  grew  such  desperate  rivals  for  her,  while  her  hus- 
band was  alive,  that  one  of  them  pink'd  the  t'other  in  a  duel 
But  the  good  lady  was  no  sooner  a  widow,  but  what  did  my  dow- 
ager do  ?  Why  faith,  being  a  woman  of  honour,  she  mairied  i 
third,  to  whom,  it  seems,  she  had  given  her  first  promise. 

Ladt.     And  this  is  a  true  story  upon  your  own  knowledge? 

Tinsel.  Every  tittle,  as  I  hope  to  be  marry'd,  or  never  It- 
lieve  Tom  Tinsel. 

Ladt.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  do  you  call  this  talking  like  a  wit, 
or  like  a  rake  ? 

Tinsel.  Innocent  enough.  He,  he,  he  !  Why  I  where's  tlw 
difference,  my  dear  ? 

Ladt.  Yes,  Mr.  Tinsel,  the  only  man  I  ever  loved  m  mj 
life,  had  a  great  deal  of  the  one,  and  nothing  of  the  other  in 
him. 

Tinsel.  Nay,  now  you  grow  vapourish ;  thoult  b^gin  to 
&ncy  thou  hear'st  the  drum  by  and  by. 

Lady.  If  you  had  been  here  last  night  about  this  time,  yon 
would  not  have  been  so  meny. 

TmsEL.  About  this  time,  say^st  thou  ?  Gome,  foith,  for  the 
humour's  sake,  we'll  sit  down  and  listen. 

Lady.     I  will,  if  you'll  promise  to  be  serious. 

Tinsel.  Serious  1  never  fear  me,  child.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  I>ost 
not  hear  him  ? 

Ladt.  You  break  your  word  already.  Pray,  Mr.  Tinsel,  do 
Sftu  laugh  to  show  your  wit  or  your  teeth  ? 

TonsL.    Why,  both  I  my  dear — I*m  glad,  however,  thai  aho 
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has  taken  notice  of  my  teeth,     (Asid^.)    But  yon  lo<^ 
diild ;  I  fiujey  thou  beaj'at  tbe  dram,  dost  BOt  ? 

Ladt.     Don't  talk  8d  roehlj. 

TiNSBL*     Why,  my  dear^  yon  couM  not  look  mortj 
jQVi  had  LucIfer^B  druiu-major  m  your  house* 

Laby,     Mr,  Tinaelf  I  most  deeire  to  see  yon  no  il 
if  you  do  not  leave  this  idle  way  of  talfciog- 

Tinsel,     Child,  I  thougbt  I  hud  told  yon  what  is  i 
of  spiritfif  as  we  were  drinking  ti  dkh  of  tea  hut 
There  ia  no  £uch  thiog,  I  give  Lhoo  my  word, 

Ladt.     Oh,  Mr.   Tiosel,  your  authonty  most   bJ 
weigbt  to  tboi^e  lb  at  koow  you* 

Tix«EL,     Fur  my  part^  ehild,  I  have  made  my  a 
those  poiiiti^. 

Lady.     Sure  nutljiiij^;;  was  ever  like  tbis  fellow^s  ' 
his  i^norartfc, 

T 1  \ '^  c  T»     111   till  t  Ij  ee  what,  now,  widow  —  I  wo  I 
by  tbc  hulp  uf  a  ivbitc  .skuet  and  a  peDcy- worth  of  liukl 
nigbt,  to  fri^-^hti  u  V'^u  a  xxhole  country  village  out  of  tb 
and   I  be  vieur  in  ha    \\ui   bargain*     (Drum  itciiis.) — Iln 
wijat.  THhisi^  is  tbrit '     Hiavca  defend  us  !  thia  is  more  i 

LAr^r.     It  borUs  iumh!  terrible  than  ever. 

T^^rlJL,     Tis  viry  ilreadfull     What  a  dog  have 
^jn?:ik  -'tgaiiisL  my  ejniseioDce,  only  to  Bbow  my  parts! 

L.uiv.     It  i-oiiirH  nearer  and  nearer,     I  wish  youl 
angL'p^d  it  by  ycnir  tnrflisli  dieeourse, 

TrvM^i,.     IiEiItj'l,  njudaiii,  I  did  not  speak  from  ml 
bup*^  It  will  du  ini-  11' 1  burt  for  A  llttlo  hanulejis  railler 

L.u>v.     HnrudL'SH,  i lye  call  it f  il  beatfl  hard  by 
WOuM  bn.ak  tbr'HiL'^Ii  tbe  walL 

Trsst:L.     Wbut    n  ^levil  had  I  to  do  With  a  wlutil 
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ACTY. 

SOENE   I. 

Enter  Sir  George  in  his  eanjurer^s  hoMt,  the  Butler  marching 
he/ore  him  with  two  large  candles^  and  the  two  Sertants  coming 
after  him^  one  bringing  a  little  tablc^  and  another  a  chair, 

Butler.  An't  please  your  worship,  Mr.  Conjurer,  the 
steward  has  given  all  of  us  orders  to  do  whatsoever  yon  shall  bid 
ns,  and  to  pay  you  the  same  respect  as  if  you  were  our  master. 

Sir  George.     Thou  say'st  well. 

Gardener.  An't  please  your  conjurership's  worship,  shall  I 
set  the  table  down  here  ? 

Sir  George.     Here,  Peter. 

Gardener.     Peter ! — ^he  knows  Hay  name  by  his  learning. 

[Aside. 

Coachman.  I  have  brought  you,  reverend  sir,  the  largest 
elbow-chair  in  the  house  ;  'tis  that  the  steward  sits  in  when  he 
holds  a  court. 

Sir  George.     Place  it  there. 

Butler.     Sir,  will  you  please  to  want  any  thing  else  ? 

Sir  George.     Paper,  and  a  pen  and  ink. 

BuTLEfe.  Sir,  I  believe  we  have  paper  that  is  fit  Cor  your 
purpose !  my  lady's  mourning  paper,  that  is  black'd  at  the  edges 
— wou'd  you  chuse  to  write  with  a  crow  quill? 

Sir  George.     There  is  none  better. 

Butler.  Coachman,  go  fetch  the  paper  and  standish  out  of 
the  little  parlor. 

Coachman.     (To  tJie  Gardener.)     Peter,  prithee  do  thou  go 
along  with  me — I'm  afraid — You  know  I  wont  with  you  last 
night  into  the  garden,  when  the  cook-mud  wanted  «k  baxid&>L  ^ 
parsley. 

VOL.  I. — 15* 
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Butler.  Why,  you  don't  tliink  I'll  stay  with  the  eoojnrer 
by  my  self  1 

Gardener.  Come,  we'll  all  three  go  and  fetch  the  pen  ind 
ink  together.  [EzeufU  ServanU. 

Sir  George  solus.  There's  nothing,  I  see,  makes  ndi 
strong  alliances  as  fear.  These  fellows  are  all  enter'd  inioi 
confederacy  against  the  ghost  There  must  be  abondance  of  Easi- 
ness done  in  the  family  at  this  rate.  But  here  comes  the  t^ 
alliance.  Who  could  have  thought  these  three  rogues  oon^d 
have  found  each  of  'em  an  employment  in  fetching  a  pen  and  ink! 

Enter  Gardener  tvith  a  sheet  of  papery  Coachxaii  with  a 
standishy  and  Butler  icith  a  pen. 

Gardener.     Sir,  there  is  your  paper. 

Coachman.     Sir,  there  is  your  standish. 

Butler.  Sir,  there  is  your  crow-quill  pen — I'm  glad  I  hite 
got  rid  on't.  [Asidt, 

Gardener.  He  forgets  that  he's  to  make  a  circle — (Asidi) 
Doctor  shall  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  chalk  ? 

Sir  George.     It  is  no  matter. 

Butler.  Look  ye,  sir,  I  show'd  you  the  spot  where  he's 
heard  oftenest,  if  your  worship  can  but  ferret  him  out  of  that  old 
wall  in  the  next  room — 

Sir  George.    We  shall  try. 

Gardener.  That's  right,  John.  His  worship  must  let  flj 
all  his  learning  at  that  old  wall. 

Butler.  Sir,  if  I  was  worthy  to  advise  you,  I  wou'd  have  i 
bottle  of  good  October  by  me.  Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old  stinjgo 
at  your  elbow  ? 

Sir  George.     I  thank  thee — ^we  shall  do  without  it 

Gardener.  3ohii)\xQ  a^m^  ^^ocy  ^gpod-natur'd  man  for  a 
conjurer. 
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Butler.  I'll  take  thia  opporiunity  of  inquiring  after  a  bit 
of  plate  I  have  lost  I  fancy,  whilst  he  is  in  my  lady's  pay,  one 
may  hedge  in  a  question  or  two  into  the  bargain.  Sir,  Sir,  may 
I  b^  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Sir  George.     What  would'st  thou ! 

Butler.  Sir,  I  know  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  lost  one  of 
my  silver  spoons  last  week. 

Sir  George.     Mark'd  with  a  swan's  neck — 

Butler.  My  lady's  crest !  He  knows  every  thing.  (Aside,) 
How  would  your  worship  advise  me  to  recover  it  again  ? 

Sir  George.     Hum ! 

Butler.     What  must  I  do  to  come  at  it  ? 

Sir  George.     Drink  nothing  but  small-beer  for  a  fortnight — 

Butler.     Small-beer  1     Kotgut ! 

Sir  George.  If  thou  drink'st  a  single  drop  of  ale  before 
fifteen  days  are  expir'd — it  is  as  much — as  thy  spoon — is  wortL 

Butler.  I  shall  never  recover  it  that  way  ;  I'll  e'en  buy  a 
new  one.  [Aside. 

Coachman.     D'ye  mind  how  they  whisper  ? 

Gardener.  I'll  be  hang'd  if  he  be  not  asking  him  something 
aliout  Nell — 

Coachman.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  a  question 
to  him  about  poor  Dobbin :  I  fancy  he  cou'd  give  me  better 
counsel  than  the  farrier. 

Butler.  ( To  the  Gardener.)  A  prodigious  man  1  he  knows 
every  thing :  Now  is  the  time  to  find  out  thy  pick-axe. 

Gardener.  I  have  nothing  to  give  him :  does  he  not  expect 
to  have  his  hand  cross'd  with  silver? 

Coachman.  (To  Sir  George.)  Sir,  may  a  man  venture  to 
ask  you  a  question  ? 

Sir  George.     Ask  it 
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Coachman.  I  have  a  poor  horae  in  tbe  ataUe  thal'i  be- 
witched— 

Sui  George.     A  bay  gelding. 

Coachman.     How  could  be  know  that  ? —  {Asidt. 

Sir  George.     Bought  at  Banbuxy. 

Coachman.    Whew — bo  it  was  o'  my  confloience.    [  Wkuties. 

Sir  George.     Six  years  old  last  Lammaa. 

Coachman.  To  a  da^.  {A9ide.)  Now,  sir,  I  would  knov 
whether  the  poor  beast  is  bewitch'd  by  Gh>ody  Crouch,  or  Ooody 
Flye? 

Sir  George.     Neither. 

Coachman.  Then  it  must  be  GU>ody  Gkirton !  for  she  is  tlie 
next  oldest  woman  in  the  parish. 

Gardener.     Hast  thou  done,  Robin  ? 

Coachman.  {To  the  Gardener,)  He  can  tell  thee  anj 
thing. 

Gardener.  {To  Sir  George.)  Sir,  I  wou'd  b^  to  tike 
you  a  little  further  out  of  hearing — 

Sir  George.     Speak. 

Gardener.  The  Butler  and  I,  Mr.  Doctor,  were  both  of  m 
in  love  at  the  same  time  with  a  certain  person. 

Sir  George.     A  woman. 

Gardener.     How  could  he  know  that  ?  [AsuU, 

Sir  George,     do  on. 

Gardener.  This  woman  has  lately  had  two  children  at  i 
birth. 

Sir  George.     Twins. 

Gardener.     Prodigious  I  wh^e  could  he  hear  that  ?   [Asidt 

Sir  George.     Proceed.  * 

Gardener.  Now,  because  I  us^d  to  meet  her  sometimefl  in 
the  garden,  she  has  laid  them  both — 

Sm  George.     To  thee. 
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Oa&dener.  Wliat  a  power  of  learniog  he  most  haye  I  he 
knows  eyery  thing.  lAside. 

Sm  George.     Hast  thou  done  ? 

Gardener.  I  would  desire  to  know  whether  I  am  really 
father  to  them  botL 

Sir  George.  Stand  before  me,  let  me  survey  thee  round 
[Lays  his  toand  upon  his  head  and  makes  him  turn  about,) 

Coachman.  Look  yonder  John,  the  silly  dog  is  turning 
about  under  the  conjurer's  wand.  If  he  has  been  sauoy  to  him, 
ire  shall  see  him  pu£Pd  off  in  a  whirlwind  immediately. 

Sir  George.     Twins  dost  thou  say  ?     [Stili  turning  him. 

Gardener.     Ay,  are  they  both  mine  d'ye  think  ? 

Sir  George.     Own  but  one  of  them. 

Gardener.  Ah,  but  Mrs.  Abigal  will  have  me  take  care  of 
(hem  both — she's  always  for  the  Butler — If  my  poor  master  Sir 
(Jeorge  had  been  alive,  he  wou'd  have  made  him  go  halves  with 
me. 

Sir  George.     What,  was  Sir  George  a  kind  master  ? 

Gardener.  Was  he  !  ay,  my  fellow-servants  will  bear  me 
witness. 

Sir  George.     Did  ye  love  Sir  George  ? 

Butler.     Every  body  lov'd  him — 

Coachman.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  parish  at  the 
lews  of  his  death — 

Gardener.     He  was  the  best  neighbour — 

Butler.     The  kindest  husband — 

Coachman.     The  truest  friend  to  the  poor — 

Butler.  My  good  lady  took  on  mightily,  we  all  thought  it 
W'ou'd  have  been  the  death  of  her — 

Sir  George.  I  protest  these  fellows  melt  me  1  I  think  the 
^e  long  till  I  am  their  master  again,  that  I  may  be  kind  to 
heoL  [Aside. 
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MiMioii  lor  ?  if  ki — joa  maj  dc;p«rt.         J 

8m  Qwanam.  1  can  *s  jt I  »ee  no  l| 
Ksrloctr ;  Imt  «ULl  bftve  eome  eeitun  paogf 
Oiturml  uj  U^  luttri  uf  &  fond  man.  I  muf 
ef  10  J  di«i;iii9o  lo  ho  tlioronghly  eatb^^i^d. 
for  hm-  hiL|i't>iiit^  nor  mine,  to  m^ke  mj^ 
ia  iou  {Asul^.j  Ikjir  Vi^llum  I  I  am  li^ 
iiewi  of  my  wife*  horn  doos  ihe  after  l*0r  fii 

Vellum.  It  lb  a  saying  somewhere  in 
widow — 

Sir  George.     I  ask  of  my  wife,  and 
my  Lord  Coke — prithee  tell  me  how  she  c 
for  her. 

Vellum.  She  is  pretty  well  recover'd 
her  in  good  heart ;  and  I  have  given  her  g 
skill. 

Sir  George.  That  I  think  cannot  fai 
this  secret  out  of  Abigal.  But  I  cou'd  i 
friend  Fantome  would  have  served  me  thm 

Vellum.     You  will  still  fancy  you  are 

Sir  George.  That  he  should  endea 
wife. 

Vellum.  You  have  no  right  in  her 
death  extinguishes  all  property. — Quoad 
in  the  law. 

Sir  George.  A  pox  on  your  learning 
become  of  Tinsel 

Vellum.     He  rush'd  out  of  the  house, 
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eUpp'd  spurs  to  his  sides,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  less  time  than 
I — can — ^tell — ^ten. 

Sir  Oeorob.  This  is  whimsical  enough  I  my  wife  will  have 
m  quick  succession  of  lovers  in  one  day — Fantome  has  driven  out 
Tinsel,  and  I  shall  drive  out  Fantome. 

Vellum.  Ev*n  as  one  wedge  driveth  out  another — ^he,  he, 
he !  you  must  pardon  me  for  being  jocular. 

Sir  George.  Was  there  ever  such  a  provoking  blockhead  I 
but  he  means  me  welL  (Aside.)  Well  1  I  must  have  satisfac- 
tion of  this  traitor,  Fantome ;  and  cannot  take  a  more  proper 
one,  than  by  turning  him  out  of  my  house,  in  a  manner  that  shall 
throw  shame  upon  him,  and  make  him  ridiculous  as  long  as  he 
lives.  You  must  remember.  Vellum,  you  have  abundance  of 
business  upon  your  hands,  and  I  have  but  just  time  to  tell  it 
you  over;  all  I  require  of  you  is  dispatch,  therefore  hear  me. 

Vellum.  There  is  nothing  more  requisite  in  business  than 
dispatch — 

Sir  George.     Then  hear  me. 

Vellum.     It  is  indeed  the  life  of  business — 

Sir  George.     Hear  me  then,  I  say. 

Vellum.  And  as  one  has  rightly  observed,  the  benefit  that 
attends  it  is  four-fold.     First — 

Sir  George.  There  is  no  bearing  this !  Thou  art  a  going 
to  describe  dispatch,  when  thou  shouldst  be  practising  it. 

Vellum.     But  your  ho-nour  will  not  give  me  the  hearing— 

Sir  George.     Thou  wilt  not  give  me  the  hearing. 

[Angri/f/. 

Vellum.     I  am  still. 

Sir  George.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  to  lay  my  wig,  hat, 
and  sword,  ready  for  me  in  the  closet,  and  one  of  my  scarlet 
coats.     You  know  how  Abigal  has  described  the  ghost  to  you. 

Vellum.     It  shall  be  done. 
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Sir  Georoe.  Then  jou  must  remember,  whilflt  I  am  Iijii^ 
this  ghost,  JOU  are  to  prepare  my  wife  for  the  reception  of  ha 
real  husband ;  tell  her  the  whole  story,  and  do  it  inth  all  the 
art  you  are  master  of,  that  the  surprise  may  not  be  too  great  for 
her. 

Vellum.  It  shall  be  done — ^Bat  since  her  ho-noor  has  Been 
this  apparition,  she  desires  to  see  you  once  more,  before  yoa  m- 
counter  it. 

Sir  George.  I  shall  expect  her  impatiently.  For  now  I 
can  talk  to  her  without  being  interrupted  by  that  impertinent 
rogue  Tinsel.  I  hope  thou  hast  not  told  Abigal  any  thing  of 
the  secret. 

Yellvm.     Mrs.  Abigal  is  a  woman ;  there  are  many  reaaou 

why  she  should  not  be  acquainted  with  it;  I  shall  only  motion 

six — 

Sir  George.     Hush,  here  she  comes !     Oh  my  heart ! 

Enter  Ladt  and  Abigal. 

Sir  George.  {Aside,  while  Vellum  talks  in  dumb  show  to 
Lady,)  0  that  lov'd  woman  I  How  I  long  to  take  her  in  mj 
arms  I  If  I  find  I  am  still  dear  to  her  memory,  it  will  be  a 
return  to  life  indeed !  But  I  must  take  care  of  indulging  tiiis 
tenderness,  and  put  on  a  behaviour  more  suitable  to  my  present 
character. 

[  Walks  at  a  distance  in  a  pensive  posture^ 
waving  his  hand, 

Ladt.  (To  Vellum.)  This  is  surprising  indeed!  So  ill 
the  servants  tell  me ;  they  say  he  knows  every  thing  that  has 
happened  in  the  family. 

Abigal.  (Aside.)  A  parcel  of  credulous  fools !  they  first 
tell  him  their  secrets,  and  then  wonder  how  he  comes  to  know 
them.         [EtM  Vellum^  ejxhanging  fond  looks  unthAiigoL 
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Ladt.  Learned  sir,  may  I  have  some  oonyersation  with  jcfo^ 
before  you  b^in  yonr  ceremonies  ? 

Sir  George.     Speak !  but  hold — ^first  let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

Lady.     What  can  you  learn  from  that  ? 

Sir  George.  I  have  already  leam'd  a  secret  from  it,  that 
will  astonish  you. 

Ladt.     Pray,  what  is  it  ? 

Sir  George.  You  will  have  a  husband  within  this  half 
lioiir. 

Abioal.  (Aside.)  I'm  glad  to  hear  that — He  must  mean 
Mr.  Fantome ;  I  begin  to  think  there's  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
his  art. 

Ladt.  Alas  I  I  fear  you  mean  I  shall  see  Sir  George's  appa- 
rition a  second  time. 

Sir  George.  Have  courage,  you  shall  see  the  apparition  no 
more.  The  husband  I  mention  shall  be  as  much  alive  as  I 
am. 

Abigal.     Mr.  Fantome  to  be  sure.  [Aside. 

Lady.     Impossible  I  I  lov'd  my  first  too  welL 

Sir  George.  You  could  not  love  the  first  better  than  you 
w31  love  the  second. 

Abigal.  (Aside,)  I'll  be  hang'd  if  my  dear  steward  has 
not  instructed  him ;  he  means  Mr.  Fantome  to  be  sure ;  the 
thousand  pound  is  our  own  I 

Lapt.     Alas  I  you  did  not  know  Sir  George. 

Sir  George.  As  well  as  I  do  myself— I  saw  him  with  you 
in  the  red  damask  room,  when  he  first  made  love  to  you ;  your 
mother  left  you  together,  under  pretence  of  receiving  a  visit  from 
Mrs.  Hawthorn,  on  her  return  from  London. 

Ladt.     This  is  astonishing  I 

Sir  George.  You  were  a  great  admirer  of  a  single  life  for 
the  first  half  hour ;  your  refusals  then  grew  still  fainter  and  fiunter. 


^"^r  "^^T^r  ^^^tt^^L 
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jon,  whether  yonr  heart  be  engaged  to  an 
received  the  addresses  of  many  lovers  sinee  1 

Ladt.  I  have  been  obliged  to  receiye  i 
been  agreeable. 
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Sol  Oeoroe.    Was  not  TinBel  welcome  ? — I'm  afraid  to  hear 
WDk  answer  to  my  own  question.  lAside. 

liADT.     He  was  well  recommended. 

SuL  George.     Backs  I  [^Aside. 

liADT.     Of  a  good  family. 

Sir  George.     Tortures  I  lAside, 

IAdt.     Heir  to  a  considerable  estate ! 

Sir  George.  Death  I  (Aside.)  And  you  still  love  him? — 
Pm  distracted !  ^Aside, 

Ladt.  No,  I  despise  hiuL  I  found  he  had  a  design  upon 
my  fortune,  was  base,  profligate,  cowardly,  and  every  thing  that 
ooold  be  expected  from  a  man  of  the  vilest  principles  1 — 

Sir  George.     I'm  recovered.  lAside. 

Abigal.  Oh,  madam,  had  you  seen  how  like  a  scoundrel  he 
look'd  when  he  left  your  ladyship  in  a  swoon.  Where  have  you 
left  my  lady  ?  says  I.  In  an  elbow-chair,  child,  says  he.  And 
where  are  you  going  ?  says  I.  To  town,  child,  says  he :  for  to 
tell  thee  truly,  child,  says  be,  I  don't  care  for  living  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  devil,  says  he. 

Sir  George.  Well,  lady,  I  see  nothing  in  all  this,  that  may 
hinder  Sir  George's  spirit  from  being  at  rest. 

Ladt.  If  ho  knows  any  thing  of  what  passes  in  my  heart,  he 
cannot  but  be  satisfied  of  that  fondness  which  I  bear  to  his  memory. 
My  sorrow  for  him  is  always  fresh  when  I  think  of  him.  He 
was  the  kindest,  truest,  tenderest — Tears  will  not  let  me  go  on — 

Sir  George.  This  quite  o'erpowcrs  me — I  shall  discover 
myself  before  my  time.  {Aside.) — Madam,  you  may  now  retire 
and  leave  me  to  myself 

Ladt.     Success  attend  you ! 

Abigal.  I  wish  Mr.  Fantome  gets  well  off  from  this  old 
don — I  know  he'll  be  with  him  immediately. 

[Exeunt  Lady  and  AUgaL 
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Sot  George  saius. 

Sir  George.  Mj  heart  is  now  at  ease,  she  is  the  same  deir 
woman  I  left  her — Now  for  my  revenge  upon  Fantome. — I  doll 
cut  the  ceremonies  short — A  few  words  will  do  his  bosiiietf— 
Now  lot  me  seat  myself  in  form — ^A  good  easy  chair  for  a  eon- 
jurer  this ! — Now  for  a  few  mathematical  scratches — a  goodhd^ 
scrawl,  that — faith,  I  think  it  looks  yerj  astrological— Tlien 
two  or  three  magical  pot-hooks  about  it,  make  it  a  compleat  con- 
jurer's scheme.  {I>rum  beats.)  lELnj  ha,  ha,  sir,  are  you  then? 
Enter  Drummer.     Now  must  I  pore  upon  my  paper. 

Enter  Fantome,  beating  his  drum. 

Sir  George.  Prithee  don't  make  a  noise,  I'm  busy.  (JRm- 
tonie  beats.) — A  pretty  march  I  prithee  beat  that  over  agaio. 

[He  beats  and  advances. 

Sir  George.  {Rising,)  Ha  !  you're  very  perfect  in  tke 
step  of  a  ghost.  You  stalk  it  majestically.  {Fantame  advances,)^ 
How  the  rogue  stares !  he  acts  it  to  admiration ;  I'll  be  hang'd  if 
he  has  not  been  practising  this  half  hour  in  Mrs.  Abigal's  ward- 
robe. {Fantome  starts^  gives  a  rap  upon  Aw  drum.) — ^Pritbee 
don't  play  the  fool  I  {Fhniome  beats.) — Nay,  nay,  enough  of  this, 
good  Mr.  Fantome. 

Fantome.  {Aside.)  Death!  I'm  discover'd.  This  jade 
Abigal  has  betrayed  me. 

Sir  George.  Mr.  Fantome,  upon  the  word  of  an  astrol<^, 
your  thousand  pound  bribe  will  never  gain  my  lady  Truman. 

Fantome.     'Tis  plain,  she  has  told  him  alL  [Aside, 

Sir  George.  Let  me  advise  you  to  make  off  as  fast  as  joa 
can,  or  I  plainly  perceive  by  my  art,  Mr.  Ghost  will  have  hii 
bones  broke. 

Fantome.  (Tb  Sir  George.)  Look  ye,  old  gentleman,  I 
perceive  you  have  leamt  this  secret  from  Mrs.  AbigaL 
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But  George.    I  haye  leam'd  it  from  my  art 

Fantome.  Thy  art !  prithee  no  more  of  that  Look  ye,  I 
know  yoa  are  a  cheat  as  much  as  I  am.  And  if  thoult  keep  my 
•omiBel,  I'll  give  thee  ten  broad  pieces. 

Sui  George.  I  am  not  mercenary  1  Yomig  man,  I  scorn 
tfiygoR 

Famtohe.     I'll  make  them  up  twenty. — 

8n  George.  Ayaunt !  and  that  quickly,  or  I'll  raise  such  an 
apparition,  as  shall — 

Fantome.  An  apparition,  old  gentleman !  you  mistake  your 
man,  I  am  not  to  be  frighten'd  with  bugbears. 

Sir  George.  Let  me  retire  but  for  a  few  moments,  and  I 
will  give  thee  such  a  proof  of  my  art — 

Fantome.  Why,  if  thou  hast  any  Iiocus  pocus  tricks  to  play, 
lAy  can'st  not  do  them  here  ? 

Sir  George.  The  raising  of  a  spirit  requires  certain  secret 
systeries  to  be  performed,  and  words  to  be  mutter'd  in  pri- 


Fantome.  Well,  if  I  see  through  your  trick,  will  you  pro- 
Bise  to  be  my  friend  ? 

Sir  George.     I  will — attend  and  tremble.  [Exit. 

Fantome  soIms, 

Fantome.  A  very  solemn  old  ass!  but  I  smoke  him, — ^he 
has  a  mind  to  raise  his  price  upon  me.  I  could  not  think  this 
ilut  would  have  used  me  thus — I  begin  to  grow  horribly  tir'd  of 
my  drum,  I  wish  I  was  well  rid  of  it.  However  I  have  got  this 
by  it,  that  it  has  driven  off  Tinsel  for  good  and  all ;  I  shan't  have 
the  mortification  to  sec  my  mistress  carried  off  by  such  a  rival 
Well,  whatever  happens,  I  must  stop  this  old  fellow's  mouth,  I 
must  not  be  sparing  in  hush-money.     But  here  he  comes. 


-XLS,    iM    idc    fnr*   ,^m\ 
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Abioal.  Harry  I  don't  know  where  I  am  myself — I  can't 
oirbear  weeping  for  joy — 

Snt  George.  Your  lady !  I  say  your  lady !  I  must  bring 
OH  to  yourself  with  one  pinch  more — 

Abioal.  Oh !  she  has  been  talking  a  good  while  with  the 
leward. 

Sir  George.  Then  he  has  opened  the  whole  story  to  her, 
ha,  glad  he  has  prepar'd  her.     Oh !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Lady  folloived  by  Vellum. 

Ladt.  Where  is  he  ?  let  me  fly  into  his  arms  I  my  life  I  my 
<ml !  my  husband ! 

Sir  George.  Oh !  let  me  catch  thee  to  my  heart,  dearest  of 
fomen  I 

Ladt.  Are  you  then  still  alive,  and  are  you  here !  I  can 
learce  believe  my  senses  I     Now  am  I  happy  indeed  ! 

Sir  George.     My  heart  is  too  full  to  answer  thee. 

Ladt.  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  to  defer  giving  me  that 
|oy  which  you  knew  I  must  receive  from  your  presence?  You 
laTe  robb'd  my  life  of  some  hours  of  happiness  that  ought  to  have 
leen  in  it. 

Sir  George.  It  was  to  make  our  happiness  the  more  sincere 
lid  unmix'd.  There  will  be  now  no  doubts  to  dash  it.  What 
ms  been  the  affliction  of  our  lives,  has  given  a  variety  to  them, 
nd  will  hereafter  kpply  us  with  a  thousand  materials  to  talk  of 

Lady.  I  am  now  satisfy'd  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  ab- 
ance  to  lessen  your  love  towards  me. 

Sir  George.  And  I  am  satisfy'd  that  it  is  not  in  the  power 
f  death  to  destroy  that  love  which  makes  me  the  happiest  of 
len. 

Lady.  Was  ever  woman  so  blest !  to  find  again  the  darling 
f  her  soul,  when  she  thought  him  lost  for  ever !  to  enter  into  a 
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Ladt.  What  you  do  for  Abigal,  I  know  is  meant  as  a  com- 
pliment  to  me.     This  is  a  new  instance  of  your  love. 

AsiOAp.  Mr.  Vellum,  you  are  a  well-spoken  man :  pray  4o 
yoa  thank  my  master  and  my  lady. 

Sir  George.  Vellum,  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  with 
the  gift  I. make  you. 

Yellux.    The  gift  ib  twofold.    I  receive  from  yon 
A  yirtaouB  partner,  and  a  portion  too ; 
For  which,  in  hnmble  wise,  I  thank  the  donors : 
And  8o  we  bid  good-night  to  both  your  ho-noort. 


TOU  I.  16 


THE  EPILOGUE. 

8P0KBN  BY  MRS.  OLDFIELD. 

To-night  the  poet^s  advocate  I  stand, 
And  he  deserves  the  favour  at  my  hand, 
Who,  in  my  equipage  their  cause  debating, 
Has  placed  two  lovers,  and  a  third  in  waiting , 
If  both  the  first  should  from  their  duty  swerve, 
There's  one  behind  the  wainscote  in  reserve. 
In  his  next  play,  if  I  would  take  this  trouble, 
He  promised  me  to  make  the  number  double : 
In  troth  'twas  spoke  like  an  obliging  creature. 
For  though  'tis  simple,  yet  it  shews  good-nature. 

My  help  thus  ask'd,  I  could  not  chuse  but  grant  it, 
And  really  I  thought  the  play  would  want  it. 
Void  as  it  is  of  all  the  usual  arts 
To  warm  your  fancies,  and  £o  steal  your  hearts  : 
No  court- intrigue,  nor  city  cuckoldom. 
No  song,  no  dance,  no  music — but  a  drum — 
No  smutty  thought  in  doubtful  phrase  expressed  ; 
And,  gentlemen,  if  so,  pray  where's  the  jest  ? 
When  we  would  raise  your  mirth,  you  hardly  know 
Whether,  in  strictness,  you  should  laugh  or  no. 
But  turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit, 
And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit 
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Protect  him  then,  yc  fair  ones ;  for  the  fair 
Of  all  conditions  are  his  equal  care. 
He  draws  a  widow,  who  of  blameless  carriage, 
True  to  her  jointure,  hates  a  second  marriage ; 
And,  to  improve  a  virtuous  wife's  delights, 
Out  of  one  man  contrives  two  wedding  nights ; 
Nay,  to  oblige  the  sex  in  every  state, 
A  nymph  of  five  and  forty  finds  her  mate. 

Too  long  has  marriage,  in  this  tasteless  age, 
With  ill-bred  raillery  supply'd  the  stage  ; 
No  little  scribbler  is  of  wit  so  bare. 
But  has  his  fling  at  the  poor  wedded  pair. 
Our  author  deals  not  in  conceits  so  stale . 
For  should  th'  examples  of  his  play  prevail, 
No  man  need  blush,  though  true  to  marriage-vows, 
Nor  be  a  jest,  though  he  should  love  his  spouse. 
Thus  has  he  done  you  British  consorts  right, 
Whose  husbands,  should  they  pry  like  mine  to-night, 
Would  never  find  you  in  your  conduct  slipping, 
Though  they  tum'd  conjurers  to  take  you  tripping. 


CATO, 


^  IT  IB  ACTED  AT  THE  THEATRE  EOYAL,  IN  DBUBT  LANE,  BY  HIS 
MAJESTY^  SEEVANTS. 
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terrla  Jupitor  palcbrlofl,  d  oonyertere  ooimum  yelit,  qo&m  at  spectet  Catonem,  Jam  par^ 
ttboB  noc  aemel  fractls,  nihilomln  jks  Inter  rolnaa  pubUcas  orectam. 

Bkk.  ]>■  DiTDf .  Pbot. 
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**Tia  next  year  (1713),  in  which  Cato  came  upon  the  stage,  was  the 
Qirand  dimacterio  of  Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato,  he 
bid,  as  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time  of  his  trarels,  and  had  for 
iMTeral  years  the  first  four  acts  finished,  which  were  shewn  to  such  aa 
"Were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They  were  seen  by  Pope  and  by 
<2ibber,  who  relates  that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told  him,  in 
"tlie  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty,  that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend 
liad  shewn  in  the  composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have  courage 
vnfiicient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of  a  British  audience. 

"The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those  who  affected  to  think 
liberty  in  danger  affected  likewise  to  think  that  a  stage  play  might  pre- 
serve it ;  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the  name  of  the  tutelary  deities 
of  Britain,  to  show  his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishing  his  design. 

**To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely  and  unaccountably  unwil- 
ling ;  and  by  a  request,  which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act.  Hughes  supposed  him  serious ;.  and,  un- 
dertaking the  supplement,  brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for  his  ex- 
amination ;  but  he  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  work  himself,  and  pro- 
daced  half  an  act,  which  he  afterwards  completed,  but  with  brevity  irre- 
gularly disproportionate  to  the  foregoing  parts,  like  a  task,  performed 
with  reluctance  and  hurried  to  its  conclusion." ' — Johnson,  Life  of  Adduon^ 
ppi  84,  85. 

"The  tragedy  of  Cato,  which,  contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  selecting 
the  works  of  other  poets,  has  by  the  weight  of  ite  charocter  forced  its  way 
into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestionably  the  noblest  production  of  Ad- 
dison's genius.  Of  a  work  so  much  read,  it  is  difficult  to  say  any  thing 
new.  About  things  on  which  the  public  thinks  long,  it  commonly  attains 
to  think  right ;  and  of  Cato  it  has  been  not  unjustly  determined,  that  it  is 
rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  drama,  rather  a  succession  of  just  sen- 
timents in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  natural  affections,  or 
of  any  state  probable  or  possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  'excites 
or  assuages  emotion : '  here  is  *  no  magical  power  of  raising  phantastio 
tdrror  or  wild  anxiety.'  The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the  agents  we  have  no  care ; 
we  consider  not  what  they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suffering ;  we  wiah 
1  AUterl  says  that  the  Fifth  Act  ahonld  be  short  and  the  action  rapid.  O. 
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Heathcote,  goremor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  was  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ftil  body  of  auxiliaries  from  the  city :  warm  men  and  true  whigs,  but  better 
known  at  Jonathan's  and  Garro way's  than  in  the  haunts  of  wits  and 
eritics. 

"These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous.  The  tories,  as  a  body,  re- 
garded Addison  with  no  unkind  feelings.  Nor  was  it  for  their  interest — 
professing;  as  they  did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  prescription,  and 
abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  standing  armies — to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  reflections  thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and 
demagogue,  who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  and  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, Bubverted  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  his  country.  Accordingly, 
every  shout  that  was  raised  by  the  members  of  the  Kit-Cat  was  re-echoed 
by  the  high  churchmen  of  the  October;  and  the  curtain  at  length  fell 
amidst  thunders  of  unanimous  applause. 

*'  The  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  described  by  the  Guar- 
dian in  terms  which  we  might  attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that  the 
Examiner,  the  organ  of  the  ministry,  held  similar  language.  '  The  tories, 
indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct  of  their  opponents.  Steele 
had  on  this^  as  on  other  occasions,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judg- 
ment The  honest  citizens  who  marclicd  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Gibby,  as 
he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew  better  when  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell  stock  than  when  to  clup  and  when  to  hii»  nt  a  play ;  and  incurred 
aome  ridicule  by  making  the  h3'poeritical  Scmproniua  their  favourite,  and 
by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants  louder  plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the 
temperate  eloquence  of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible 
effrontery  to  applaud  the  lines  about  flying  from  prosperous  vice  and  from 
the  power  of  imf  ious  men  to  a  private  station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms 
of  those  who  justly  thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious 
or  impious  than  himselfl  The  ei>iloguc,  which  was  written  by  Garth,  a 
zealous  whig,  was  severely  aud  not  unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and 
out  of  place.  But  Addison  wa8  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  tory 
writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  aud  virtue,  in  whoso  friendship  many  per- 
sons of  both  parties  were  happy,  and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed 
up  with  factious  squabbles. 

"Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  whig  party  wos  disturbed, 
the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Bolingbroke's.  Between  two  acts,  he 
sent  for  Booth  to  his  box,  and  presented^  him,  before  the  whole  theatre, 
with  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  so  well 
against  a  i>erpetual  Dictator.* 

I  **  Tbe  long  swaj  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborongh,*"  Bays  Miss  Aikln,  **  was  here  glanced  at** 
Under  flivonr,  If  Bolingbroke  ha<l  meant  no  more  than  this,  his  sarcasm  woold  hare  been 
pcrfntleMb  The  allusion  was  to  the  attempt  which  Marlborongh  bad  made  to  convert  the 
aqitain«gcneraLthlp  into  a  patent  ofl\ce,  tn  bo  hfM  by  himaelf  for  life.  The  patent  was  stop- 
{Md  by  Lord  Cowper. 

vol..   T.— K,* 
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"It  Vfts  April ;  and  in  Aprfl,  a  hundred  and  tlurty  years  ago^  the  Lon 
don  season  "was  thought  to  be  far  advanced.  During  a  irhole  month, 
however,  Coto  was  performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  broaght  bto  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  twiee  the  gains  of  an  ordinar3'  spring.  In  th* 
summer,  the  Drury-lane  company  went  down  to  the  act  at  Oxford,  sod 
there,  before  an  audience  which  retained  an  affectionate  remembrance  of 
AddisonV  accomplishments  and  virtuesi  his  tragedy  was  acted  daring 
several  days.  The  gownsmen  began  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  by  one  in  the  afternoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

"About  the  merits  of  the  piece  which  had  so  extraordinary  an  effceti  the 
public,  we  suppose,  has  made  up  its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the  mn- 
terpieces  of  the  Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller's  manhood,  would  be 
absurd  indeed.  Yet  it  contains  excellent  dialogue  and  declamation;  snd, 
among  plays  fashioned  on  the  French  model,  must  be  allowed  to  risk 
high ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie,  Zaire,  or  Saul,  but)  we  think,  not  betov 
Cinna ;  and  certainly  above  any  other  English  tragedy  of  the  same  sehool 
— above  many  of  the  plays  of  Comeille — above  many  of  the  plays  of  Tol- 
taire  and  Alficri — and  above  some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this  as  it  msj,ire 
have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much  as  the  Tatlers,  Spectator^  tnd 
Freeholders  united,  to  raise  Addison's  fame  among  his  contemporaries. 

"  The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dramatist  had  tamed 
even  the  malignit}^  of  faction.  But  lit<!rar}'  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  s 
fiercer  passion  than  party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous  whig  thst  the 
fiercest  attack  on  the  ^^liig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis  published 
Remarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  with  some  acutenoss»  and  with 
much  coarseness  and  asperity.  But  Addison  neither  defended  himself  nor 
retaliated.** — Mac  aula  y,  Euays  (Addison),  pp.  153-156. 

"  It  may  not  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  when  snd 
where  this  tragedy  .was  written ;  but  as  the  accounts  are  conflicting;  snd 
place  the  veracit}-  of  some  of  the  parties  in  jeopardy,  it  may  be  as  well, 
notwithstanding  the  point  Iios  been  touched  on,  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
these  contradictory  assertions. 

"  Tickcll  assures  us,  that  '  he  took  up  the  design  of  writini;  a  play  upon 
this  subject  when  he  was  verj'  young  at  the  university,  and  even  attempt- 
ed Romotliing  in  it  there,  though  not  a  line  as  it  now  stands.*  Tonson  af- 
firms, that  he  wrote  *the  four  first  acts  abroad.*  Doctor  Young  ssjs 
*IIe  wrote  tiiem  all^w  at  Oxford,  and  sent  them  from  thence  to  l)ryden, 
to  my  knowledge.'  Pope  reports,  tlmt  *  the  love  part  was  flunij  in  after, 
to  comjdy  with  the  popular  taste ;  and  that  the  last  act  was  not  written 
till  six  or  seven  ^-cnrs  after,  when  he  came  home.*  Johuson  informs  u^ 
that  Addison  being  unwilling  to  resume  his  work,  'desired  Mr.  Ilughes  to 
add  a  fifth  act,  Ilughes  supjibsed  him  to  be  serious ;  and,  undertaking 
the  Bupploment,  brought  in  a  few  dayi  some  scooes  for  his  examination ^* 
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bat  he  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to  work  himself  and  prodaced  half  an 
met,  which  he  afterwards  completed. 

"Tickeira  account  of  four  acta  being  written  at  the  university  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  nature  of  the  testimony  afforded  by  all  the  other  ac- 
eounta,  excepting  Dr.  Young's:  for  Tonson,  Pope,  Johnson,  and  Hughes, 
only  speak  of  four  acts.  It  is  highly  probable  that  Addison  remitted  his 
javenile  effort  at  tragedy  to  Dryden ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Dr.  Young, 
who  mentions  this  circumstance,  might  have  mistaken  the  number  of  acts, 
or  hastily  concluded  that  on  imperfect  work  would  not  have  been  remitted 
to  Dr^'den.  TickclFs  incidental  observation  of  there  not  being  of  that 
effort  *a  line  as  it  now  stands,'  and  that  ho  performed  the  work  abroad, 
and  retouched  it  in  England,  supports  the  declaration  of  Tonson,  that  four 
acta  were  seen  by  him  at  Rotterdam ;  and  shows  that  Pope  had  some 
foundation  for  his  report,  *that  the  love-scenes  were  thrown  in  after.' 
Johnson  says,  *Such  an  authority  it  is  hard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so 
intinutely  mingled  with  the  whole  action,  that  it  cnnnot  easily  be  thought 
extrinsic  and  adventitious ;  for,  if  it  were  taken  away,  what  would  be 
left?  or  how  wore  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first  draught? '  The  remark 
ifl^  in  my  opinion,  true  ;  and  he  who  has  ever  woven  the  contexture  of  a 
dramatic  plot  must  know,  tliat  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  intro- 
duce and  completely  infuse  into  the  web  one  of  the  most  important  and 
uniting  threads  with  every  varying  shade,  harmonizing  with  the  previously 
finished  portion.  The  two  interrogations  seem  to  imply  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  require  this  one  answer, — a  barren  outline  which 
eould  lead  to  no  dramatic  climax ;  an  unformed  mass,  unfit  either  for  the 
doeet  or  the  stage. 

"I  will  pro]x>se,  with  humility,  a  solution  of  the  eni2:ma,  Addison 
wrote  four  acts  of  a  tragedy  when  at  the  university,  and  sent  them  to 
Diyden.  After  his  judgment  had  become  rii)er,  and  his  taste  more  formed, 
he  became  displeased  with  his  performance,  yet  remained  satisfied  with 
the  subject  He  erased  all  that  his  better  judgment  pointed  out  to  him 
as  unfit  to  stand,  and  retained  all  those  thoughts  he  approved.  With 
these  materials,  he,  while  abroad,  may  be  said  to  have  rewritten  the  four 
firsit  acts,  and  to  have  added  the  fifth  in  England,  when  Ilughes  was  com- 
posing the  supplementary  act.  This  solution  at  least  removes  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  various  accounts  had  placed  the  authors  of  them,  and 
•hows  that  there  was  not  more  variation  in  their  accounts  than  is  seen 
every  day  in  the  details  of  occurrences  in  which  all  the  witnesses  intend 
to  tell  the  truth." — Ogle,  Life  of  Addison^  pp.  50-60. 

The  reader  may  bo  pleased  to  8ce  Pope's  account  of  the  first  represen- 
tation.    It  is  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Turnbull.' 

1  For  fidr  ^clmcnn  of  tho  art  nf  puffing  In  Qneen  Ann's  day,  ■«•  Koa  89, 49,  ind  69  cf 
Oo  QoBtllan. — O. 
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....  **Ab  to  poetieal  affain»  I  am  eonient  At  present  to  be  •  Wn 
looker-on,  and  from  a  practitioner  torn  an  admirer,  Vrluch  ia  (as  the  wM 
goes)  not  Yery  uanal.  Cato  was  not  so  much  the  wonder  of  Rome  ia  Ui 
days,  as  ho  is  of  Britain  in  ours ;  and  though  all  the  foolish  industry  poHiUe 
has  been  used  to  make  it  thought  a  party  play,  yet  what  the  author  once  uid 
of  another  may  the  most  properly  in  Uie  world  be  applieil  to  him  on  thii 
occasion, 

*EnT7  itself  to  domb,  la  wonder  Io«t» 

And  Uc/Omb  BtriTO  who  shall  spplsod  blai  most* 

The  numerous  and  yiolent  claps  of  the  whig  party  on  the  one  side  of  tlie 
theatre,  were  echoed  back  by  the  tories  on  the  other ;  while  the  sothor 
sweated  beliind  the  scenes  with  concern  to  find  their  applause  proeeediii; 
more  from  the  hand  than  the  head.  This  was  the  case  too  of  the  proIogM 
writer,  who  was  clapped  into  a  staunch  whig  at  almost  every  two  liaea 
I  believe  you  have  heard,  that  after  all  the  applause  of  the  opposite  fsetk% 
my  lord  Bolingbroke  sent  for  Booth,  who  played  Cato^  into  the  box,  be- 
tween one  of  the  acts,  and  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas ;  in  aekaoT- 
ledgmcnt  (as  he  expressed  it)  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty  lo  veil 
against  a  Perpetual  Dictator.  The  whigs  are  unwilling  to  be  distanced 
this  way,  and  therefore  design  a  present  to  the  same  Cato  very  speedilj; 
in  the  mean  time  they  are  getting  ready  as  good  a  sentence  as  the  fimier 
on  their  side :  so  betwixt  them  it  is  probable  that  Cato  (as  Dr.  GarA  ex- 
pressed it)  may  have  something  to  live  upon  after  he  diea.-^~Pon^s  wrh 
**  When  this  triumphant  performance  had  been  continued,  as  it  ilMoid 
seem,  during  a  greater  number  of  nights  than  any  play  had  before  beeo 
suffered  to  run,  the  publication  was  of  course  the  next  step.  This  ordetl. 
which  has  proved  too  severe  for  many  of  the  best  acting  plays,  had  ia  it 
nothing  formidable  for  Cato.  If  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics,  with  Ui 
solemn  dignity  and  impassive  virtue,  had  been  invested  by  the  poet  ia  Ui 
last  tragic  scene  with  enough  of  human  interest  to  engage  the  lynipatUci 
of  an  audience,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  his  conciliating  the  admirir 
tion  and  esteem  of  the  reader.  In  effect^  the  experience  of  more  than  • 
century  has  now  shown,  that  although  this  noble  work  may  oeeasieiislly 
be  restored  to  the  stage  with  success  during  some  particular  states  of 
political  feeling,  and  when  aided  by  the  powers  of  an  actor  distinguished 
by  the  talent  of  impressive  declamation,  and  endowed  with  suffieient 
dignity  of  figure  and  carriage  fitly  to  impersonate  the  noble  Roman,  it  ii 
scarcely  to  be  reckoned  in  the  ordinary  list  of  stock  plays ;  but  so  long 
as  English  literature  exists,  it  can  scarcely  lose  its  rank  among  closet  pieoei 
Thus  Dr.  Johnson,  after  remarking  with  much  more  than  enough  of  seTe^ 
ity,  on  the  failure  of  all  the  subordinate  characters  strongly  to  attr^t 
affection  or  esteem,  adds,  that  "  they  are  made  the  Tehiclea  of  such  testi- 
mU  and  such  expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the  pky  which 
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■ffplieability  of  the  last  remark  is  eTinoed  bj  the  extraordinary  nnmber 
ml  fmoted  line*,  with  which  Cato^  eTen  more  than  the  other  poema  of  Addi- 
aon,  has  enriched  our  language*;  of  this  nnmber  are  the  following: 

^'Tbe  womm  .wbo  del{b«r»tos  is  loet" 

"  Plant  daggers  In  my  heart" 
**Ti8  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we'll  do  more,  Sompronlas,  well  dcscryo  ft" 
**Th«  pale  nnrlpen*d  beauties  of  the  north." 
**Tl8  not  a  set  of  fcatorcs,  or  complexion, 

Tho  tinctore  of  the  skin  that  I  admire." 
**PainAil  pre-eminence." 
**  Corse  on  his  vlrtaea,  they've  undone  his  country { " 

"These  and  othora  of  the  fine  thoughts  and  pointed  expressions  with 
wbieh  the  piece  abounds,  still  circulate  among  us  like  current  coin,  though 
often  now  passed,  it  may  be  feared,  with  little  thought  or  knowledge  of 
the  mint  which  issued  them. 

'*  When  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  thut  the  success  of  Cato  '  has  introduced 
or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of  dialogue  too  declamatory,  of  unaffecting 
elegance  and  chill  philosophy/  he  overlooks,  or  possibly  was  unskilled  to 
explore,  a  more  probable  origin  of  the  faults  which  he  indicate^  and  which 
he  has  himself  exemplified.  These  are  found  in  Philips,  Rowc,  Hughes, 
and  other  contem|)oraries,  to  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as  in  Addison,  in 
whom  they  are  palliated,  if  not  entirely  justified,  by  the  nature  of  his  sub- 
feet  :  and  they  may  surely  be  traced  to  imitation  of  the  masters  of  French 
fermgedy,  whose  genius,  like  the  ambition  of  their  monarch,  had  gone  near 
to  giving  law  to  all  Europe.  With  respect  to  Philip's  Distressed  Mother, 
this  origin  is  unquestionable,  and  little  less  so  with  respect  to  Cato;  since 
Addiaon  always  expressed  himself  concerning  Corneille  and  Racine  with 
marked  esteem,  and  seems  to  have  laid  the  plan  and  begun  the  execution 
of  his  tragedy  during  his  long  sojourn  at  Blois,  while  he  was  making  the 
atndy  of  the  French  language  his  princii>al  occupation.  In  the  conduct  of 
his  plot  he  has  made  considerable  sacrifices  to  a  rigid  observance  of  the 
nniti^  of  time  and  place,  as  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  and  it  can  scarcely 
foe  doubted  that  this  restraint,  unknown  to  our  earlier  dramatit^t<*,  was 
imposed  upon  him  as  an  indispensable  law  by  the  precepts  and  practice 
of  the  French  school  of  dramatic  art. 

"  lliat  the  tragedy  of  Cato  does  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  passions, 
may  be  frankly  conceded ;  but  whatever  be  said  of  its  *  unaffectinfc  ele- 
gance and  chill  philosophy,*  it  is  at  least  free  from  the  error  which  Boilean 
«o  forcibly  remarked  to  Addison  himself  in  the  manner  of  Corneille.  The 
speakers  run  neither  into  description  nor  declamation  unconnected  with 
the  business  of  the  scene,  or  unsuited  to  the  persons  or  tho  occamon. 
Seyere  correctness  and  good  taste  preside  alike  over  the  sentiments  M^ct 
tlia  diction. 


»  Ibucmli  lUUdtdt  tn  Ui«  rid 
Ifr  Dor  «ltKir  ilivufttkli^  and  Eki 

jrril  *M j  ftttd  gmigftil ;  »id  <«ruiii1jr  far  |>rufcn] 
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VERSES 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  TRAGEDY  OF  CATO. 

While  you  the  fierce  divided  Britons  awe, 

And  Cato  with  an  equal  virtue  draw ; 

While  envy  is  itself  in  wonder  lost, 

And  factions  strive  who  shall  ajiplaud  you  most ; 

Forgive  the  fond  ambition  of  a  friend, 

Who  hopes  himself,  not  you,  to  recommend. 

And  join  th'  applause  which  all  the  leam'd  bestow 

On  one,  to  whom  a  perfect  work  they  owe. 

To  my  *  light  scenes  I  once  inscribed  your  name. 

And  impotently  strove  to  borrow  fame : 

Soon  will  that  die,  which  adds  thy  name  to  mine ; 

Let  me,  then,  live,  join'd  to  a  work  of  thine. 

EicHARD  Steele. 


Tno'  Cato  shines  in  VirgiPs  epic  song. 
Prescribing  laws  among  th'  Elysian  throng ; 
Tho'  Lucan*s  verse,  exalted  by  his  name, 
O^er  gods  themselves  has  raised  the  hero's  fame ; 
The  Roman  stage  did  ne'er  his  image  see, 
Drawn  at  full  length ;  a  task  reserved  for  thee. 

«  Tender  Husband,  dedicated  to  Mr.  Addison. 
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By  thcc  we  view  the  finished  figure  rise, 
And  awful  march  before  our  ravish'd  eyes ; 
We  hear  his  voice  asserting  yirtue^s  cause ; 
His  fate  renew'd  oar  deep  attention  draws, 
Excites  by  turns  onr  various  hopes  and  fears. 
And  all  the  patriot  in  thy  scene  appears. 

On  Tiber^s  banks  thy  thought  was  first  inspired; 
'Twas  there,  to  some  indulgent  grove  retir'd, 
Rome^s  ancient  fortunes  rolling  in  thj  mind, 
Thy  happy  muse  this  manly  work  design'd : 
Or  in  a  dream  thou  saw'st  Rome's  genius  stand, 
And,  leading  Cato  in  his  sacred  hand, 
Point  out  th'  immortal  subject  of  thy  lays, 
And  ask  this  labour  to  record  his  praise. 

'Tis  done — the  hero  lives,  and  charms  our  age ! 
While  nobler  morals  grace  the  British  stage. 
Great  Shakcspear^s  ghost,  the  solemn  strain  to  hear, 
(Methinks  I  sec  the  laurerd  shade  appear !) 
Will  hover  o'er  the  scene,  and  wond'ring  view 
His  favVite  Brutus  rival'd  thus  by  you. 
Such  Roman  greatness  in  each  action  shines, 
Such  Roman  eloquence  adorns  your  lines. 
That  sure  the  Sybils'  books  this  year  foretold, 
And  in  some  mystic  leaf  was  seen  enrolPd, 
'  Rome,  turn  thy  mournful  eyes  from  Afric's  shore. 
Nor  in  her  sands  thy  Cato's  tomb  explore  ! 
When  thrice  six  hundred  times  the  circling  sun 
His  annual  race  shall  thro'  the  Zodiac  run. 
An  isle  remote  his  monument  shall  rear, 
'  And  every  generous  Briton  pay  a  tear.' 

J.   HUOHSS. 
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What  do  we  see !  is  Cato  then  become 
A  greater  name  in  Britain  than  in  Bome  ? 
Does  mankind  now  admire  his  virtues  more, 
Tho'  Lncan,  Horace,  Yirgil,  wrote  before  ? 
How  will  posterity  this  truth  explain  ? 
"  Cato  begins  to  live  in  Anna's  reign :  '* 
The  world's  great  chiefs,  in  council  or  in  arms, 
Bise  in  your  lines  with  more  exalted  charms ; 
Illustrious  deeds  in  distant  nations  wrought. 
And  virtues  by  departed*heroes  taught, 

Baise  in  your  soul  a  pure  immortal  flame, 

Adorn  your  life,  and  consecrate  your  fame ; 
To  your  renown  all  ages  you  subdue. 
And  Caesar  fought,  and  Cato  bled  for  you. 

Edward  Youno. 
AU'S^uTm  College,  Oxon, 


'Tis  nobly  done  thus  to  enrich  the  stage, 

And  raise  the  thoughts  of  a  degenerate  age. 

To  show,  how  endless  joys  from  freedom  spring : 

How  life  in  bondage  is  a  worthless  thing. 

The  inborn  greatness  of  your  soul  we  view. 

You  tread  the  paths  frequented  by  the  few. 

With  so  much  strength  you  write,  and  so  much  ease. 

Virtue  and  sense  !  how  durst  you  hope  to  please  ? 

Yet  crowds  the  sentiments  of  every  line 

Impartial  clapp'd,  and  own'd  the  work  divine. 

Even  the  sour  critics,  who  malicious  came, 

Eager  to  censure,  and  resolv'd  to  blame. 

Finding  the  hero  regularly  rise, 

Gbeat,  while  he  lives,  but  greater,  when  he  dies^ 
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Sullen  approT'd,  too  obatiimte  to  melt, 
And  sickenM  witli  the  pleaauTes  which  they  Mt 
Not  so  the  fair  theb  paesions  secret  k«pt, 
Silent  they  heard,  hnt  as  they  heaxd,  tbej  wept, 
When  gloriotiBly  the  blooming  Marcus  dj^d, 
And  Cato  told  the  gods,  I^m  satisfj^d. 

See  I  how  3^oiir  laya  the  British  jonth  inflame  I 
They  long  to  shoot,  and  ripen  into  fame ; 
Applauding  theatres  disturb  their  rest, 
And  onbom  Catos  heave  in  evefy  breast ; 
Their  nightly  dreams^  their  daily  thoughts  repeat. 
And  pulses  high  with  fancy M  glories  beat 
So,  griev'd  to  view  the  Marathonian  spoils, 
The  young  Thcmtstocles  vowM  equal  toils  j 
Did  then  his  schemes  of  future  honours  draw 
From  the  long  triamphs  which  with  tears  he  saw. 

How  shall  I  your  unrlval^'d  worth  proclaim, 
Lost  in  the  spreading  eircle  of  your  fame  ! 
We  saw  you  the  great  William's  praise  rehearse, 
And  paint  Britannia^s  joys  in  Roman  verse. 
We  heard  at  distance  soft,  enchanting  strains, 
From  blooming  mountains^  and  Italian  plains. 
Virgil  began  in  English  dress  to  shine, 
His  voice,  his  looks,  his  grandeur  still  divine. 
From  him  too  soon  unfriendly  you  withdrew, 
But  brought  the  tuneful  Ovid  to  our  view. 
Then,  the  delightful  theme  of  every  tongue, 
Th'  immortal  MarlbVough  was  your  daring  song 
From  clime  to  dime  the  mighty  victor  flew, 
From  clime  to  clime  as  swiftly  you  pursue ; 
Still  with  the  heroes  glow'd  the  poet^s  flame, 
Still  with  hia  conc^acata  jqu  eular^'d  your  flEune. 
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With  boundless  raptures  here  the  muse  eould  sweU, 
And  on  your  Rosamond  for  ever  dwell : 
There  opemng  sweets,  and  eyerj  fragrant  flower 
Luxuriant  smile,  a  never-fading  bower. 
Next,  human  follies  kindly  to  expose, 
You  change  from  numbers,  but  not  sink  in  prose ; 
Whether  in  visionary  scenes  you  play. 
Refine  our  tastes,  or  laugh  our  crimes  away. 
Now,  by  the  buskin'd  muse  you  shine  confest, 
The  patriot  kindles  in  the  poet's  breast 
Such  energy  of  sense  might  pleasure  raise, 
Tho'  unembellish'd  with  the  charms  of  phrase  : 
Such  charms  of  phrase  would  with  success  be  crown'd, 
Tho'  nonsense  flowM  in  the  melodious  sound. 
The  chastest  virgin  needs  no  blushes  fear, 
The  leam'd  themselves,  not  uninstructed,  hear, 
The  libertine,  in  pleasures  us'd  to  roll. 
And  idly  sport  with  an  immortal  soul. 
Here  comes,  and  by  the  virtuous  heathen  taught, 
Turns  pale,  and  trembles  at  the  dreadful  thought. 
Whene'er  you  traverse  vast  Numidia's  plains^ 
What  sluggish  Briton  in  his  isle  remains  ? 
When  Juba  seeks  the  tiger  with  delight, 
We  beat  the  thicket,  and  provoke  the  fight. 
By  the  description  warm'd,  we  fondly  sweat. 
And  in  the  chilling  east-wind  pant  with  heat. 
What  eyes  behold  not,  how  '  the  stream  refines, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines  ?  ' 
While  hurricanes  '  in  circling  eddies  play. 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away,' 
We  shrink  with  horror,  and  confess  our  fear, 
And  all  the  sudden  sounding  ruin  hear. 
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When  purple  iol>es,  distam^d  with  blood,  deome^ 
And  make  poor  Maroia  beantifnll j  griere, 
When  she  her  secret  thoughts  no  more  conoeals, 
Foi;gets  the  woman,  and  her  flame  reyeals, 
Well  may  the  prince  exult  with  noble  pride. 
Not  for  his  Libyan  crown,  bat  Roman  bride. 

But  I  in  Tain  on  single  features  dwell. 
While  all  the  parts  of  the  fait  piece  excel, 
So  rich  the  store,  so  dubious  is  the  feast, 
We  know  not  which  to  pass^  or  which  to  taste. 
The  shining  incidents  so  justly  fidl. 
We  may  the  whole  new  scenes  of  transport  call 
Thus  jewellers  confound  our  wandering  eyes, 
And  with  yariety  of  gems  surprise. 
Here  sapphires,  here  the  Sardian  stone  is  seen, 
The  topaz  yellow,  and  the  jasper  green. 
The  costly  brilliant  there,  confusedly  bright, 
From  numerous  surfaces  darts  trembling  light 
The  different  colours  mingling  in  a  blase, 
Silent  we  stand,  unable  where  to  praise. 
In  pleasure  sweetly  lost  ten  thousand  ways. 

L.   EUSDE3L 
TVinity  College,  Cambridge, 


Too  long  hath  loye  engrossed  Britannia's  stage. 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage ; 
By  that  alone  did  empires  fall  or  rise. 
And  fate  depended  on  a  fair  one's  eyes ; 
The  sweet  infection,  mixt  with  dangerous  art, 
Debased  out  munVoo^^  n^VW^  \\.  ^c^^i^'d  the  heari 
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You  Boonr  to  raise  a  grief  thyself  miiBt  blame, 
Nor  from  our  weakness  steal  a  yulgar  &me : 
A  patriot's  fall  may  justly  melt  the  mind, 
And  tears  flow  nobly,  shed  for  all  mankind. 

How  do  our  souls  with  gen'rous  pleasure  glow  1 
Our  hearts  exulting,  while  onr  eyes  o'erflow. 
When  thy  firm  hero  stands  beneath  ihe  weight 
Of  all  his  Bufferings  venerably  great ; 
Bome's  poor  remains  still  shelt'ring  by  his  side. 
With  conscious  virtue,  and  becoming  pride. 

The  aged  oak  thus  rears  his  head  in  air. 
His  sap  exhausted,  and  his  branches  bare  ; 
'Midst  storms  and  earthquakes  he  maintains  his  state, 
Fixt  deep  in  earth,  and  flGUsten'd  by  his  weight : 
His  naked  boughs  still  lend  the  shepherds  aid, 
And  his  old  trunk  projects  an  awful  shade. 

Amidst  the  joys  triumphant  peace  bestows, 
Our  patriots  sadden  at  his  glorious  woes, 
Awhile  they  let  the  world's  great  business  wait, 
Anxious  for  Rome,  and  sigh  for  Cato's  fate.     . 
Here  taught  how  ancient  heroes  rose  to  fame. 
Our  Britons  crowd,  and  catch  the  Boman  flame. 
Where  states  and  senates  well  might  lend  an  ear. 
And  kings  and  priests  without  a  blush  appear. 

France  boasts  no  more,  Ijut,  fearful  to  engage. 
Now  first  pays  homage  to  her  rival's  stage. 
Hastes  to  learn  thee,  and  learning  shall  submit 
Alike  to  British  arms,  and  British  wit : 
No  more  she'll  wonder,  (forc'd  to  do  us  ri^ht,) 
Who  think  like  Bomans,  could  like  Bomans  fight, 

Thy  Oxford  smiles  this  glorious  work  to  see, 
And  fondly  triumphs  in  a  son  like  thee. 
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Whex  your  generoos  labour  first  I  Tiew' 
And  C4to*s  hands  in  his  own  blood  imbr 
That  scene  of  death  so  terrible  appears, 
Mj  soul  could  only  thank  you  with  her  t 
Yet  with  such  wondrous  art  your  skilful 
IX)e9  all  the  passions  of  the  soul  commai 
That  even  my  grief  to  praise  and  wondei 
And  euTy'd  the  great  death  which  first  I 

What  pen  but  yours  could  draw  the  4 
Of  honour  struggling  with  the  lore  of  1^ 
Describe  the  patriot,  obstinately  good,  i 
As  hovering  o'er  eternity  he  stood  :  ^ 
The  wide,  th'  unbounded  ocean  lay  bef(»ij 
His  piercing  sight,  and  heaven  the  distant 
Secure  of  endless  bliss,  with  fearless  ey€| 
He  grasps  the  dagger,  and  its  point  defifl|| 
He  rushes  out  of  life,  to  snatch  the  glori| 

How  would  old  Rome  rejoice,  to  heatt 
How  just  her  patriot  liv'd,  how  great  he  J 
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Beconnt  his  wondrous  probity  and  truth, 
And  form  new  Jubas  in  the  British  youth. 
Their  generous  souls,  when  he  resigns  his  breath, 
Are  pleased  with  ruin,  and  in  love  with  death. 
And  when  her  conquering  sword  Britannia  draws, 
Kesolye  to  perish,  or  defend  her  cause. 
Now  first  on  Albion's  theatre  wo  see, 
A  perfect  image  of  what  man  should  be  ; 
The  glorious  character  is  now  exprest, 
Of  virtue  dwelling  in  a  human  breast. 
Drawn  at  full  length  by  your  immortal  lines, 
In  Cato's  soul,  as  in  her  heaven,  she  shines. 

DiGBT   C0TB8. 

AlU8oui9  ColUge,  Oxon, 


Left  with  the  Printer  by  an  unknown  hand,  • 

Now  we  may  speak,  since  Cato  speaks  no  more 
'Tis  praise  at  length,  'twas  rapture  all  before  ; 
When  crowded  theatres  with  los  rung 
Sent  to  the  skies,  from  whence  thy  genius  sprung : 
Even  civil  rage  awhile  in  thine  was  lost ; 
And  factions  strove  but  to  applaud  thee  most : 
Nor  could  enjoyment  pall  our  longing  taste ; 
But  every  night  was  dearer  than  the  last. 

As  when  old  Home  in  a  malignant  hour 
Deprived  of  some  returning  conqueror. 
Her  debt  of  triumph  to  the  dead  discharged, 
For  fame,  for  treasure,  and  her  bounds  enlarg'd : 

*  George  Jeffereys^  Esq.  Gent  Mag.  zziiL  4& 


T«an  flow'd  fttym  eTerj  cju^  and  slioiiti 
So  in  iL J  pomponj  lines  has  Cato  &f 'd^  i 
Grui'd  ifitli  on  as^leg  tho^  s  ktCi  ftovmrd 
A  greater  viotor  ire  in  kuii  rerert  ^ 
A  iiol>tGr  iriujiipb  ctowsks  bis  linage  Ii^ 

With  w^cider,  m  with  plca^mt^^  wt  ^ 
A  tliotut!  va  j^antj  wrougbt  ixito  a  play  U 
So  va«t  a  pilc^  Qu  audi  fbuudatioos  plac'^if 
Li^o  Ammoii^a  tcinpU  raar'd  on  Lil>ya'i| 
Behold  Ha  glowing  paiut  1  its  easy  wolgl 
Its  Dice  proportions  !  and  stupendous  hei 
How  chaste  the  conduct,  how  divine  the 
A  Roman  worthy  on  a  Grecian  stage  ! 

But  where  shall  Cato^s  praise  begin  < 
Inclined  to  melt,  and  yet  untaught  to  bei 
The  firmest  patriot,  and  the  gentlest  frie 
How  great  his  genius,  when  the  traitor  a 
Ready  to  strike  the  blow  their  fury  vow'< 
Quell'd  by  his  look,  and  listening  to  his  I 
Learn,  like  his  passions,  to  rebel  no  mort 
When,  lavish  of  his  boiling  blood,  to  pra 
The  cure  of  slavish  life,  and  slighted  lovn 
Brave  Marcus  new  in  early  death  appear 
While  Cato  counts  his  wounds,  and  not  1 
Who,  checking  private  grief,  the  public  n 
Commands  the  pity  he  so  greatly  scorns. 
But  when  he  strikes,  (to  crown  his  gener« 
That  honest,  staunch,  impracticable  hearl 
No  tears,  no  sobs  pursue  his  parting  brei 
The  dying  Roman  shames  the  pomp  of  i 
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O  !  Baored  freedom,  which  the  powers  bestow 
To  season  blessings,  and  to  soften  woe ; 
Plant  of  our  growth,  and  aim  of  all  our  cares, 
The  toil  of  ages,  and  the  crown  of  wars  : 
If,  taught  by  thee,  the  poet's  wit  has  flow'd 
In  strains  as  precious  as  his  hero's  blood ; 
Preserve  those  strains,  an  everlasting  charm 
To  keep  that  blood  and  thy  remembrance  warm ; 
Be  this  thy  guardian  image  still  secure ; 
In  vain  shall  force  invade,  or  fraud  allure ; 
Our  great  Palladium  shall  perform  its  part, 
Fix'd  and  enshrin'd  in  every  British  heart. 


The  mind  to  virtue  is  by  verse  subdu'd ; 
And  the  true  poet  is  a  public  good. 
This  Britain  feels,  while  by  your  lines  inspired. 
Her  free-bom  sons  to  glorious  thoughts  are  fir'd. 
In  Rome  had  you  espous'd  the  vanquished  cause, 
Inflam'd  her  senate,  and  upheld  her  laws ; 
Tour  manly  scenes  had  liberty  restored. 
And  given  the  just  success  to  Cato's  sword : 
O'er  Caesar's  arms  your  genius  had  prevail'd  ; 
And  the  muse  triumph'd,  where  the  patriot  fail'd. 

Ambe.  Philips. 
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Hut  wfuil  with  pli^ajmre  hearen  iUeU 
A  I/Tftvo  rrmri  MtruggliDg  in  the  stonni 
And  grcntly  f/illing  with  a  falling  stii 
Whilo  Cato  giv(;N  his  little  senate  lai| 
What  boiom  boats  not  in  his  oountr^ 
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Who  Bees  him  act,  but  envies  every  deed  ? 
Who  hears  him  groan,  and  does  not  wish  to  bleed  ? 
Even  then  proud  Csesar  'midst  triumphal  cars, 
The  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  pomp  of  wars, 
Ignobly  vain,  and  impotently  great, 
Show'd  Eome  her  Cato's  figure  drawn  in  state, 
As  her  dead  father's  reverend  image  past. 
The  pomp  was  darkened,  and  the  day  o'ercast. 
The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gush'd  from  every  eye. 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheeded  by ; 
Her  last  good  man  dejected  Rome  ador'd, 
And  honoured  Caesar's  less  than  Cato's  sword. 

Britons  attend :  •  be  worth  like  this  appro v'd, 
And  show  you  have  the  virtue  to  be  mov'd. 
With  honest  scorn  the  first  fam'd  Cato  view'd 
Home  learning  arts  from  Greece,  whom  she  subdu'd. 
Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation,  and  Italian  song : 
Bare  to  have  sense  yourselves ;  assert  the  stage. 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage. 
Such  plays  alone  should  please  a  British  car. 
As  Cato's  self  had  not  disdain'd  to  hear. 

Britona  attend.  Altered  thus  by  the  author,  from  **  Britons  arisen*  to 
mr,  Tve  are  told,  the  timid  delicacy  of  Mr.  Addison,  who  was  in  pain 
that  fierce  word  " arise,*  should  be  misconstrued  (see  Mr.  Wnrtur- 
edition  of  Pope,  Imitations  of  Horace,  ep.  1,  b.  1.)  One  is  apt,  indeed, 
nk  this  caution  excessive ;  but  there  was  ground  enough  for  it,  oa 
>e  seen,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  poet  himself  had  made  Scmprouius  talk 
is  strain. — "i2iw  Romans,  rise^  (act  ii.  so.  1 ;)  a  clear  comment  (it 
1  have  been  said,  in  that  furious  time)  on  the  line  in  question. 
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CATO/ 

ACT  I. 
SCENE  I. 

Fortius,  Marcus. 

Fortius.     The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  low'rs, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day, 
The  great,  th*  important  day,  big  with  the  fate 
Of  Cato  and  of  Rome*' — Our  father's  death 
Would  fill  up  all  the  guilt  of  civil  war, 
And  close  the  scene  of  blood.     Already  Caesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword : 
Should  he  go  further,  numbers  would  be  wanting 
To  form  new  battles,  and  support  his  crimes. 
Ye  gods,  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works ! 

*  While  the  preBent  humour  of  idoli7in|^  ShakcspcAr  continues,  no 
larter  will  be  given  to  this  poem ;  though  it  be  the  muster-piece  of  the 
[thor,  nnd  was  the  pride  of  the  nge  in  which  it  was  written. — But  a  time 
ill  come,  when,  not  as  a  tmgedy,  in<lee<l,  (for  which  the  subject  was  un- 
)  but,  us  A  work  of  art  and  taste,  it  will  be  supremely  admired  by  all 
•ndid  and  judicious  critics. 

^  This  opening  of  the  drama  is  too  solemn  and  declamatory.  The  flu- 
"^  speak^ — not  his  "  Persona  dramatis."  Horace  has  given  a  caution 
raiott  this  misconduct,  in  Ris  ridicule  of  '*Fortu7iam  Priami  cantabo,  et 
*^  bellum,**  which  was  addressed  to  the  tragic,  as  well  as,  epio  poet 
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And,  covered  with  Nomidian  guards,  directs 
A  feeble  army,  and  an  empty  senate, 
Hemnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  Tain. 
By  heavens,  such  virtues,  join'd  with  such  success, 
Distract  my  very  soul :  our  father's  fortune 
Would  almost  tempt  us  to  renounce  his  precepts. 

Fortius.     Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us  : 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate. 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors  : 
Our  understanding  traces  'em  in  vain. 
Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search  ; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends. 

Marcus.     These  are  suggestions  of  a  mind  at  ease : 
Oh  Fortius  !  didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  coldly. 
Fassion  unpity'd,  and  successless  love. 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart,*  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.     "Were  but  my  Lucia  kind  ! — 

Fortius.     Thou  scest  not  that  thy  brother  is  thy  rival : 
But  I  must  hide  it,  for  I  know  thy  temper.  [Aside, 

Now,  Marcus,  now,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof : 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul : 
To  quell  the  t}Tant  Love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Gate's  son. 

Marcus.     Fortius,  the  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  my  weakness. 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war 

■  A  Btrango  unnntural  phrase :  which  yet  hath  made  its  fortune  in 
odem  tragedy.  Besides,  if  these  words  nave  any  meaning,  it  wu  ridi- 
ilous  to  add  '*  aggravate  my  other  grief  9,^ 
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Of  thickest  fcKee,  and  rush  on  certab  deatli 
Then  shalt  thou  &e&  that  Marcus  is  not  slow 
To  follow  glory,  and  confess  his  father. 
.  Love  is  not  to  be  reasoned  dowCj  or  lost 
In  high  ambition,  and  a  thirst  of  greatnosa 
'Tis  second  life,  it  grows  into  the  eoul, 
Warms  every  vein,  and  beats  In  every  palse, 
I  feel  it  here  i  my  resolution  meltJ! — 

Fortius.     Behold  young  Jnba,  the  Nnmidian  prinee  1 
With  how  much  care  he  forms  himself  to  glory, 
And  breaks  the  fierceness  of  his  native  temper 
To  copy  out  our  father's  bright  esample. 
He  loves  our  sister  Marcia^  greatly  loves  her, 
His  eyes,  his  looks,  his  actions  all  betray  it : 
Bat  still  the  smotlier'd  fondness  bums  within  him. 
When  most  it  swells,  and  labours  for  a  vent, 
The  sense  of  honour  and  desire  of  fame 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart. 
What  I  shall  an  African,  shall  Juha^s  heir 
Reproach  great  Cato's  son,  and  show  the  world 
A  virtue  wanting  in  a  Eoman  soul  ? 

Marcus.    Fortius,  no  more  I  your  words  leave  stingi  fee 
hind  'em^ 
Whene'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  east  me  at  a  distance, 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour  ? 

Fortius.     Slarcus,  T  know  thy  gen'rous  temper  well ; 
Fling  but  tb  ^  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  straight  ttikcs  firc^  nnd  roonutg  into  a  blaice. 

Marcus.     A  bro therms  sufferings  claim  a  broth er^s  pity 

Fortius.     Heaven  knows  I  pity  thee :  behold  my  eyea 
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Even  whilst  t  a^^ak — Do  they  not  swim  in  te&rt?  * 
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Were  but  my  heart  as  naked  to  thy  view, 
Marcus  would  see  it.  bleed  in  his  behalf. 

Marcus.     Why  then  dost  treat  me  with  rebukes,  instead 
Of  kind  condoling  cares,  and  friendly  sorrow  ? 

Fortius.     0  Marcus  i  did  I  know  the  way  to  ease 
Thy  troubled  heart,  and  mitigate  thy  pains, 
Marcus,  believe  me,  I  could  die  to  do  it. 

Marcus.     Thou  best  of  brothers,  and  thou  be^t  of  friends  1 
Pardon  a  weak  distempered  soul  that  swells 
With  sudden  gusts,  and  sinks  as  soon  in  calms, 
The  sport  of  passions  : — But  Sempronius  comes ; 
He  must  not  find  this  softness  hanging  on  me.     lEzit. 

SCENE   II. 
Sempronius,  Fortius. 

Sempronius.     Conspiracies  no  sooner  should  be  formed 
Than  executed.     What  means  Fortius  here  ? 
I  like  not  that  cold  youth.^     I  must  dissemble. 
And  speak  a  language  foreign  to  my  heart.  [Aside, 

Good  morrow.  Fortius !  let  us  once  embrace. 
Once  more  embrace ;  whilst  yet  we  both  are  free. 
To-morrow  should  we  thus  express  our  friendship. 
Each  might  receive  \i  slave  into  his  arms : 
This  sun,  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last. 
That  e^er  shall  rise  on  Eoman  liberty. 

Fortius.     My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together 
To  this  poor  hall  his  little  Roman  senate, 
(The  leavings  of  Pharsalia)  to  consult 

^Cold  youth.  Finely  observed.  Men  of  cold  passions  have  quick  eyei, 
1  are  no  fit  company  for  such  m^ n  as  Sempronius ;  whether  they  speak 
m  the  hearty  or  dissemble  ;  hence,  the  indignant  reproof  of  his  passion,  and 
\  abrupt  departure  from  his  flatteries. 

vox.  /. — 17* 
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'Tifl  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sem{)ronias ;  we'll  deserve  it        [^ExU, 
Sempronius,  solus.     Curse  on  the  stripling !  how  he  apes 
his  sire  ?   ^  f 
Ambitiously  sententious ! — but  I  wonder 
Old  Sjrphax  comes  not ;  his  Numidian  genius 
Is  well  disposed  to  mischief,  were  he  prompt 
And  eager  on  it ;  but  he  must  be  spurred, 
And  eyprj  moment  quicken'd  to  the  course. 

Cato  has  us'd  me  ill :  he  has  refused 

His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardent  vows. 

Besides,  his  baffled  arms,  and  ruined  cause. 

Are  bars  to  my  ambition.     Cajsar's  favour. 

That  show'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will  raise  me 

To  Home's  first  honours.     If  I  give  up  Cato, 

I  claim  in  my  reward  his  captive  daughter. 

But  Syphax  comes  ! — 

SCENE   III. 
Syphax,  Sempronixjs. 

Syphax.     Sempronius,  all  is  ready, 

I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man. 
And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt :  they  all 
Complain  aloud  of  Cato's  discipline. 
And  wait  but  the  command  to  change  their  master. 

Sempronius.     Believe  mo,  Syphax,  there's  no  time  to 
waste ; 
Even  while  we  speak,  our  conqueror  comes  on. 
And  gathers  ground  upon  us  every  moment. 
Alas  I  thou  know'st  not  Caesar's  active  soul, 
"^ith  what  a  dreadful  course  he  rushes  on 
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From  war  to  war  :  in  yain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage ; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march ; 
The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him, 
*  Through  winds  and  waves  and  storms  he  works  his  waj, 
Impatient  for  the  battle ;  one  day  more 
Will  set  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gates. 
But  tell  me,  hast  thou  yet  drawn  o'er  young  Juba? 
That  still  would  recommend  thee  more  to  Caesar, 
And  challenge  better  terms. 

Syphax.     Alas  !  he*s  lost, 
He's  lost,  Sempronius ;  all  his  thoughts  are  full 
Of  Gate's  virtues ; — but  I'll  try  once  more 
(For  every  instant  I  expect  him  here) 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour,  and  I  know  not  what. 
That  have  corrupted  his  Nmnidian  temper. 
And  struck  th'  infection  into  all  his  soul. 

Sempronius.     Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive 
Juba's  surrender,  since  his  father's  death, 
"Would  give  up  Afric  into  Csesar'S  hands, 
And  make  him  lord  of  half  the  burning  zone. 

SvpnAX.     But  is  it  true,  Sempronius,  that  your  senate 
Is  call'd  together  ?     Gods  !  thou  must  be  cautious ! 
Cato  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  they're  cover'd  thick  with  art. 

Sempkonius.     Let  me  alone,  good  Syphax,  I'll  conceal 
My  thoughts  in  passion  •  ('tis  the  surest  way ;) 

■  When  a  plain  man,  like  Sempronius,  turns  villain,  he  loves  to  flatter 
himself,  and  to  be  flattered  by  others,  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  cunnisf : 
hence  tlie  bonst — **Lct  mr  a/one,  (jood  JSi/phax"  &c^  said,  hence  to<\ui 
adroit  answer  to  that  boast — 

**  In  troth  tbou*rt  able  to  Instruct  grt%  habs, 
And  tewh  tbo  wily  AIHcmi  deceit" 


AUD 


I^U  LeUow  out  far  Homo  mn\  for  mj  iKraxitrj, 
Anil  montji  at  CiisctAr  ^Lill  t  fjiuku  the  Aenntifp     H 
Your  pojd  hypocriftj^rt  ti  Btnle  difeftoL*;  ^i 

A  woru  out  trick  :  wouid^ut  Ihou  be  tliouglit  in 
Clotlie  thy  f«ignM  ztsuX  iti  ]iig«|  hx  fir«,  b  fury 

BvrnA^t     In  troth;  tlicm^rt  tibia  to  iiuitruci 
And  tiiaeh  the  iril>'  Afrieau  dttooitl 

Sfiupfi  OKI  us.    0  ricc  niorflp  ln>  fofo  to  tiy  thy  sk  ill 
Meanwhile  1^11  bastBii  to  i»y  Aomnn  ioldierfl| 
Infiaiue  tlio  oiuitttyf  iind  imdirliaail 
Blow  up  their  dJRcooteiiUri  till  thoy  hteak  o\it 
UjiI*Kik'd  for  J  atitl  ilisehargR  tlitiiiw<*Jv(!*  mi  Cfti 
Rcnunuber,  Sjphax,  we  muat  work  in  haate : 
O  think  what  tuixiou^  mmncnta  p%»9  between 
Tho  hirth  of  plols,  fiutl  thoirlftAt  ijital  {itTiodu. 
Oh  !  'tia  a  drcuctful  int«r?iil  of  time, 
FiirU  up  mill  Imrn-r  all^  wi  big  with  death  I 
DofttrueiioQ  hangs  on  c^very  word  wi^  Mpcde, 
On  every  thought,  U\\  tli«  ecuichidixig  atroko 
Determines  ^U^  imd  clo«^i  our  dentgn. 

SvruAx  solas.     Til  try  if  yi^t  I  mn  reduce  to  re 
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Gut  a<imi'Mirt>^  nyiri'  muiit  1m<  (fbi^nfetl,  to  Ut  ui  ItitA  th«  &rti 
folJoivijijf  Bti?n^^,  The  vire^  ot  m^ii  An  th4f«d  md  modifi 
^v^v  ml  I J L rivuet D r,  Th^.^  c hn ra •! tcrf  of  n  Homaa  wsi  Ih n t  of  vi  W im 
if-rm,  tliv  uUn  of  couraijf  mtd  poifi^Htm  am  oovobinal :  wb«o  i 
wunUl  dUsnrnliU,  hfj  had  huL  oa«  way  of  dwtij^  tt^  which  li,  to 
qimUtit's  int<>  the  exlrvmc  ;  or,  in  ih^j'poof*  fin*  p^rf^^tmt, 

"To  tl*  TlfftWllS,  frTtn  t^  « 


Til*  African,  on  the  t-UiLf  Imtid,  laeitig  Ly  iroBOpUiion^  d  £» 
^irnuhition  la  of  Atiothf  r  ojiit.  It  coii*t»t*  in  a  e  '*  '  - '■inncj 
«tid  a  iL^xtr^itiit  A)^[>hriitin[i  of  Mmftgll  tn  jJl  bmi.  <4<« 

•tuJi.tii*  i^mkavour,  in  frLort,  to  c^nc^ol  th«  prtn,  :   hh 

Uitt  nitri  uf  n  hetrvr  man  would  b(i^,  lo  outnujt^  tA<'  mrtu*  ttt  1 
S«*n4iitjnm)4  J*  fliwuy-*  in  ft  ft+^rm  of  r»'fi.t;  whljft  Sjffltjit  i^uiun 
tihiLpd!!   ntt  ih^Mntmnfiit  ealS*  iifgi 

the  cutfk^livpUi.'.  of  iKjith  in  -  kijti 

sneaks  oiLit  of  thi*  conspim*. '^ ,  nan  vnmv}  <,  Kriijvr  nmii\^  II  tta  e* 
proaioA  prorokf^  hi^  fuU' ;  «iid  pttHilkv  Is  n  i^iiC  of  bmiT^Ty*  M  b 
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This  head-strong  youth,  and  make  him  spom  at  Cata 
The  time  is  short,  Gsesar  comes  rushing  on  us — 
But  hold !  young  Juha  sees  me,  and  approaches. 


SCENE   IV. 

JUBA,   SyFHAX. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus  alone, 
I  have  ohseryed  of  late  thy  looks  are  fallen, 
O'ercast  with  gloomy  cares,  and  discontent; 
Then  tell  me,  Syphax,  I  conjure  thee,  tell  me. 
What  are  the  thoughts  that  knit  thy  hrow  in  firowns, 
And  turn  thine  eye  thus  coldly  on  thy  prince  ? 

Syphax.     'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thougbts, 
Or  carry  smilcS  and  sunshine  in  my  face. 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart 
I  have  not  yet  so  much  the  Koman  in  me. 

JuBA.     Why  dost  thou  cast  out  such  ungenerous  terms 
Against  the  lords  and  soVreigns  of  the  world  ? 
Dost  thou  not  sec  mankind  fall  down  before  them. 
And  own  the  force  of  their  iuperior  virtue  ? 
Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afrio, 
Amidst  our  barren  rocks,  and  burning  sands. 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Koman  name  ? 

Syphax.   Godsl  whcre's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  np 
Above  your  own  Numidia^s  tawny  sons  ! 
Do  they  with  tougher  sinews  bend  the  bow  ? 
Or  flics  the  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launched  from  the  vigour  of  a  Koman  arm  ? 
Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 
The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand  ? 
Or  guides  in  troops  th'  embattled  elephant. 
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Load  en  with  war  ?  these,  these  are  arts,  my  prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Borne. 

JuBA.     These  all  are  yirtnes  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  placed  in  bones  and  nerves. 
A  Koman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  yieWs : 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolished  world, 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws ; 
To  make  man  mild,  and  sociable  to  man ; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  liberal  arts ; 
Th'  embellishments  of  life :  virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine,  reform  the  soul, 
And  break  our  fierce  barbarians  into  men. 

SfPHAX.     Patience,  kiod  heavens ! — excuse  an  old  man's 
warmth. 
What  are  these  wondrous  civilizing  arts, 
This  Koman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame  ? 
Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions. 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts, 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul. 
And  break  off  all  its  commerce  with  the  tongue ; 
In  short,  to  change  us  into  other  creatures. 
Than  what  our  nature  and  the  gods  designed  us  ? 

JuBA.     To  strike  thee  dumb :  turn  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato  I 
There  may'st  thou  see  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man. 
While  good,  and  just,  and  anxious  for  his  friends. 
He's  still  severely  bent  against  himself; 
Kenouncing  sleep,  and  rest,  and  food,  and  ease, 
He  strives  with  thirst  and  hunger,  toil  and  heat ; 
And  when  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 


Anil  t    lie  :Dj4>wiiur  isLj  he  ehiince  to  fin 
X  Tww  Tf^nausi^  ir  in  uncisceti  springs 
Blesses  ai^  :jGir^.  mtt  rinnir^  it  InxnrT. 

Waat  Tirtaes  zrow^  frnm  ignonmce  and  d 
N'«r  how  the  hen  iitfrrs  firnm  the  bnite. 
But  izrant  tiias  others  f^)filfi  with  a^Tial  ^ 
Laok  «iuwii  on  plen.'rorea.  aad  the  baits  oC^ 
Wha%  mail  we  ind  the  man  that  bears  wi 
Gr^as  azid  majestic  in  hLs  grk^  Like  Cal^ 
Hearena  !  wish  what  strength,  what  steadH 
He  trinmpha  in  the  midst  of  all  his  saffei| 
How  does  be  riae  against  a  load  of  woes,  | 
And  thank  the  gods  that  throw  the  wei^4 
SrpHAX.  'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  lii 
I  think  the  Romans  call  it  Stoicism.  j| 

Had  not  jonr  royal  father  thought  so  hi| 
Of  Roman  rirtoe,  and  of  Cato^s  cause, 
Ho  had  not  fallen  by  a  slave's  band,  ingL 
Nor  would  V\R  BVaw^Xxiet'^  wtq.^  Tio^' 
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On  Afrio's  sands,  disfigar^d  with  their  wonnds, 
To  gorge  the  wolves  and  vultures  of  Nnmidia. 

JuBA.     Why  doBt  thon  call  my  sorrows  up  afresh  ? 
My  father's  name  brings  tears  into  my  eyes. 

Sypiiax.     Oh  !  that  you'd  profit  by  your  father's  ills ! 

JvBA.     What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Syphax.     Abandon  Cato. 

JuBA.     Syphax,  I  should  be  m  ore  than  twice  an  orphan 
By  such  a  loss. 

Syphax.     Ay,  there's  the  tie  that  binds  you  I 
You  long  to  call  him  father.     Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  and  plead  for  Oato. 
No  wonder  you  arc  deaf  to  all  I  say. 

JxTBA.     Syphax,  your  zeal  becomes  importunate ; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave. 
And  talk  at  large ;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Syphax.     Sir,  your  great  father  never  used  me  thm 
Alas  I  he's  dead !  but  can  you  e'er  forget 
The  tender  sorrows,  and  the  pangs  of  nature, 
The  fond  embraces,  and  repeated  blessings, 
Which  you  drewrfrom  him  in  your  last  farewel  ? 
Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance. 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul. 
The  good  old  king  at  parting  wrung  my  hand, 
(His  eyes  brim-fall  of  tears)  then  sighing  cry'd, 
Prithee  be  careful  of  my  son ! — ^his  grief 
Swell'd  up  so  high,  he  could  not  utter  more. 

JuBA.     Alas !  thy  story  melts  away  my  soul. 
That  best  of  fathers !  how  shall  I  discharge 
The  gratitude  and  duty  which  I  owe  him  ! 

Stfhax.    By  laying  up  his  oounsels  in  your  heart. 
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Wlij  wilt  Ikon  m§t  mm  m  i 
I  long  hfti^  fitiflvdf ) 

Stprai.  Bclicre  tm^  pmee,  Iba^  ] 
Tb  cttfjr  to  ihvfi  ond  bf^mk  its  Ibc^e* 
AliMtieu  might  etire  it,  or  »  sooood  ] 
Liflit  nfi  unotUnr  flmitrt  snti  fmt  ool 
TKff  iflwwittg  ^iui}i'»  fit  Znfim^ii  ro|^I  • 
0ft¥t  Aietf  Huaiht  wit!)  jTinrr!  exalt 

» fliii,  tlial  roUft  hl*(  f^hanot  o'e 
^  jw^  mtfi  iii«ir»  fir©  End  colour  in  tbcij 

«knp«iiU  bwutics  of  tlio  nor 

^Tb  ii«t  *  Mil  of  ffsaturc^s,  (ir  { 

i  Hi  m  ddm,  iJbat  I  admlrii 

IpriMrv  ftuniliar  to  tlio  lovec 

nud  path  npou  tlia  ddH 

,vif^  ft^ti'rs  nboTB  hop  J 
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.  But  still  the  lovely  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inward  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom, 
And  sanctity  of  manners.     Cato?s  soul 
Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues. 

Stfhax.    How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise  I 
But  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  would  consider — 

JuBA.     Hah  !  Syphax,  is't  not  she  ? — she  mov^s  this  way : 
And  with  her  Lucia,  Lucius's  fair  daughter. 
My  heart  beats  thick — I  prithee,  Syphax,  leave  me. 

Syphax.     Ten  thousand  curses  fasten  on  'em  both ! 
Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while.  \^Ezit. 

SCENE   v.* 
Juba,  Marcia,    Lucia. 

JuBA.     Hail,  charming  maid !  how  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
The  face  of  war,  and  make  even  horror  smile  I 
At  sight  of  thee  my  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows ; 
I  feel  a  dawn  of  joy  break  in  upon  me, 
And  for  a  while  forget  th'  approach  of  Caesar. 

Marcia.     I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slacken'd  'em  to  arms, 

•The  love-scenes  in  Cato,  are  beautiful  in  theraaelves,  and  the  play 
lid  not  have  made  its  fortune  without  them.  But  "  Non  erat  hie  locus, 
yet  they  are  not  bo  much  out  of  place  here,  as  they  might  have  been 
ewhcrc ;  for  they  serve,  in  some  degree,  to  cover  the  defect  of  the  fable, 
lich  is  veiy  uudramatic ;  and  could,  I  think,  by  no  management^  be 
»rked  up  to  a  due  degree  of  tragic  distress. 
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Wliile,  warm  with  sisiigiiter,  our  yicuuxoub  ioo 
Threatens  aloud,  and  calls  you  to  the  field. 

JuBA.     0  Maroia,  let  me  hope  thj  kind  conoenu 
And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle  ! 
The  thought  will  ^ve  new  vigour  to  my  arm, 
Add  strength  and  weight  to  my  descending  sword, 
And  drive  it  in  a  tempest  on  the  foe. 

Marcia.     My  prayers  and  wishes  always  shall  attend 
The  friends  of  Rome,  the  glorious  cause  of  Tirtae, 
And  men  approved  of  by  the  gods  and  Cato. 

JuBA.     That  Juba  may  deserve  thy  pious  cares, 
1^11  gaze  for  ever  on  thy  godlike  father, 
Transplantmg,  one  by  one,  into  my  life. 
His  bright  perfections,  till  I  shine  like  him. 

Marcia.  My  father  never,  at  a  time  like  this, 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments. 

Juba.  Thy  reproofs  are  just. 

Thou  virtuous  maid;  I'll  hasten  to  my  troops 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 
If  e'er  I  lead  them  to  the  field,  when  all 
The  war  shall  stand  rang'd  in  its  just  array. 
And  dreadful  pomp  :  then  will  I  think  on  thee  I 
0  lovely  maid,  then  will  I  think  on  thee  ! 
And,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts,  remember 
What  glorious  deeds  should  grace  the  man,  who  hopes 
For  Marcia's  love.  [Exit, 
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SCENE    VI. 
LupiA,   Mabou. 

Lucia.  Maroia,  you're  too  severe : 

How  could  you  chide  the  young  good-natured  prince, 
And  drive  him  from  you  with  so  stem  an  air; 
A  prince  that  loves  and  doats  on  you  to  death  ? 

Marcia.    'Tis  therefore,  Lucia,  that  I  chide  him  from  me. 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk. 

Lucia.     Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Marcia.     How,  Lucia  I  would'st  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake  ? 
Caesar  comes  arm'd  with  terror  and  revenge, 
And  aims  his  thunder  at  my  father's  head : 
Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it  7 

Lucia.     Why  have  not  I  this  constancy  of  mind, 
Who  have  so  many  griefs  to  try  its  force  ? 
Sure,  nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould. 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions, 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  own  weak  sex : 
Pity  and  love,  by  turns,  oppress  my  heart. 

Marcia.    Lucia,  disburthen  all  thy  cares  on  me, 
And  let  me  share  thy  most  retired  distress ; 
Tell  me  who  raises  up  this  conflict  in  thee  ? 

Lucia.     I  need  not  blush  to  name  them,  when  I  «eU  thee 
They're  Marcia's  brothers,  and  the  sons  of  Cato. 
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Maecia.     They  both  behold  thee  with  their  sister'i  eja: 
And  often  have  revealed  their  passion  to  me. 
But  tell  me  whose  address  thou  ^vour^st  most : 
I  long  to  know,  and  yet  I  dread  to  hear  it 

Lucia.     Which  is  it  Marcia  wishes  for  ? 

Marcia.  For  neither — 

And  yet  for  both — ^the  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia^s  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister : 
But  tell  me,  which  of  them  is  Lucia's  choice  ? 

Lucia.     Marcia,  they  both  are  high  in  my  esteem, 
But  in  my  love — ^why  wilt  thou  make  me  name  him  ? 
Thou  know^st  it  is  a  blind  and  foolish  passion, 
Pleas'd  and  disgusted  with  it  knows  not  what — 

Marcia.     0  Lucia,  I'm  perplex'd,  0  tell  me  which 
I  must  hereafter  call  my  happy  brother  ? 

Lucia.    S appose  'twere  Fortius,  could  you  blame  my  choice? 
— 0  Fortius,  thou  hast  stol'n  away  my  soul  I 
With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves ! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  the  sincerest  vows  ! 
Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness 
Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoa^ts. 
Marcus  is  over  warm,  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  passion  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror, 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper. 

Marcia.     Alas,  poor  youth  I  how  canst  thou  throw  him 
from  thee  ? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee ; 
Whene'er  he  speaks  of  thee,  his  heart's  in  flames, 
He  sends  out  all  his  soul  in  every  word. 
And  thinks,  and  talks,  and  looks  like  one  transported. 
Unhappy  yo\>i\i\  \io^  tr\IV  ih^  <!oldneas  raise 
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Tempests  and  storms  in  his  afflicted  bosom  I 
I  dread  the  oonseqnenoe. 

Lucia.     Ton  seem  to  plead 
Agunst  your  brother  Fortius. 

Marcia.     Heaven  forbid ! 
Had  Portias  been  the  unsuccessful  lover, 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fall'n  on  him. 

Lucia.     Was  ever  virgin  love  distress'd  like  mine  I 
Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me,  * 
As  if  he  moum'd  his  rival's  iU  success, 
Then  bids  me  hide  the  motions  of  my  heart, 
Nor  show  which  way  it  turns.     So  much  he  fears 
The  sad  effects  that  it  would  have  on  Marcus. 

Mabcia.     He  knows  too  well  how  easily  he's  fired, 
And  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair. 
But  waits  for  happier  times,  and  kinder  moments. 

Lucia.     Alas  !  too  late  I  find  myself  involved 
In  endless  griefs,  and  labyrinths  of  woe. 
Bom  to  afflict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 
Tormenting  thought  1  it  cuts  into  my  soul. 

Marcia.     Let  us  not,  Lucia,  aggravate  our  sorrows, 
.  But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things. 
'^Our  lives,  disoolour'd  with  our  present  woes. 
May  still  grow  white,  and  smile  with  happier  hours. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  *>  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 

*  FoUm  in  teart.     It  should  be  "  falls  into  tears,"  he  might  have  said, 
»  dft  PorUut  liH^faXU  into  tear$  h^finre  nuT 

^  80  the  pure  limpid  ttream,  A  beautiful  simile,  in  the  mouth  of  a  lady, 
1  tiie  most  natural  that  could  be,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Boman  lady,  who 
1  frequent  opportonitieB  'of  seeing  the  yellow  Tiber,  as  it  was  CHBlled^ 
itraot^  and  disciuurge  its  colour. 
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Works  itself  dear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines  ] 

Till,  by  degrees,  the  floating  mirror  shines. 

Reflects  each  flowV  that  on  the  border  grows, 

And  a  new  heaven  in  its  fair  bosom  shows.  [Exunt. 


ACTIL 

SCENE  I.* 

7^  Senate. 

SEifPRomus.     Rome  still  saryiyes  in  this  assemUed  Bot- 
ate! 
Let  us  remember  we  are  Oato^s  firiends, 
And  act  like  men  who  claim  that  glorious  title. 

Lucius.     Cato  will  soon  be  here,  and  open  to  us 
Th'  occasion  of  our  meeting.     Hark  I  he  comes  I 

[A  sound  of  trumpets 
May  all  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome  direct  him ! 

Enter  Cato. 

Cato.     Fathers,  we  once  again  are  met  in  council 
Caesar's  approach  has  summoned  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves : 
How  shall  we  treat  this  bold  aspiring  man  ? 

That  no  grace  might  be  wanting,  we  have  it  introduced  by  a  metaplMi 
taken  from  this  circumstance : 

*«  Oar  Ut«b  cUMoIoMrMl.** 

I  question  if  there  be  another  instance  of  so  consummate  art^  and  taiU^  is 
any  writer. 

*  Before  the  author  wrote  this  and  the  following  soene^  he  had  waiii 
his  patriotism,  as  well  as  imagination,  with  the  Fhilippica  of  Cioera 
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Success  still  follows  him,  and  backs  his  crimes; 
Pharsalia  gave  him  Rome  ;  Egypt  has  since 
Recciy'd  his  yoke,  and  the  whole  Nile  is  Caesar's. 
Why  should  I  mention  Juba's  overthrow, 
And  Scipio's  death  ?     Numidia's  burning  sands 
Still  smoke  with  blood.     'Tis  time  we  should  decree 
What  course  to  take.     Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  even  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Fathers,  pronounce  your  thoughts,  are  they  still  fizt 
To  hold  it  out,  and  fight  it  to  the  last  ? 
Or  are  your  hearts  subdu'd  at  length,  and  wrought 
By  time  and  ill  success  to  a  submission  ? 
Sempronius,  speak. 

Sempronius.     My  voice  is  still  for  war. 
QodSy  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  chuse,  slavery  or  death  ! 
No,  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And,  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops. 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  throng'd  legions,  and  charge  home  upon  him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bondage. 
Rise,  fathers,  rise !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help  ; 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens. 
Or  share  their  fate  I  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thcssaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates, 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honour, 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Bouse  up,  for  shame  I  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud — To  battle  I 

▼OL.   I. — 18 
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Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  thai  we  are  slow. 
And  Scipio^s  ghost  walks  nnreyenged  amongst  ns  1 

Cato.     Let  not  a  torrent  of  impetaoos  seal 
Transport  thee  thus  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason : 
True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides, 
All  else  is  towering  phrensy  and  distraction. 
Are  not  the  lives  of  those,  who  draw  the  sword 
In  Rome^s  defence,  intrusted  to  our  care  ? 
Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  sl&u^ter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  say 
We  lavished  at  our  death  the  blood  of  thousands, 
To  grace  our  fall,  and  make  our  ruin  glorious  ? 
Lucius,  we  next  would  know  what^s  your  opinion. 

Lucius.      My  thoughts,  I  must  confess,  are  tun'd  on 
peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  fill'd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans :  Scythia  mourns 
Our  guilty  wars,  and  earth's  remotest  regions 
Lie  half  unpeopled  by  the  feuds  of  Bome : 
'Tis  time  to  sheath  the  sword,  and  spare  mankind. 
It  is  not  Caesar,  but  the  gods,  my  fathers. 
The  gods  declare  against  us,  and  repel 
Our  vain  attempts.     To  urge  the  foe  to  battle, 
(Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair) 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  Providence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination. 
Already  have  we  shown  our  love  to  Rome, 
Now  let  us  show  submission  to  the  gods. 
Wo  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves, 
But  free  the  common-wealth ;  when  this  end  fiails, 
Arms  have  no  further  use :  our  country's  cause, 
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That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our  handSi 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood, 
XJnprofitably  shed ;  what  men  could  do ' 
Is  done  already :  Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  must  fall,  that  we  are  innocent. 

Sempronius.     This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behavioui 
oft 
Conceal  a  traitor — something  whispers  me 
All  is  not  right — Cato,  beware  of  Lucius.      [Aside  to  Cato 

Gato.     Let  us  appear  nor  rash  nor  diffident : 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault, 
And  fear,  admitted  into  public  councils, 
Betrays  like  treason.     Let  us  shun  'em  boUi. 
Fathers,  I  cannot  see  that  our  affairs 
Are  grown  thus  desperate.     We  have  bulwarks  round  us ; 
Within  our  walls  are  troops  inured  to  toil  * 

In  Afric's  heat,  and  season'd  to  the  sun ; 
Numidia's  spacious  kingdom  lies  behind  us. 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  calL 
While  there  is  hope,  do  not  distrust  the  gods ; 
But  wait  at  least  till  Caesar's  near  approach 
Force  us  to  yield.     'Twill  never  be  too  late 
To  sue  for  chains  and  own  a  conqueror. 
Why  should  Rome  fall,  a  moment  ere  her  time  f 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last. 
So  shall  we  gain  still  one  day's  liberty ; 
And  let  me  perish,  but  in  Cato's  judgment, 
A  day,  an  hour,  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  in  bondage. 
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Enter  Marcus. 


Marcus.     Fathers,  this  moment,  as  I  watchM  the  gsiei 
Lodged  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriyed 
From  Gsesar's  camp,  and  with  him  comes  old  Dediu, 
The  Roman  knight ;  he  carries  in  his  looks 
Impatience,  and  demands  to  speak  with  Cato. 

Cato.     By  your  permission,  fathers,  bid  him  enter. 

[EjaJtMartuk 
Decius  was  once  my  friend,  but  other  prospects 
Have  loosed  those  ties,  and  bound  him  &st  to  CsoBir. 
His  message  may  determine  our  resolyes. 

SCENE   II. 
Decius,  Cato,  Etc. 

Decius.     Cassar  sends  health  to  Cato. — 

Cato.     Could  he  send  it 
To  Cato's  slaughtered  friends,  it  would  be  welcome. 
Are  not  your  orders  to  address  the  senate  ? 

Decius.     My  business  is  with  Cato  :  Csosar  seee 
The  straits  to  which  you're  driven  ;  and,  as  ho  knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  your  life, 

Cato.     My  life  is  grafted  on  the  fate  of  Rome : 
Would  he  save  Cato,  bid  him  spare  his  country. 
Tell  your  dictator  this ;  and  tell  him,  Cato 
Disdains  a  life  which  he  has  power  to  offer. 

Decius.     Home  and  her  senators  submit  to  Cassar: 
Her  generals  and  her  consuls  are  no  more. 
Who  checkM  his  conquests,  and  denied  his  triumphs. 
Why  will  not  Cato  be  this  Caesar's  friend  ? 

Cato.    TVio^^  \^t^  T^Sk&oua  thou  hast  m]^  forbid  ii 
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Decixts.     Cato,  IVo  orders  to  ezpostalate 
And  reason  with  you  as  from  friend  to  friend : 
Think  on  the  storm  that  gathers  o'er  your  head, 
And  threatens  every  hour  to  hurst  upon  it ; 
Still  may  yon  stand  high  in  your  country's  honours, 
Do  but  comply,  and  make  your  peace  with  CsBsar. 
Home  will  rejoice,  and  cast  its  eyes  on  Cato, 
As  on  the  second  of  mankind. 

Cato.  No  more  I 

I  must  not  think  of  life  on  such  conditions. 

Decixjs.     Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  ylrtaeSy 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life : 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms. 

Cato.  Bid  him  disband  his  legions, 

Bestore  the  commonwealth  to  liberty. 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  public  censure. 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Koman  senate. 
Bid  him  do  this,  and  Cato  is  his  friend. 

Decius.     Cato,  the  world  talks  loudly  of  your  wisdom— 

Oato.     Nay  more,  tho'  Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employed 
To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  varnish  crimes. 
Myself  win  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Decius.     A  style  like  this  becomes  a  conqueror. 

Cato.     Decius,  a  style  like  this  becomes  a  Roman. 

Decius.     What  is  a  Roman,  that  is  Caesar's  foe  ? 

Cato.     Greater  than  Caesar :  he's  a  friend  to  virtue. 

Decius.     Consider,  Cato,  you're  in  Utica, 
And  at  the  head  of  your  own  little  senate ; 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  Capitol, 
With  all  the  months  of  Rome  to  second  you. 
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Oato.     Let  him  consider  thai,  who  drives  ds  hith^ 
Tis  Csssar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate  litUe^ 
And  thinned  its  ranks.     Alas  I  thy  dazzled  eje 
Beholds  this  man  in  a  false  glaring  light, 
Whioh  conquest  and  success  haye  thrown  upon  him ; 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  thou'dst  see  him  Uid 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  and  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  'em. 
I  know  thou  look'st  on  me,  as  on  a  wretch 
Beset  witb  ills,  and  coyer'd  willi  misfortunes ; 
But,  by  the  gods  I  swear,  millions  of  worlds 
Should  never  buy  me  to  be  like  that  Gsosar. 

Decius.     Does  Cato  send  this  answer  back  to  Canr, 
For  all  his  generous  cares,  and  proffer'd  friendship  f 

Cato.     His  cares  for  me  are  insolent  and  vain : 
Presumptuous  man !  the  gods  take  care  of  Cato. 
Would  Csesar  show  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
Bid  him  employ  his  care  for  these  my  friends. 
And  make  good  use  of  his  ill-gotten  power, 
By  sheltering  men  much  better  than  himself. 

Decius.     Your  high  unconquer'd  heart  makes  yon  forget 
You  are  a  man.     You  rush  on  your  desiruotioD. 
But  I  have  done.     When  I  relate  hereafter 
The  tale  of  this  unhappy  embassy, 
AU  Rome  will  be  in  tears. 

SCENE  III. 
Sempeonius,  Lucius,  Cato,  Etc. 

SEjfPRONius.  Cato,  we  thank  thee. 

The  mighty  genius  of  immortal  Rome 
Speaks  in  thy  voice,  thy  soul  breathes  liberty : 
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CsBsar  will  Bhrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st, 
And  shndder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Lucius.     The  senate  owns  its  gratitude  to  Cato, 
Who  with  so  great  a  soul  consults  its  safety, 
And  guards  our  lives,  while  he  neglects  his  own. 

Sempronius.    Sempronius  gives  no  thanks  on  this  account 
Lucius  seems  fond  of  life ;  but  what  is  life  ? 
^Tis  not  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time,  or  gaze  upon  the  sun  ; 
'Tis  to  be  free.     When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish. 
0  could  my  dying  hand  but  lodge  a  sword 
In  Caesar^s  bosom,  and  revenge  my  country, 
By  heavens  I  could  enjoy  the  pangs  of  death. 
And  smile  in  agony. 

Lucius.  Others,  perhaps. 

May  serve  their  country  with  as  warm  a  zeal. 
Though  'tis  not  kindled  into  so  much  rage. 

Sempronius.     This  sober  conduct  i^  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots. 

Cato.  Come  !  no  more,  Sempronius, 

All  here  are  friends  to  Eome,  and  to  each  other. 
Let  us  not  weaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions. 

Sempronius.     Cato,  my  resentments 
Are  sacrificed  to  Eome — I  stand  reprov'd. 

Cato.     Fathers,  'tis  time  you  come  to  a  resolve. 

Lucius.     Cato,  we  all  go  into  your  opinion. 
CaDsar's  behaviour  has  convinced  the  senate 
We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  arrive.  ■ 

•  nil  tervM  arrive.     Terms  had  arrived,  already ;  or  which  ia  better. 
Mhs  telle  Cato  he  waa  at  liberty  to  name  hie  ierme;  but  no  terms  eould 
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8Bnvoifiii&   W«  no^t  to  lioli]  H  oitl 
Mf  priivte  TS&m  it  ^rowii*^  ttnid  Uie  fl 

CAti^    Tlisi  lei  lit  tlm^  mf  fifiMfdfli 
Tittf  liuk  toteml,  tbit  pivio  nf  fifer 
(WWm  yet  Oiir  liberty  »nd  &t«i  ap9  d« 
Witii1r««olali<m,  fnriidiililjif  Eom^ii  l^ral 
And  ill  tba  rirtiie*  w^  can  erawd  t^t^  i| 
TIiAi  beftvea  mj  mj^  U  ooglil  to  l>e  fiHi 
Fsiliers,  lkf^e«#l — *Th^  Jismig  Nttmidtai 

SCENE   ir. 


Cato,  Juba. 

Gato.  Juba^  the  Roman  senate  has  i 
Till  time  give  better  proepects,  still  to  k 
The  sword  unsheath'd,  and  turn  its  edg€ 

JrBA.  The  resolution  fits  a  Koman  fl 
But,  Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thj  patie 
And  condescend  to  hear  a  young  man  sp 
My  father,  when  some  days  before  hi 
He  order'd  me  to  march  for  Utica 
(Alas  !  I  thought  not  then  his  death  so  1 
Wept  o'er  me,  prest  mo  in  his  aged  arnU 
And,  as  his  griefs  gave  way,  *  My  son,*  a 

be  accepted,  so  long  as  Ccesar  resolved  to  keep  his  p<^ 
fore  us  is  then,  elenrly  incomplete,  and  should  be  gill 
stop, — "  We  ought  to  hold  it  out  till  terms  amve,  i| 
it  hecomen  us  to  accept,*^  ov  Kome  !*uch  thing.  But  SJ 
terin^  wny,  catclio!*  at  the  word  *' terms,''  and  breakl 
aayin«? — "We  ougiit  to  hold  it  out  till  death."  Thai 
have  8up|x>8ed,  is  wantinijf  to  corajilcte  the  sense,  is  % 
Uie  reason  of  the  thing,  but  from  what  Cato  tells  Jub* 
the  Te&o\\it\oti  of  the  seuate  ^3^^as  to  hold  out  **  Till  ^ 
pecta,"  i.  €.  not  oti\^,  \i\\\  lCTm%  aTT\Xc\>\X\.  \>«tt«t  ^«t% 

offered.  —  ^ 
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*  WhateTcr  fortune  shall  befall  thy  father, 
Be  Cato's  friend,  hell  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  yirtuous  deeds :  do  but  observe  him  well, 
^Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  bear  'em.*        ^ 

Cato.     Juba,  thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 
And  merited,  alas  1  a  better  fate ; 
But  heaven  thought  otherwise. 

Juba.  My  father's  fate, 

In  spite  of  all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face,  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Cato.     It  is  an  honest  sorrow,  and  becomes  thee. 

Juba.     My  father  drew  respect  from  foreign  climes  : 
The  kings  of  Afric  sought  him  for  their  friend ; 
Kings  far  remote,  that  rule,  as  fame  reports. 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile, 
In  distant  worlds,  on  t'other  side  the  sun : 
Oft  have  their  black  ambassadors  appeared, 
Loaden  with  gifts,  and  fiU'd  the  courts  of  Zama. 

Cato.     I  am  no  stranger  to  thy  father's  greatness  1 

Juba.     I  would  not  boast  the  greatness  of  my  ^Either, 
But  point  out  new  alliances  to  Cato. 
Had  we  not  better  leave  this  Utica, 
To  arm  Numidia  in  our  cause,  and  court 
Th'  assistance  of  my  father's  powerful  friends  ? 
Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him ; 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains 
Doubling  the  native  horror  of  the  war. 
And  making  death  more  grim. 

Cato.  And  canst  thoa  think 

Cato  will  fly  before  the  sword  of  Caosar  ? 

VOL.  I.— 18* 
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Reduced  like  Hannibal^  to  seek  relief 

From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down, 

A  vagabond  in  Afric  I 

JuBA.  Gate,  perhaps  • 

I^m  too  officious,  but  mj  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserye  a  life  of  so  much  value. 
My  heart  is  wounded,  when  I  see  such  virtue 
Afflicted  by  the  weight  of  such  misfortunes. 

Cato.     Thy  nobleness  of  soul  obliges  me. 
But  know,  you^  prince,  that  valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  affliction. 
These  are  not  ilb ;  else  would  Uiey  never  fall 
On  heaven's  first  favourites,  and  the  best  of  men : 
The  gods,  in  bounty,  work  up  storms  about  us,. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues,  which  shun  the  day,  and  lie  concealed 
In  the  smooth  seasons  and  the  calms  of  life. 

JuBA.     I^m  oharm'd  whenever  thou  talk'st  I     I  pant  for 
virtue ! 
And  all  my  soul  endeavours  at  perfection. 

Cato.     Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil. 
Laborious  virtues  all  ?  learn  them  fronf  Cato  : 
Success  and  fortune  must  thou  learn  from  Csesar. 

JuBA.     The  best  good  fortune  that  can  fall  on  Juba, 
The  whole  success  at  which  my  heart  aspires 
Depends  on  Cato. 

Cato.  What  does  Juba  say  ? 

Thy  words  confound  me. 

Juba.  I  would  fiiin  retract  them. 

Give  'em  me  back  again.     They  aim'd  at  nothing. 
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Gato.   Tell  me  thy  wish,  young  prince;  make  not  my  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts.^ 

JuBA.  Oh  I  they're  extrayagant ; 

Still  let  me  hide  them. 

Gato.  What  can  Juba  ask 

That  Gato  will  refuse  I 

JuBA.  I  fear  to  name  it. 

Marcia — ^inherits  all  her  father's  virtues. 

Gato.    What  wouldst  thou  say  ? 

JuBA.  Gato,  thou  hast  a  daughter. 

Gato.    Adieu,  young  prince :  I  would  not  hear  a  word 
Should  lessen  thee  in  my  esteem :  remember 
The  hand  of  fate  is  over  us,  and  heaven 
Exacts  severity  from  all  our  thoughts : 
It  is  not  now  a  time  to  talk  of  aught 
But  chains  or  conquest ;  liberty  or  death. 

SCENE  V. 
Syphax,  Juba. 

Stfhax.      How's  this,  my  prince!    what,  cover'd  with 
confusion  ? 
You  look  as  if  yon  stem  philosopher 
Had  just  now  chid  you. 

Juba.  Syphax,  I'm  undone ! 

Syphax.     I  know  it  well. 

Juba.  Gato  thinks  meanly  of  me. 

Stfhax.     And  so  will  all  mankind. 

•  Make  not  my  ear  a  eiranger  to  thy  thtmghU    Qnuntly  ezprMied. 
d  been  better  to  eay  plainly, 


.  i  inalM  me  not 
A  fliniigw  to  thy  thooflHii" 


Jv%M.  rm  nficMd  in  Un 

Tlie  wea^aoB  of  Kt|  sottl,  my  lirve  fhr  IB 

Jni.  Oil !  I  •enld  ^flroe  mj 

Mj  fooJitb  b«an  I  WEi  etw  wrvtci  U{pt  Ji 
BintAX     Alatf  I  nj  praoe,  Wv  yon  »f« 

(k  mA  ihA  Uim  in  lu*  dnftdfnl  bsunli  -. 
Hcvw  <li4  tlif^  mUittr  miittui  inici  yom^  olieel 
Wlivn  first  jfMi  ron^d  bim  to  Uac  cltase !  Z 

Then  charge  him  close,  provoke  him  to  th< 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and  stooping  from  you 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground. 

JuBA.     Pnthee,  no  more ! 

Syphax.  How  would  the  ol 

To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  when  tipp'd  wi 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  sh 

JuBA.  Syphax,  this  old  man's  talk  (tho 
In  every  word)  would  now  lose  all  its  sweet 
Cato's  displeas'd,  and  Marcia  lost  for  everl 

SvPHAX.  Young  prince,  I  yet  could  giv« 
Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JuBA.  What  say'st  thol 

By  heavens,  thou  turn'st  me  all  into  attentii 

Syphax.     Marcia  might  still  be  yours. 

JuBA.  As  how,  dear  | 

Syfuax.  Juba  commands  Numidia*s  ht^ 
Mounted  on  steeds,  unused  to  the  restraint  i 
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Give  bat  the  word,  well  snatch  this  damsel  up 
And  bear  her  off. 

JuBA.  Can  such  dishonest  thoughts 

Rise  up  in  man  I  wouldst  thou  seduce  my  youth 
To  do  an  act  that  would  destroy  my  honour  ? 

Stfhax.     Gods !  I  could  tear  my  beard  to  hear  you  talk  I 
Honour ^s  a  fine  imaginary  notion, 
That  draws  in  raw  and  unexperienced  men 
To  real  mischiefs,  while  they  hunt  a  shadow. 

JuBA.     Wouldst  thou  degrade  thy  prince  into  a  ruffian  ? 

Stfhax.     The  boasted  ancestors  of  iheae  great  men, 
Whose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruffians. 
This  dread  of  nations,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  in  her  wide  empire^s  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape. 
Your  Scipios,  Caosars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 
(These  gods  on  earth)  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids,  of  ravish'd  Sabines. 

JuBA.     Syphaz,  I  fear  that  hoary  head  of  thine 
Abounds  too  much  in  our  Numidian  wiles. 

Syphax.     Indeed,  my  prince,  you  want  to  know  the  world 
You  have  not  read  mankind ;  your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul, 
Gators  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

JxTBA.     If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious, 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance  ! 

Syphax.     Go,  go,  you're  young. 

Juba.  Gods !  must  I  tamely  bear 

This  arrogance  unanswered  1  thouVt  a  traitor, 
A  false  old  traitor. 

Syphax.  I  have  gone  too  far.  lAside. 

Juba.     Cato  shall  know  the  baseness  of  thy  soul. 
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Stphax     I  mnft  appease  this  storm,  or  perish  in  it 

lAiide, 
Young  prince,  behold  these  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  yonr  other's  battles. 

JuBA.     Those  locks  shall  ne^er  protect  thy  insolence. 

Stphax.     Most  one  rash  word,  th'  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years  ? 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service  1 
— Curse  on  the  boy  i  how  steadily  he  hears  me !    [Aside. 

JuBA.     Is  it  becaose  the  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  nnfillM,  and  that  Numidia's  crown 
Hangs  donbtfnl  yet,  whose  head  it  shall  indose. 
Thou  thns  presomest  to  treat  thy  prinoe  with  sewn  ? 

Syphax.       Why  will    you   rive    my  heart  with  wwh 
expressions? 
Does  not  old  Syphax  follow  you  to  war  ? 
What  are  his  aims  ?  why  does  he  load  with  darts 
His  trembling  hand,  and  crush  beneath  a  cascjue 
His  wrinkled  brows  ?  what  is  it  he  aspires  to  7 
Is  it  not  this  ?  to  shed  the  slow  remains. 
His  last  poor  ebb  of  blood,  in  your  defence  ? 

JuBA.     Syphax,  no  more  1  I  would  not  hear  you  tilL 

Stphax.     Not  hear  me  talk!   what,  when  my  £uth  to 
Juba, 
My  royal  master's  son,  is  called  in  question? 
My  prince  may  strike  me  dead,  and  I'll  be  dumb: 
But  whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  tongue. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure. 

Juba.     Thou  know'st  the  way  too  well  into  my  heirt, 
I  do  believe  thee  loyal  to  thy  prince. 

Syphax.     What  greater  instance  can  I  give?  I've  M^i 
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To  do  an  action,  which  my  Bonl  abhors, 
And  gain  you  whom  yon  love  at  any  price. 

JuBA.     Was  this  thy  motiye  ?  I  have  been  too  hasty. 

Stfhax.     And  'tis  for  this  my  prince  has  called  me 
traitor. 

JuBA.     Sure  thou  mistakest ;  I  did  not  call  thee  so. 

Stphax.      You  did  indeed,   my  prince,  you  called   me 
traitor: 
Nay,  &rther,  threatened  you'd  complain  to  Cato. 
Of  what,  my  prince,  would  you  complain  to  Cato  ? 
That  Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacrifice 
His  life,  nay,  more,  his  honour  in  your  service. 
'  JuBA.     Syphax,  I  know  thou  lov'st  me,  but  indeed 
Thy  zeal  for  Juba  carried  thee  too  far. 
'  •  Honour's  a  sacred  tie,  the  law  of  kings. 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her, 
And  imitates  her  actions,  where  she  is  not : 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with. 

Stfhax.  By  heavens 

I'm  ravish'd  when  you  talk  thus,  tho'  you  chide  me  I 
Alas  I  I've  hitherto  been  used  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king 
The  ruling  principle  that  ought  to  bum 
And  quench  all  others  in  a  subject's  heart 
Happy  the  people,  who  preserve  their  honour 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince  1 

Juba.     Syphax,  thou  now  be^'st  to  speak  thyself 
Numidia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations 
For  breach  of  public  vows.     Our  Punic  faith 

*For  a  comment  on  these  famouB  lines,  see  Note  <m  the  Chtardian,  Ko. 
L 


^onip-vvQ  V  ttfvi^  i^c£  wrii«  for  mj 

^Vmj*  ^tfpi^  ss!^  Vr^,  svr  c^iBoe  to  i 
^v  i«fiicii     *st$^  ^f«ir  ^  I  f^  it  to  tke  ^ 


•>  Ti  -Himr  Mtw  -taut  «»««rv  Jh£.     TWfcS  u^  Joba*s 
•"■••*«  jrmdiL     Sw  litt  atfw  ^wifr»  wiwrtd  to. 
*  .*«Mr.  r«  oamI^  ^Jk^sM.     X«3BS«  ii  &b«1t  toi 

suoKt  ^NxuiKi^  99  mMejfi!>e  :^<err  fms^es  to  ihtam 
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SCENE    VI. 

Syphax,  Sempronius. 

Stfhax.  All  hail,  SempronioB ! 

Well,  Cato's  senate  is  resolved  to  wait 
The  fury  of  a  siege  before  it  yields. 

Semfronius.     Syphax,  we  both  were  on  the  verge  of  fate : 
Lucius  declared  for  peace,  and  terms  were  offered 
To  Gato  by  a  messenger  from  Caesar. 
Should  they  submit,  ere  our  designs  are  ripe, 
We  both  must  perish  in  the  common  wreck. 
Lost  in  a  general  undistinguished  ruin. 

SrPHAX.     But  how  stands  Cato  ? 

Sesipronius.  Thou  hast  seen  Mount  Atlas :  * 

■    While  storms  and  tempests  thunder  on  its  brows, 
And  oceans  break  their  billows  at  its  feet. 
It  stands  unmoved,  and  glories  in  its  height. 
Such. is  that  haughty  man;  his  towering  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune. 
Rises  superior,  and  looks  down  on  Cscsar. 

SvPHAX.     But  what's  this  messenger  ? 

Sempronius.  I've  practised  with  him, 

And  found  a  means  to  let  the  victor  know 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 
But  let  me  now  examine  in  my  turn : 
Is  Juba  fixt  ? 

Syphax.         Yes — but  it  is  to  Cato, 
I've  try'd  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 

•  Tkou  hoMt  teen  Mount  Atlcu.  Wonderfully  judicious.  The  simile,  m 
6  as  it  is»  had  been  cold  and  trivial,  if  no  particular  mountain  had  been 
eeified ;  and  none  could  be  so  properly  and  gacefully  specified  in  • 
Ilk  addressed  to  Syphax,  as  Mount  Atlat, 
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Sooth'd  and  caress'd,  been  angry,  sooih'd  again, 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  bis  sigbt, 
But  all  are  vain,  be  scorns  tbem  all  for  Cato. 

Sempronius.    Come,  'tis  no  matter,  we  sball  do  witbont  huiL 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  trimnpb, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  tbe  victor's  cbariot. 
Sypbax,  I  now  may  bope  tbon  bast  forsook  j 

Tby  Juba's  cause,  and  wisbest  Marcia  mine. 

S YPHAX.  May  sbe  be  tbine  as  fast  as  tbou  wonldst  bave  ber  1 
Sempronius.     Sypbax,  I  love  tbat  woman ;  tbougb  I  cane 

Her  and  myself,  yet,  spite  of  me,  I  love  ber. 
Syphax.     Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 

CsBsar  will  ne'er  refuse  tbee  sucb  a  trifle. 

But  are  tby  troops  prepared  for  a  revolt  ? 

Does  tbe  sedition  catcb  from  man  to  man, 

And  run  among  tbeir  ranks  ? 
Sehfronius.  All,  all  is  ready, 

Tbe  factious  leaders  are  our  friends,  tbat  spread 

Murmurs  and  discontents  among  tbe  soldiers. 

Tbey  count  tbeir  toilsome  marcbes,  long  fatigues, 

Unusual  fastings,  and  will  bear  no  more 

Tbis  medley  of  pbilosopby  and  war. 

Witbin  an  bour  tbey'll  storm  tbe  senate-bouse. 

Syphax.     Meanwbile  I'll  draw  up  my  Nnmidian  troops 

Witbin  tbe  square,  to  exercise  tbeir  arms, 

And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  tbee. 

I  laugb  to  tbink  bow  your  unsbaken  Cato 

Will  look  agbast,  wbile  unforeseen  destruction 

Pours  in  upon  bim  tbus  from  every  side. 

So,  wbere  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  *  extend, 

Sudden,  tb'  impetuous  burricanes  descend, 

*  NumidiaK  loottet .    TVi«  «ixiiA  \)«vit^  «&  m  the  umile  of  Ko«mt  Alka 
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Wheel  tlurough  l^e  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 

Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away.  ,> 

The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 

Sees  the  dry  desert  all  around  him  rise. 

And  smothered  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies. 


ACTin. 

SCENE   I. 

Marcus,  Fortius. 

Marcus.     Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  ranged  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  friend ; 
Nature  first  pointed  out  my  Portius  to  me. 
And  early  taught  me,  by  her  secret  force. 
To  love  thy  person,  ere  I  knew  thy  merit ; 
Till,  what  was  instinct,  grew  up  into  friendship. 

Fortius.     Marcus,  the  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 
GonfeHeracies  in  vice,  or  leagues  of  pleasure ; 
Onrs  has  severest  virtue  for  its  basis, 
>  nd  such  a  friendship  ends  not  but  with  life. 

Marcus.  Portius,  thou  know^st  my  soul  in  all  its  weakness, 
Then  prithee'spare  me  on  its  tender  side. 
Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
3hall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules. 

Fortius.    When  love's  well-timed,  'tis  not  a  fault  to  love. 
The  strong,  the  brave,  the  virtuous,  and  the  wise. 
Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together, 
I  would  not  urge  thee  to  dismiss  thy  passion, 
(I  know  'twere  vain)  but  to  suppress  its  force. 
Till  better  times  may  make  it  look  more  graceful. 

Marcus.     Alas  1  thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
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But  what's  all  this  to  one  who  loves  like  me ! 
Oh  Portias,  Fortius,  from  my  soul  I  wish 
Thou  didst  hut  know  thyself  what  'tis  to  love ! 
Then  wouldst  thou  pity  and  assist  thy  brother. 

Fortius.     What  should  I  do !  if  I  disclose  my  passion 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end :  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false  to  a  friend  and  brother.  lAside, 

Marcus.     But  see  where  Lucia,  at  her  wonted  hour, 
Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch,* 
Enjoys  the  noonday  breeze  !  observe  her.  Fortius ! 
That  face,  that  shape,  those  eyes,  that  heaven  of  beauty ! 
Observe  her  well,  and  blame  me  if  thou  canst. 

Fortius.     She  sees  us,  and  advances — 

Marcus.  I'll  withdraw, 

And  leave  you  for  a  while.     Remember,  Fortius, 
Thy  brother's  life  depends  upon  thy  tongue. 

SCENE  II. 
Lucia,  Fortius. 

Lucia.    Did  I  not  see  your  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Why  did  he  fly  the  place,  and  shun  my  presence  ? 

Fortius.     Ob,  Lucia,  languajce  is  too  faint  to  show 
^is  rage  of  love ;  it  preys  upon  his  life ; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies : 
His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confused. 
And  mixt  together  in  so  wild  a  tumult. 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigur'd  in  him. 
Heavens !  would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul ! 

*  Amid  the  cool  of  yon  high  marble  arch.    A  Roman  idea.    An  ordinary 
iter  would  not  have  been  bo  observant  of  deoomm. 
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May  all  the  yengeanoe  that  was  ever  poured 
On  peijur'd  heads,  o'erwhelm  me,  if  I  break  it  1 

PoKTius.     Fixt  in  astonishment,  I  gaze  upon  thee ; 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens,  yet  alive. 
In  dreadful  looks :  a  monument  of  wrath  1 

Lucia.     At  length  IVe  acted  my  severest  part, 
I  feel  the  woman  breaking  in  upon  me, 
And  melt  about  my  heart !  my  tears  will  flow. 
Bat  oh  111  think  no  more!  the  hand  of  &te 
Has  torn  thee  from  me,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Fortius.     Hard-hearted,  cruel  maid  1 

LuoiA.  Oh  stop  those  sounds, 

Those  killing  sounds  1  why  dost  thou  frown  upon  me  ? 
My  blood  runs  cold,  my  heart  forgets  to  heave. 
And  life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure. 
The  gods  forbid  us  to  indulge  our  loves. 
But,  oh  1  I  oannot  bear  thy  hate,  and  live  1 

PoETius.     Talk  not   of  love,   thou  never  knew'st   its 
force, 
I've  been  deluded,  led  into  a  dream 
Of  fancied  bliss.     Oh  Lucia,  cruel  maid  ! 
Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  stunn'd  ears.     What  shall  I  say  or  do  ? 
Quick,  let  us  part !  perdition's  in  thy  presence. 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee ! — ^hah,  she  faints  I 
Wretch  that  I  am !  what  has  my  rashness  done  I 
Lucia,  thou  injur'd  innocence !  thou  best 
And  loveliest  of  thy  sex !  awake,  my  Luoia, 
Or  Fortius  rushes  on  his  sword  to  join  thee. 
— Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb^ 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death — 
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But,  hah  1  she  moyes !  life  wanders  up  and  down 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  chann. 

Lucia.     0  Fortius,  was  this  well ! — ^to  frown  on  her 
That  lives  upon  thy  smiles !  to  call  in  doubt 
The  &ith  of  one  expiring  at  thy  feet, 
That  loves  thee  more  than  ever  woman  lov'd ! 
— What  do  I  say?  my  half-recover'd  sense 
Forgets  the  vow  in  which  my  soul  is  bound. 
Destruction  stands  betwixt  us !  we  must  part 

Fortius.     Name  not  the  word,  my  frighted  tiwoj^ts  nn 
back, 
And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound. 

Lucia.     What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ?  coiuuderwdl 
The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 
Think,  Fortius,  think,  thou  seest  thy  dying  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmeared  with  blood, 
Storming  at  heaven  and  thee !  thy  awful  sire 
Sternly  demands  the  cause,  the  accursed  cause. 
That  robs  him  of  his  son !  poor  Marcia  trembles. 
Then  tears  her  hair,  and  frantic  in  her  griefs 
Calls  out  on  Lucia !  what  could  Lucia  answer  ? 
Or  how  stand  up  in  such  a  scene  of  sorrow  1 

Fortius.     To  my  confusion  and  eternal  grief, 
I  must  approve  the  sentence  that  destroys  me. 
The  mist  that  hung  about  my  mind,  clears  up ; 
And  now,  athwart  the  terrors  that  thy  vow 
Has  planted  round  thee,  thou  appear^st  more  fair, 
More  amiable,  and  riscst  in  thy  charms. 
Loveliest  of  women !  heaven  is  in  thy  soul, 
Beauty  and  virtue  shine  for  ever  round  thee, 
Brightening  each  other !  thou  art  all  divine  I 
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Lucia.     PortioB,  no  more  I  thy  words  shoot  throng  my 
heart, 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  loye. 
Why  are  those  tears  of  fondness  in  thy  eyes  ? 
Why  heaves  thy  heart  ?  why  swells  thy  soul  with  sorrow  ? 
It  softens  me  too  much — farewel,  my  Fortius, 
Farewel,  Ihough  death  is  in  the  word,  for-ever ! 

PoRTius.      Stay,   Luoia,    stay,  what    dost    thou    say? 
Forever  ? 

Lucia.     Have  I  not  sworn  ?  if.  Fortius,  thy  success 
Must  throw  thy  hrother  on  his  fate  ?  farewel, 
Oh,  how  shall  I  repeat  the  word  ?  for-ever  I 

Fortius.    Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  *  th'  unsteady  flame 
Hangs  quivering  on  a  point,  leaps  off  hy  fits, 
And  falls  again,  as  loath  to  quit  its  hold. 
— Thou  must  not  go,  my  soul  still  hovers  o'er  thee. 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Lucia.  If  the  firm  Fortius  shake 

To  hear  of  parting,  think  what  Lucia  suffers  ! 

Fortius.     'Tis  true ;  unruffled  and  serene  I've  met 
The  common  accidents  of  life,  hut  here 
Such  an  unlooVd-for  storm  of  ills  falls  on  me. 
It  beats  down  all  my  strength.     I  cannot  bear  it. 
We  must  not  part. 

Lucia.  What  dost  thou  say  ?  not  part  ? 

Hast  thou  forgot  the  vow  that  I  have  made  ? 
Are  there  not  heavens,  and  gods,  and  thunder  o'er  us  ? 
— But  sec !  thy  brother  Marcus  bends  this  way  ! 
I  sicken  at  the  sight.     Once  more,  farewel, 

TTiua  o*er  the  dt/ing  lamp.  An  elegant  simile,  and  well  expressc«d : 
xx>  pretty  for  the  circumstances  of  the  speaker.  If  the  autiior  had 
i  chorus  at  his  command,  he  might  have  introduced  it  more  naturally. 

roL.  T.—19 
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To  one  that  asks  the  wann  return  of  lore, 
Compassion's  cmelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death — 

Fortius.     Marcus,  no  more !  have  I  deserr'd  this  treat- 
ment? 

Marcus.     What  have  I  said !  0  Fortius,  0  forgive  me  ! 
A  soul  exasperated  in  ills  falls  out 
With  every  thing,  its  friend,  its  self — ^but,  hah ! 
What  means  that  shout,  big  with  the  sounds  of  war  ? 
What  new  alarm  ? 

Fortius.  A  second,  louder  yet. 

Swells  in  the  winds,  and  comes  more  full  upon  us. 

Marcus.     Oh,  for  some  glorious  cause  to  fall  in  battle  1 
Lucia,  thou  hast  undone  me  i  thy  disdain 
Has  broke  my  heart :  'tis  death  must  give  me  ease. 

Fortius.     Quick,  let  us  hence ;  who  knows  if  Gate's  life 
Stand  sure  ?     0  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

SCENE    IV. 
SfiMPRONius  tpith  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny. 

Sehfronius.     At  length  the  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm 
blows  high, 
Be  ii  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right. 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head. 
Meanwhile  PU  herd  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number,  that  whate'er  arrive. 
My  friends  and  fellow  soldiers  may  be  safe. 

First  Leader.    We  all  are  safe,  Sempronius  is  our  firiendy 
Sempronius  is  as  brave  a  man  as  Cato. 
But,  hark  !  he  enters.     Bear  up  boldly  to  him ; 
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Sc  sure  you  beat  him  down,  and  bind  him  fast 
This  day  will  end  our  toils,  and  give  na  rest ! 
Fear  nothing,  for  Sempronius  is  our  friend. 

SCENE    V. 
Cato,  Sempronius,  Lucius,  Fortius,  Marcus,  &c, 

Cato.     Where  are  these  bold  intrepid  sons  of  war, 
That  greatly  turn  their  backs  upon  the  foe, 
And  to  their  general  send  a  brave  defiance  ? 

Sempronius.     Curse  on  their  dastard  souls,  they  stand 
astonished !  [Aside. 

Cato.     Perfidious  men !  and  will  you  l^ns  dishononr 
Tour  past  exploits,  and  sully  all  your  wars  ? 
Do  you  confess  'twas  not  a  seal  for  Rome, 
Nor  love  of  liberty,  nor  thirst  of  honour, 
Drew  you  thus  far ;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquered  towns  and  plundered  provinces  ? 
Fir'd  with  such  motives  you  do  well  to  join 
With  Cato's  foes,  and  follow  CfBsar's  banners. 
Why  did  I  'scape  th'  invenom'd  aspic's  rage, 
And  all  the  fiery  monsters  of  the  desert. 
To  see  this  day  ?  why  could  not  Cato  fall 
Without  your  guilt  ?  behold,  ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 
Which  of  you  all  suspects  that  he  is  wrong'd, 
Or  thinks  he  suffers  greater  ills  than  Cato  ? 
Am  I  distinguish 'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  eares  ? 
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SeHpronius.  By  heavens  they  droop  1 

Confusion  to  the  yillains  !  all  is  lost.  [^Aside, 

Cato.     Haye  you  forgotten  Libya's  burning  waste, 
Its  barren  rocks,  parched  earth,  and  hills  of  sand. 
Its  tainted  air,  and  all  its  broods  of  poison  ? 
Who  was  the  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  path. 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step  ? 
Or,  fainting  in  the  long  laborious  march, 
When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted  ? 

Sempronius.       If    some    penurious    source    by    chance 
appearM, 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry. 
And  oflfer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  un tasted  moisture  from  him  ? 
Did  not  he  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun. 
And  clouds  of  dust  ?  did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds,  and  scorching  heats  ? 

Cato.     Hence,  worthless  men !  hence !  and  complain  to 
Caesar. 
You  could  not  undergo  the  toils  of  war. 
Nor  bear  the  hardships  that  your  leader  bore. 

Lucius.    See,  Cato,  see  th'  unhappy  men  !  they  weep  I 
Fear,  and  remorse,  and  sorrow  for  their  crime, 
Appear  in  every  look,  and  plead  for  mercy. 

Cato.     Learn  to  be  honest  men,  give  up  your  leaders, 
And  pardon  shall  descend  on  all  the  rest. 

Sempronius.     Cato,  commit  these  wretches  to  my  care. 
First  let  'em  each  be  broken  on  the  rack. 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impaled  and  left 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake. 
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SCENE  VI. 
Semfronius  and  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny. 

First  Leader.     Sempronios,  you  have  acted  like  yoTurselfy 
One  would  have  thooght  you  had  been  half  in  earnest. 

Semfronius.     Villain,  stand  o£f !  base,  groveling,  worthless 
wretches. 
Mongrels  in  fjEiction,  poor  faint-hearted  traitors  1 

Second    Leader.      Nay,    now   you   carry   it    too   &r, 
Sempronius, 
Throw  off  the  mask,  there  are  none  here  but  friends. 

Semfronius.    'Enow,  yillains,  when    such   paltry  slayes 
presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds. 
They're  thrown  neglected  by :  but  if  it  fails. 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs,  as  you  shall  do. 
Here,  take  these  factious  monsters,  drag  'em  forth 
To  sudden  death. 

Enter    Guards. 

First  Leader.  Nay,  since  it  comes  to  this — 

Semfronius.     Dispatch  'em  quick,  but  first  pluck  out  their 
tongues. 
Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

SCENE  VII. 

Syfhax,  Semfronius. 

Stfhax.     Our  first  design,  my  friend,  has  prov'd  abortive ; 
Still  there  remains  an  after-game  to  play : 
Hy  troops  are  mounted ;  their  Nomidian  steeds 
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Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert : 
Let  but  SemproniuB  head  us  in  our  flight, 
We^U  force  the  gate  where  Marcus  keeps  his  goird, 
And  hew  down  all  that  would  oppose  our  passage. 
A  day  will  bring  us  into  Csesar^s  camp. 

Sempronius.    Confusion  I  I  have  faiPdof  half  mjparpose 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia's  left  behind ! 

Stphax.     How  !  will  Sempronius  turn  a  woman*s  aUvc? 

Sempeonius.     Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  tie  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love. 
Syphax,  I  long  to  clasp  that  haughty  maid, 
^  And  bend  her  stubborn  virtue  to  my  passion  : 
When  I  have  gone  thus  far,  I'd  cast  her  off. 

Syphax.  Well  said !  that's  spoken  like  thyself  Semproniui 
What  hinder  then,  but  that  thou  find  her  out. 
And  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  ? 

Sempronius.     But  how  to  gain  admission  ?  for  access 
Is  given  to  none  but  Juba,  and  her  brothers. 

Syphax.  Thou  shalt  have  Juba's  dress,  and  Juba's  guards" 
The  doors  will  open,  when  Numidia's  prince 
Seems  to  appear  before  the  slaves  that  watch  them. 

Sempronius.     Heavens,  what  a  thought  is  there  I    Ml^ 
cia*s  my  own  ! 
How  will  my  bosom  swell  with  anxious  joy, 
When  I  behold  her  struggling  in  my  arms, 
With  glowing  beauty  and  disordered  charms, 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 
Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face  I 

^  Thou  %halt  have  Jnba't  dreu,  and  JuMt  guartU,  It  was  so  natortlfK 
Syphax,  so  much  in  his  character,  to  suggest  this  expedient^  that  one  kM 
no  suspicion  of  its  being  contrived  to  carry  on  the  {Me,  and  so  briiC 
about  the  interesting  dueovtry  in  the  third  scene  of  the  fourth  aet— it  il 
by  the  invention  and  improyement  of  such  incidents  aa  theae^  that  thi 
true  dlamatio  po^t  \a  diaft.\n%^uaSDL«d.fcom  an  ordmary  pkj-wxiten 
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So  Plato,  ^  Beii'd  of  Proserpine,  oonvey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid, 
There  grimly  smiPd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous  prize, 
Nor  envy'd  Jove  his  sun-shine  and  his  skies. 


ACTIY. 

SCENE   I. 

Lucia,   Maecia. 

Lucia.     Now  tell  me,  Marcia,  tell  me  from  thy  soul, 
If  thou  believ'st  'tis  possible  for  woman 
To  suffer  greater  ills  than  Lucia  suffers  ? 

Marcia.     0  Lucia,  Lucia,  might  my  big-swoln  heart 
Yent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

Lucia.     I  know  thou'rt  doom'd,  alike,  to  be  belov'd 
By  Juba  and  thy  father's  friend,  Sempronius  ; 
But  which  of  these  has  power  to  charm  like  Portius  I 

Marcia.     Still  must  I  beg  thee  not  to  name  Sempronius  f 
Lucia,  I  like  not  that  loud  boisterous  man ; 
Juba  to  all  the  brayery  of  a  hero 
Adds  softest  love,  and  more  than  female  sweetness ; 
Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  of  woman-kind,  but  Marcia,  happy. 

Lucia.     And  why  not  Marcia  ?  come,  you  striye  in  vain 
To  hide  yqpr  thoughts  from  one  who  knows  too  well 
The  inward  glowings  of  a  heart  in  love. 

^  Bo  Phdo,  Ac  The  simile  is  in  character;  but  is  not  so  properly  ad- 
Mied  to  Syphax :  I  could  wish  the  Nuoiidian  had  been  dismissed^.aiid 
I  last  speech  had  past  in  soliloquy. 

VOL,  r.^19* 
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Marcia.    While  Oato  lives,  his  daughter  baa  no  riglit 

To  love  or  hate,  but  as  his  choice  directs. 

Lucia.     Bat  should  this  &iher  give  you  to  Semproniojf 
Marcia.     I  dare  not  think  he  will :  but  if  he  should— 

Why  wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suffer 

Imaginary  ills,  and  fancy^d  tortures  ? 

I  hear  the  sound  of  feet  1  they  march  this  way ! 

Let  us  retire,  and  try  if  we  can  drown 

Each  softer  thought  in  sense  of  present  danger. 

When  love  once  pleads  admission  to  our  hearts 

(In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast) 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost  • 

SCENE   II. 

Sempronius,  dressed  like  Juba,  wiih  Numidian  guards. 

Sempronius.     The  deer  is  lodg'd.     IVe  tracked  her  to 
her  covert. 
Be  sure  you  mind  the  word,  and  when  I  give  it, 
Rush  in  at  once,  and  seize  upon  your  prey. 
Let  not  her  cries  or  tears  have  force  to  move  yon. 
— How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave,  to  see 
His  mistress  lost !  if  aught  could  glad  my  soul, 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prize, 
'Twould  be  to  torture  that  young  gay  barbarian. 
— But,  hark,  what  noise  !  death  to  my  hopes  !  'tis  he, 

*  Thetcoman  that  dgliberaiet  it  lost.  This  line  has  been  thought  too 
ft*ee  and  injurious  to  the  sex:  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Msmsis 
speaking  of  virtuoua  love,  which  vindicates  the  sentenoe  from  such  impu- 
tations. Whatt  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  meant  by — "  In  spite  of  all  tht 
virtue  we  can  boast  f "  clearly,  the  virtue  of  firamesa^  in  resolving  not  to 
admit  a  lawful  passion  in  unfit  eircumstanees.  But  all  the  virhu  of  thii 
sor^  which  the  beet  women  can  muster  wa,  will  hardly  keep  its  gromd 
•gainst  ddiberatitm.  However,  the  severe  Mareia  was  lost  by  aiiipris^  aafl 
not  by  deltbercUion. 
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'TiB  Juba's  self  1  there  is  bat  one  way  left — 

He  must  be  murdered,  and  a  passage  out 

Through  those  his  guards — Hah  I  dastards,  do  jou  tremble  f 

Or  act  like  men,  or  by  yon  azure  heaven — 

Enter  Juba. 

JuBA.     What  do  I  see  ?  who's  this  that  dare  usurp 
The  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince  ? 

Sempkonius.    One  that  was  bom  to  scourge  thy  arrogance, 
Presumptuous  youth ! 

Juba.  What  can  this  mean  ?  Sempronius  I 

Seufronius.     My  sword  shall  answer  thee.     Have  at  thy 
heart. 

Juba.     Nay,  then  beware  thy  own,  proud,  barbarous  man  I 
ISempranius  falls.     His  gtiards  surrender. 

SEMPRONiua     Ourse  on  my  stars !  am  I  then  doom'd  to  &U 
By  a  boy's  band?  disfigur'd  in  a  vile 
Numidian  dress,  and  for  a  worthless  woman  ? 
Gods,  I'm  distracted  1  this  my  close  of  life  ! 
0  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven,  and  Cato  tremble  I     [Dies. 

Juba.     With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loosCi 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground  I 
Hence  let  us  carry  off  those  slaves  to  Cato, 
That  we  may  there  at  length  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate. 
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SCENE  IIT. 

Lucia,    Maecia. 

Lucia.     Sore  'twas  the  clash  of  swords ;  my  troaUed  hcirt 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
It  throbs  with  fogg^  and^&ches  at  every  sound. 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers  for  my  sake  I— 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought 

Marcia.     See,  Luoia,  see !  here's  blood  1  here's  blood  md 
murder ! 
Hah !  a  Numidian  1  heavens  preserve  the  prince; 
The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment 
Bift,  hah  !  death  to  my  sight !  a  diadem, 
And  purple  robes !  0  gods  !  'tis  he  I  tis  he ! 
Juba,  the  loveliest  youth  that  ever  warm'd 
A  virgin's  heart,  Juba  lies  dead  belb^r^  us ! 

Lucia.     Now,  Marcia,  now  call  up  to  tiiy  assistance 
Thy  wonted  strength  and  constancy  of  nund ; 
Thou  canst  not  put  it  to  a  greater  trim! 

Marcia.     Lucia,  look  there,  and  wonder  at  my  patience. 
Have  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted  ? 

Lucia.     What  can  I  think  or  say  to  give  thee  comfort  1 

Marcia.     Talk  not  of  comfort,  'tis  for  lighter  ills : 
Behold  a  sight,  that  strikes  all  comfort  dead. 

Enter  Juba  listening. 

I  will  indulge  my  sorrows,  and  give  way 

To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair. 

That  man,  the  bbst  of  men,  deserv'd  it  from  me. 

Juba.     What  do  I  hear  ?  and  was  the  false  Sempronins 
The  best  of  men  ?     0  had  I  fallen  like  him, 
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And  could  have  thus  been  monm'd,  I  had  been  happy ! 

Lucu.    Here  will  I  stand,  companion  in  thy  woes, 
And  help  thee  with  my  tears ;  when  I  behold 
A  loss  like  thine,  I  half  forget  my  own. 

Marcia.    ^Tis  not  in  fate  to  ease  my  tortur'd  breast 
This  empty  world,  to  me  a  j^/less  desert, 
Has  nothing  left  to  make  poor  Marcia  happy. 

JuBA.     I'm  on  the  rack !  was  he  so  near  her  heart  ? 

Maecia.     Oh !  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms, 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire : 
Delight  of  every  eye !  when  he  appeared, 
A  secret  pleasure  glad'ned  all  that  saw  him ; 
But  when  he  talk'd,  the  proudest  Roman  blush'd 
To  hear  his  virtues,  and  old  age  grew  wise. 

JuBA.     I  shall  run  mad — 

Marcu.  0  Juba !  Juba !  Juba  I 

JuBA.     What  means  that  voice  ?  did  she  not  call  on  Juba  I 

Marcia.     Why  do  I  think  on  what  he  was !  he's  dead  I 
He's  dead,  and  never  knew  how  much  I  lovM  him. 
Lucia,  who  knows  but  his  poor  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remembered  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  uttered  calPd  me  cruel ! 
Alas  I  he  knew  not,  hapless  youth,  he  knew  not 
Marcia's  whole  soul  was  full  of  love  and  Juba. 

Juba.     Where  am  I !  do  I  live  1  or  am  indeed 
What  Marcia  thinks  !  all  is  Elysium  round  me  I 

Marcia.     Ye  dear  remains  of  the  most  lov'd  of  men ! 
Nor  modesty  nor  virtue  here  forbid 
A  last  embrace,  while  thus — 

Juba.  — See,  Marcia,  see, 

[  Throwing  himself  before  hUt 
The  happy  Juba  lives  I  he  lives  to  catch 
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Tbal  deof  etuhrar^,,  ttiid  to  reinrii  U  loo 
Wtlli  iDUtti&I  vmn&lh  Add  oi^^^nicsi  of  l&H 

BLyieii4*  With  [tlouum  &nd  AtnAse,*  1 1 
SofG  'tk  &  dtmm  \  devl  oii'l  olire  a!  onea  | 
If  lUmi  nrt  Jubti,  wbo  Uw  iUtere?  ^ 

JttnA.  A  wretQ 

DiigaWd  like  Julw,  oa  a  cnritM  dciigiu 
Th*  lalft  U  long,  Qor  biro  I  lieard  it  out  ^ 
Ibj  &t]i«r  knows  it  di  I  <x>q14  not  be&c 
To  1<MIT0  iho«  in  the  ncigbbourbood  of  deal 
Bui  fluw^  in  iJl  ibe  baitte  of  lore,  to  find  lb 
I  fonnd  thcc  weeping,  and  DonfcBS  this  ono 
Am  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia^s  tears, 

Marc  I  A.  I've  been  surprised  in  an  ung 
But  mu8t  not  now  go  back  :  the  love,  that 
Half  smothered  in  my  breast,  has  broke  thj 
Its  weak  restraints,  and  bums  in  its  full  k 
I  cannot,  if  I  would,  conceal  it  from  thee. 

JuBA.  I'm  lost  in  ecstacy !  and  dost  th 
Thou  charming  maid  ? 

Marcia.     And  dost  thou  live  to  ask  it  ? 

JuBA.  This,  this  is  life  indeed !  life  wa 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now ! 

Marcia.  Believe  me,  prince,  before  I  t 
I  did  not  know  myself  how  much  I  lov^d  tl 

Juba.     O  fortunate  mistake  ! 

Marcu.  O  happy  Mai 

Juba.  My  joy  !  my  best  beloved  !  my  o 
How  shall  I  speak  the  transport  of  my  sou] 

^Amaxe,  for  amazement ;  a  liberty  in  which  the  pc 
dolged  themselreB.    So  Pope : 

•*  In  Tofnam  fleld^  the  brethren,  with  tasuaa 
Vt\Ol  «X\  tVv«Sx  «an  u^  uid  forget  to  graxe.** 
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Marcia.     Lucia,  thy  arm  !  oh  let  me  rest  upon  it ! — 
The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultnous  tides, 
It  quite  overcomes  me.     Lead  to  my  apartment. — 
O  prince !  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said, 
But  fate  has  wrested  the  confession  from  me ; 
Go  on,  and  prosper  in  the  paths  of  honour, 
Thy  virtue  will  excuse  my  passion  for  thee, 
And  make  the  gods  propitious  to  our  love. 

JuBA.     I  am  so  blest,  I  fear  'tis  all  a  dream. 
Fortune,  thou  now  hast  made  amends  for  all 
Thy  past  unkindness.     I  absolve  my  stars. 
What  though  Numidia  add  her  conquered  towns 
And  pro'mces  to  swell  the  victor's  triumph ! 
Juba  will  never  at  his  fate  repine ; 
Let  GsQSSLT  have  the  world,  if  Marcia's  mine. 

SCENE   IV. 

4  JfcMTch  at  a  Distance. 

Cato,  Lucius. 

Lucius.     I  stand  astonisht !  what,  the  bold  Sempronius  I 
That  still  broke  foremost  through  the  crowd  of  patriots, 
As  with  a  hurricane  of  zeal  transported, 
And  virtuous  even  to  madness — 

Cato.  Trust  me,  Lucius, 

Our  civil  discords  have  produced  such  crimes. 
Such  monstrous  crimes,  I  am  surprised  at  nothing. 
— O  Lucius  !  I  am  eizk  of  this  bad  world ! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me.* 

•  J%s  day4ight  and  the  9un.    "  Toedet  coeli  convexa  taeii*' 

Visa  JEsnoDf  lih.  iv.  451. 
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Enter  Fortius. 

But  see  where  Fortius  comes  1  wliat  means  this  histef 
Why  are  thy  looks  thus  changed  ? 

Fortius.  My  heart  is  grieVd 

I  bring  such  news  as  will  afflict  my  &ther. 

Cato.     Has  Caesar  shed  more  Boman  blood  f 

Fortius.  Not  so. 

The  traitor  Syphax,  as  within  the  square 
He  exercised  his  troops,  the  signal  given, 
Flew  off  at  once  with  his  Numidian  horse 
To  the  south  gate,  where  Marcus  holds  the  watdL 
I  saw,  and  call'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  yain, 
He  toss'd  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  stay  and  perish  like  Sempronius. 

Cato.     Ferfidious  men !  but  haste,  my  son,  and  see 
Thy  brother  Marcus  acts  a  Roman's  part      lExit  PoHiM 
— Lucius,  the  torrent  bears  too  hard  upon  me : 
Justice  gives  way  to  force :  the  conquered  world 
Is  Caesar's :  Cato  has  no  business  in  it. 

Lucius.     While  pride,  oppression,  and  injustice  reign, 
The  world  will  still  demand  her  Cato's  presenoa 
In  pity  to  mankind,  submit  to  Csesar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life. 

Cato.     Would  Lucius  have  me  live  to  swell  the  number 
Of  CaBsar's  slaves,  or  by  a  base  submission 
Give  up  the  cause  of  Kome,  and  own  a  tyrant  ? 

Lucius.     The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 
Ungen'rous  terms.     His  enemies  confess 
The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Cassar's. 

Cato.     Curse  on  his  virtues !  they've  undone  his  counti; 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason 
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But  see  young  Juba !  the  good  youth  appears 
Full  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  subjects. 

Lucius.     Alaa !  poor  prince  !  his  fate  desenres  compassion. 

Enter  Juba. 

Juba.     I  blush,  and  am  confounded  to  appear 
Before  thy  presence,  Cato. 

Cato.  What's  thy  crime  ? 

Juba.     I'm  a  Numidian. 

Cato.  And  a  brave  one  too. 

Thou  hast  a  Roman  soul. 

Juba.  Hast  thou  not  heard 

Of  my  false  countrymen  ? 

Cato.  Alas  I  young  prince, 

Falsehood  and  fraud  shoot  up  in  every  soil. 
The  product  of  all  climes — Bome  has  its  Csesars. 

Juba.     'Tis  gen'rous  thus  to  comfort  the  distrest 

Cato.     'Tis  just  to  give  applause  where  'tb  deserved ; 
Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  fortune,  ^ 

Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 

Juba.    What  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  my  ravi^'d  heart 
O'erflows  with  secret  joy :  I'd  rather  gain 
Thy  praise,  0  Cato !  than  Numidia's  empire. 

Re-enter  Portius 

Fortius.     Misfortune  on  misfortune  1  grief  on  grief  1 
My  brother  Marcus — 

Cato.     Hah  I  what  has  he  done  ? 
Has  he  forsook  his  post  ?  has  he  given  way  ? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  'em  pass  f 


W^  wmH  not  be  tbat  t^voslt?  mhrnl  pity  i 
nat  we  emo  die  btxt  ooce  to  senne  our  can 
— Wbjf  •ti4  ttit  Eidi}«s5  on  yOTir  browa,  my! 
I  iiLf>ufd  b4Te  bluflh'd  if  Citto'fl  bati^e  bad  4| 
Soctiro,  and  flouritdiM  in  a  eiyil  frar. 
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— ^PortioB,  behold  thy  brother,  and  remember 
Thy  life  is  not  thy  own,  when  Home  demands  it 

JuBA.    Was  ever  man  like  this  1  lAside. 

Gato.  Alasl  my  friends  I 

Why  mourn  you  thus  ?  let  not  a  private  loss 
Afflict  your  hearts.     'Tis  Rome  requires  our  tears. 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth, 
And  set  the  nations  free,  Kome  is  no  more. 
0  liberty  1  0  virtue  I  0  my  country  I 

JuBA.     Behold  that  upright  man  1  Rome  fills  his  eyes 
With  tears,  that  flow'd  not  o*er  his  own  dead  son. 

[Aside. 

Cato.     Whate'er  the  Roman  virtue  has  subdu'd. 
The  sun's  whole  course,  the  day  and  year,  are  CaBsar's. 
For  him  the  self-devoted  Decii  dy'd, 
The  Fabii  fell,  and  the  great  Scipios  conquer'd ; 
Even  Pompey  fought  for  Caesar.    Oh  I  my  friends ! 
How  is  the  toil  of  fate,  the  work  of  ages, 
The  Roman  empire  fallen !  0  curst  ambition ! 
Fallen  into  Csesar's  hands !  our  great  forefathers 
Had  left  him  nought  to  conquer  but  his  country. 

JuBA.     While  Cato  lives,  Csssar  will  blush  to  see 
Mankind  enslaved,  and  be  ashamed  of  empire. 

Cato.     Csesar  ashamed !  has  not  he  seen  Pharsalia  ? 

Lucius.     Cato,  'tis  time  thou  save  thyself  and  us. 

Cato.     Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  danger. 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  hand. 
Caesar  shall  never  say,  I  conquer'd  Cato. 
But,  oh  1  my  friends,  your  safety  fills  my  heart 
With  anxious  thoughts :  a  thousand  secret  terrors 
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Rise  in  my  soul :  how  shiU  I  save  my  friendsl 
'TiB  now,  O  GsBBar,  I  begin  to  fear  thee. 

Lucius.     Gsds&r  has  mercy,  if  we  ask  it  of  him. 

Gato.    Then  ask  it,  I  conjure  you !  let  him  biov 
Whatever  was  done  against  him,  Gato  did  it 
Add,  if  you  please,  that  I  request  it  of  him, 
The  virtue  of  my  friends  may  pass  unpunishU 
— Juba,  my  heart  is  troubled  for  thy  sake. 
Should  I  advise  thee  to  regain  Numidia, 
Or  seek  the  conqueror  ? — 

Juba.  If  I  forsake  thee 

Whilst  I  have  life,  may  heaven  abandon  Juba  I 

Gato.     Thy  virtues,  prince,  if  I  foresee  aright, 
Will  one  day  make  thee  great ;  at  Rome,  hereafter, 
'Twill  be  no  crime  to  have  been  Gators  friend. 
Fortius,  draw  near !  my  son,  thou  oft  hast  seen 
Thy  sire  engaged  in  a  corrupted  state. 
Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction :  now  thou  seest  me 
Spent,  overpowered,  despairing  of  success ; 
Let  me  advise  thee  to  retreat  betimes 
To  thy  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Gensor  toil'd  with  his  own  hands, 
And  all  our  frugal  ancestors  were  blest 
In  humble  virtues,  and  a  rural  life. 
There  Jive  retired,  pray  for  the  peace  of  Rome : 
Gontent  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good.   . 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway, 
The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station. 

Fortius.     I  hope  my  father  docs  not  recommend 
A  life  to  Fortius  that  he  scorns  himself. 

Gato.     Farewel,  my  friends  1  if  there  be  any  of  joa 
Who  daio  not  trost  the  victor's  demencji 
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Know,  there  are  ships  prepared  by  mj  command^ 
(Tfieir  sails  already  opening  to  the  winds) 
Tint  shall  convey  you  to  the  wish'd-for  port. 
Is  there  anght  else,  my  friends,  I  can  do  for  you  ? 
The  conqueror  draws  near.     Once  more  farewell 
If  e'er  we  meet  hereafter,  we  shall  meet 
In  happier  climes,  and  on  a  safer  shore, 
Where  Cassar  never  shall  approach  us  more. 

IFaifUing  to  his  dead  son, 
-   There  the  hAve  youth,  with  love  of  virtue  fired. 
Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired, 
Shall  know  he  conquered.     The  firm  patriot  there 
(Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care) 
Though  still,  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune,  crost, 
Shall  find  the  gen'rous  labour  was  not  lost. 

ACTV. 
SCENE  I 

LTO  soluSf  sitting  in  a  thoughtful  posture:  in  his  hand  Platens 
Book  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  A  dravm  sword  on  the 
table  by  him. 

It  must  bo  so^Plato,  thou  reason 'st  well ! — 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror. 

Of  falling  into  nought  ?  why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  heaven  itself,  that  points  out  an  hereafter, 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man« 
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Eternity  I  thou  pleasing,  dreadfhl  thought ! 

Throng  what  yarietj  of  ontry^d  being, 

Through  what  new  soenes  and  changes  most  m  pass! 

The  wide,  th'  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  power  above  ns, 

(And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works)  he  must  delight  in  virtae; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy. 

But  when !  or  where ! — This  world  was  mide  for  G»ir. 

I'm  weary  of  conjectures — This  must  end  'em. 

ILaying  his  hand  on  his  svori 

Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death  and  life, 
My  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before  me : 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years. 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  wars  of  elements, 
The  wrecks  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds 

What  means  this  heaviness  that  hangs  upon  me? 
This  lethargy  that  creeps  through  all  my  senses! 
Nature  oppressed,  and  harassM  out  with  care, 
Sinks  down  to  rest.     This  once  1*11  favour  her, 
That  my  awaken'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
BcDew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.     Let  guilt  or  fear 
Disturb  man's  rest ;  Gato  knows  neither  of  'em, 
Indiflerent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die. 
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SCENE  n. 
Cato,  PoRTirs. 

Cato.     But,  hah  I  how's  this,  my  son  ?  why  this  intrusion  ? 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  would  be  private  ? 
Why  am  I  disobey'd  ? 

Fortius.  Alas  I  my  father  I 

What  means  this  sword  ?  this  instrument  of  death  ? 
Let  me  convey  it  hence  ! 

Cato.  Rash  youth,  forbear  1 

Fortius.     0  let  the  prayers,  th'  entreaties  of  your  friends, 
Their  tears,  their  common  danger,  wrest  it  from  you. 

Cato.    Wouldst  thou  betray  me  ?  wouldst  thou  give  me  up 
A  slave,  a  captive,  into  Caesar's  hands  ? 
Retire,  and  learn  obedience  to  a  father 
Or  know,  young  man  I — 

Fortius.  Look  not  thus  sternly  on  me ; 

You  know  I'd  rather  die  than  disobey  you. 

Cato.     'Tis  well !  again  I'm  master  of  myself 
Now,  CsBsar,  let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates. 
And  bar  each  avenue,  thy  gathering  fleets 
O'erspread  the  sea,  and  stop  up  every  port ; 
Cato  shall  open  to  himself  a  passage. 
And  mock  thy  hopes — 

Fortius.  0,  sir  !  forgive  your  son. 

Whose  grief  hangs  heavy  on  him  !  0  my  fath  ir ! 
How  am  I  sure  it  is  not  the  last  time 
I  e'er  shall  call  you  so  !  be  not  displeased, 
O  be  not  angry  with  me  whilst  I  weep, 
And,  in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  beseech  you 
To  quit  the  dreadful  purpose  of  your  soul ! 
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Gato.    Thou  hast  been  eyer  good  and  dutifiiL 

^Embracing  km. 
Weep  not,  my  son.     All  will  be  well  agun. 
The  righteous  gods,  whom  I  have  sought  to  please, 
WiU  Buccoar  Cato,  and  preserve  his  children. 

Fortius.     Your  words  give  comfort  to  my  drooping  kori 

Cato.     Fortius,  thou  mayst  rely  upon  my  condnet 
Thy  &ther  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 
But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting 
Among  thy  father's  friends;  see  them  embarked; 
And  tell  me  if  the  winds  and  seas  befriend  them. 
My  soul  is  quite  weighed  down  with  care,  and  ssb 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep. 

Fortius.     My  thoughts  are  more  at  ease,  my  heart  ttweL 

SCENE   III. 
Fortius,  Marcia. 

Fortius.     0  Marcia,  0  my  sister,  still  there's  hope! 
Our  father  will  not  cast  away  a  life 
So  needful  to  us  all,  and  to  his  country. 
He  is  retired  to  rest,  and  seems  to  cherish 
Thoughts  full  of  peace.     He  has  dispatchM  me  hence 
With  orders  that  bespeak  a  mind  composed, 
And  studious  for  the  safety  of  his  friends. 
Marcia,  take  care  that  none  disturb  his  slumbers. 

M  All  CIA.     O  ye  immortal  powers,  that  guard  the  just* 
Watch  round  his  couch,  and  soften  his  repose, 
Banish  his  sorrows,  and  becalm  his  soul  • 
With  easy  dreams ;  remember  all  his  virtues ! 
And  show  mankind  that  goodness  is  your  care. 
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SCENE    IV. 
Lucia,  Maroia. 

Lucia.     Where  is  your  fiither,  Maroia,  \?liere  is  Cato  ? 

Marcia.     Luoia,  speak  low,  he  is  retired  to  rest. 
Laeia,  I  feel  a  gently-dawning  hope 
Rise  in  my  sooL     We  shall  be  happy  still. 

Lucia.     Alas  I  I  tremble  when  I  think  on  Cato, 
Li  every  view,  in  every  thought  I  tremble  I 
Cato  is  stem,  and  awful  as  a  god, 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt 

Marcia.     Though  stem  and  awful  to  the  foes  of  Rome, 
He  is  all  goodness,  Lucia,  always  mild. 
Compassionate,  and  gentle  to  his  friends. 
Filled  with  domestic  tendemess,  the  best, 
The  kindest  father !  I  have  ever  found  him 
Easy,  and  good,  and  bounteous  to  my  wishes. 

Lucia.     'Tis  his  consent  alone  can  make  us  blest 
Marcia,  we  both  are  equally  involved 
Li  the  same  intricate,  perplext  distress. 
The  cruel  hand  of  fate,  that  has  destroyed 
Thy  brother  Marcus,  whom  we  both  lament — 

Marcia.     And  ever  shall  lament,  unhappy  youth  ! 

Lucia.     Has  set  my  soul  at  large,  and  now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow.     But  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ? 
Who  knows  how  yet  he  may  dispose  of  Fortius, 
Or  how  he  has  determined  of  thyself  ? 

Marcia.     Let  him  but  live !  commit  the  rest  to  heaven. 

VOL.  I. — 20 
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Enter  Liiciuo. 

Lucius.     Sweet  are  the  slninberE  of  the  vutacnii  Ban! 

0  Marcia^f  I  baTO  bcco  thj  godlike  father  i 
Some  po^er  mviaible  aupports  liis  sotil. 
And  bears  it  up  id  all  its  woBted  greatnesa 
A  kind  refreahmg  sleep  is  fallen  upon  him: ' 

1  saw  him  stretched  at  ease,  his  fanej  lost 

In  pleasing  dreams ;  as  I  drew  near  \m  conchy 
He  smiled,  and  crj^d,  Cjssar  tbon  canst  not  hurl  me; 

Maroia.     His  mind  atill  labours  with  some  ii^M 
thought 

Lucius.     Lncia,  why  all  this  gnef,  these  floodsof  ^miot ? 
Dry  np  thy  tears,  my  child,  we  all  are  safe 
While  Cato  lives — ^his  presence  will  protect  ua. 

Enter  Juba. 

JuBA.     LuciuSj  the  horsemen  are  returned  firom  Tieving 
The  number,  strength,  and  posture  of  our  foes, 
Who  now  encamp  within  a  short  hour's  marcL 
On  the  high  point  of  yon  bright  western  tower, 
We  ken  them  from  afar,  the  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmets. 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  fire. 

Lucius.     Marcia,  'tis  time  we  should  awake  thy  father. 
Cassar  is  still  disposed  to  give  us  terms. 
And  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato. 

Enter  Portius. 

Portius,  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  methinks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes. 
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» 
Fortius.    As  I  was  hasting  to  the  port,  where  now 

My  father's  friends,  impatient  for  a  passage, 

Accuse  the  lingering  winds,  a  sail  arrived 

From  Pompej's  son,  who  through  the  realms  of  Spain 

Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  his  father^s  death. 

And  rouses  the  whole  nation  up  to  arms. 

Were  Cato  at  their  head,  once  more  might  Rome 

Assert  her  rights,  and  claim  her  liberty. 

But,  hark !  what  means  that  groan  1  O  give  me  way, 

And  let  me  fly  into  my  father^s  presence.    lExit  Fortius. 

Lucius.    Cato,  amidst  his  slumbers,  thinks  on  Rome, 
And  in  the  wild  disorder  of  his  soul 
Mourns  o'er  his  country. — Hah  !  a  second  groan  — 
Heaven  guard  us  all — 

Marcia.  ^     Alas !  'tis  not  the  voice 

Of  one  who  sleeps !  'tis  agonizing  pain, 
'Tis  death  is  in  that  sound — 

Re-enter  Fortius. 

Fortius.  0  sight  of  woe ! 

0  Marcia,  what  we  fear'd  is  come  to  pass  I 
Cato  is  fallen  upon  his  sword — 

Lucius.  0  Fortius, 

Hide  all  the  horrors  of  thy  mournful  tale. 
And  let  us  guess  the  rest. 

Fortius.  I've  rais'd  him  up. 

And  placed  him  in  his  chair,  where,  pale  and  faint. 
He  gasps  for  breath,  and,  as  his  life  flows  from  him. 
Demands  to  see  his  friends.     His  servants  weeping, 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither. 

[  The  back  scene  opens,  and  discovers  Colo, 
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Marcia.     O  heaven  assist  me  in  tins  dreadfol  Inu 
To  pay  the  last  sad  duties  to  my  &ther. 

JuBA.     These  are  thy  triumphs,  thy  exploits,  0  Csor! 

Lucius.     Now  is  Rome  fallen  indeed  i — 

[  Cato  brought  forward  in  his  dunr. 

Cato.  9  Here  set  me  down— 

Fortius  come  near  me — are  my  friends  embark'd  ? 
Can  any  thing  he  thought  of  for  their  service  ? 
Whilst  I  yet  live  let  me  not  live  in  vain. 
— 0  Lucius,  art  thou  here  ? — ^thou  art  too  good !— 
Let  this  our  firiendship  live  hetween  our  children; 
Make  Fortius  happy  in  thy  daughter  Lucia. 
Alas !  poor  man,  he  weeps ! — Marcia,  my  daughter^ 
—  O  bend  me  forward ! — Juba  loves  thee,  Marcia. 
A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 
Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king, 
But  CsDsar's  arms  have  thrown  down  all  distinction ; 
Whoe'er  is  brave  and  virtuous,  is  a  Roman — 
— I'm  sick  to  death — 0  when  shall  I  get  loose 
From  this  vain  world,  th'  abode  of  guilt  and  sorrow ! 
— And  yet  methinks  a  beam  of  light  breaks  in 
On  my  departing  soul.     Alas !  I  fear 
Fve  been  too  hasty.'  0  ye  powers  that  search 
The  heart  of  man,  and  weigh  his  inmost  thoughts, 
If  I  have  done  amiss,  impute  it  not ! — 
The  best  may  err,  but  you  are  good,  and — oh !         [Dies- 

Lucius.     There  fled  the  greatest  soul  that  ever  warned 
A  Roman  breast.     0  Cato  !  0  my  friend  I 
Thy  will  shall  be  religiously  observed. 

••AIob!  I  fear  Fve  been  too  hasty,  Tliis  Bentiment  is  not  in  ehaneUr 
but  the  amiable  author,  ever  attoutire  to  the  interests  of  religion  sad  ts 
tue,  chose,  fo^  the  sake  of  these,  to  violate  decorum. 
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Bat  let  hb  bear  this  awfiil  corpse  to  GaBsar, 
And  lay  it  in  his  sight,  that  it  may  stand 
A  fence  betwixt  ns  and  the  victor's  wrath ; 
Cato,  tho'  dead,  shall  still  protect  his  friends. 

From  hence,  let  fierce  contending  nations  know 
What  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow. 
'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms, 
And  givea  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Boman  arms. 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife, 
And  robs  the  guilty  world  of  Oato's  lifai 


EPILOGUE. 
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SPOKEN    BY   MRS.   PORTER. 

What  odd  fantastic  things  we  women  do  I 

Who  wou'd  not  listen  when  young  lovers  woo? 

But  die  a  maid,  yet  have  the  choice  of  two ! 

Ladies  are  often  cruel  to  their  cost ; 

To  give  you  pain,  themselves  they  punish  most. 

Vows  of  virginity  should  well  be  weighed ; 

Too  oft  they're  cancell'd,  tho'  in  convents  made. 

Would  you  revenge  such  rash  resolves — ^you  may: 

Be  spiteful — and  believe  the  thing  we  say ; 

We  hate  you  when  you're  easily  said  nay. 

How  needless,  if  you  knew  us,  were  your  fears ! 

Let  love  have  eyes,  and  beauty  will  have  ears. 

Our  hearts  are  formed  as  you  yourselves  would  chusc, 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse  : 

We  give  to  merit,  and  to  wealth  we  sell ; 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well 

The  woes  of  wedlock  with  the  joys  we  mix ; 

'Tis  best  repenting  in  a  coach  and  six. 

Blame  not  our  conduct,  since  we  but  pursue 
ThoBo  AiveV^  l^aaoika  '^^\ivq^\'5ia.Tti^^\EL  you : 
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Tour  breasts  no  more  the  fire  of  beauty  warms, 
But  wicked  wealth  usurps  the  power  of  charms ; 
What  pains  to  get  the  gaudy  thing  you  hate, 
To  swell  in  show,  and  be  a  wretch  in  state  I 
At  plays  you  ogle,  at  the  ring  you  bow ; 
Syen  churches  are  no  sanctuaries  now : 
There,  golden  idols  all  your  vows  receive. 
She  is  no  goddess  that  has  nought  to  give. 
Oh,  may  once  more  the  happy  age  appear, 
When  words  were  artless,  and  the  thoughts  sineere 
When  gold  and  grandeur  were  unenvy'd  things, 
And  courts  less  coveted  than  groves  and  springs. 
Love  then  shall  only  mourn  when  truth  complains, 
And  constancy  feel  transport  in  its  chains ; 
Sighs  with  success  their  own  soft  anguish  tell, 
And  eyes  shall  utter  what  the  lips  conceal : 
Virtue  again  to  its  bright  station  climb, 
And  beauty  fear  no  enemy  but  time ; 
The  fair  shall  listen  to  desert  alone. 
And  every  Lucia  find  a  Cato's  son. 
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Tmm  mam  1^1  ^  witli  i 
Hm  fmVo'Ds  tJioQ^liU  of  Vihertx  ini^pir^ 
Aod,  boldlj  rising  for  Britannia's  laws, 
Engaged  great  Cato  in  her  conntry^s  can 
On  you  submissive  waits,  with  hopes  ass 
By  whom  the  mighty  blessing  stands  se< 
And  all  the  glories,  that  our  age  adorn, 
Are  promised  to  a  people  yet  unborn. 

No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bei 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase, 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  pea 
0  bom  to  strengthen  and  to  grace  our  is 
While  you,  fair  Princess,  in  your  oflfepr 


•  Engaged  great  Cato  in  her  eountrt/t  cause.  So 
has  been  charged  on  the  author,  from  this  line  (ge< 
Aug.  V.  215,  Mr.  Warburton**  edition),  nor  can  I  wh 
The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  this :  Mr.  A.  had  n 
posing  this  tragedy ;  and  he  was  only  solicitous 
might  be),  to  secure  the  suffrage  of  both  parties,  wl 
the  stage.  But  the  public  would  only  see  it  in  a  pc 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  poet,  in  a  dedication  to» 
tage  of  the  general  voice,  to  make  a  merit  of  his  imp 
the  new  family  ?  How  spotless  must  that  muse  be,  tn 
a  court,  \\aCl  ou\y  eou\,r«wciftd  Uvis  aliu^ht  stain,  even  ii 
▼•re  a  ceuaor  aiv^  caa\x\%\.  eA'^Vr.'^<y^\ 
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Supplying  charms  to  the  succeeding  age, 
Each  heavenly  daughter's  triumphs  we  presage  ; 
Already  see  th'  illustrious  youths  complain, 
And  pity  monarchs  doomed  to  sigh  in  vain. 

Thou  too,  the  darling  of  our  fond  desires, 
Whom  Albion,  opening  wide  her  arms,  requires. 
With  manly  valour  and  attractive  air 
Shalt  quell  the  fierce  and  captivate  the  £ur. 
O  England's  younger  hope  !  in  whom  conspire 
The  mother's  sweetness,  and  the  father's  fire  I 
For  thee,  perhaps,  even  now,  of  kingly  race. 
Some  dawning  beauty  blooms  in  every  grace. 
Some  Carolina,  to  heaven's  dictates  true, 
Who,  while  the  sceptr'd  rivals  vainly  sue. 
Thy  inborn  worth  with  conscious  eyes  shall  see. 
And  slight  th'  imperial  diadem  for  thee. 

Pleas'd  with  the  prospect  of  successive  reignSi 
The  tuneful  tribe  no  more  in  daring  strains 
Shall  vindicate,  with  pious  fears  opprest, 
Endanger'd  rights,  and  liberty  distrest : 
To  milder  sounds  each  muse  shall  tune  the  lyre. 
And  gratitude,  and  faith  to  kings  inspire. 
And  filial  love ;  bid  impious  discord  cease. 
And  soothe  the  madding  factions  into  peace ; 
Or  rise  ambitious  in  more  lofty  lays, 
And  teach  the  nation  their  new  monarch's  praise. 
Describe  his  awful  look,  and  godlike  mind. 
And  Caesar's  power  with  Cato's  virtue  join'd. 

Meanwhile,  bright  Princess,  who,  with  graceful  ease 
And  native  majesty,  are  form'd  to  please. 
Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye. 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly  I 
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Then  sliall  they  triumph,  and  the  Bridah  stage 
Improye  her  manners  and  refine  her  rage, 
More  noble  oharaoters  expose  to  view^ 
And  draw  her  finisht  heroines  from  yon. 

Nor  jou  the  kind  indulgence  will  refuse, 
SkilPd  in  the  labours  of  the  deathless  muse : 
The  deathless  muse  with  undiminishM  rays 
Through  distant  tames  the  lovely  dame  conyeys : 
To  Gloriana  Waller's  harp  was  strung; 
The  queen  still  shines,  because  the  poet  sung. 
Even  all  those  graces,  in  your  frame  combin'd, 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find; 
(Content  our  short-liyed  praises  to  engage. 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age,) 
Unless  some  poet  in  a  lasting  song 
To  late  posterity  their  fame  prolong. 
Instruct  our  sons  the  radiant  form  to  piiae. 
And  see  your  beauty  with  their  fathers'  eyes. 
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INTBODUCTOBY    BBMABK8. 

'*Tbx  following  Latin  poems  are,  in  their  kind,  exoellent.  They  an  ^ 
letter  worth  reading,  as  they  show  with  what  oare  our  young  antbor  kai 
•tudied  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets ;  and  from  what  sooree  he  afUnrardi 
derived,  what  a  certain  writer  calls,  a  little  whimsieallj  indeed,  bd^  I 
think,  not  unhapily,  his  tweet  Vtrffilian  prote.  This  VirdfilianiMm,  itlmsf 
BO  speak,  consists  in  opening  a  subject  by  degrees ;  in  presenting  i^  fini^ 
in  a  few  and  simple  terms,  and  then  enlarging  and  brightening  it  by  a  mon 
distinct  and  exquisite  expression,  till  the  description  becomes,  as  it  wsn^ 
full-blown,  and  is  set  before  lis  in  all  its  grace  and  beauty.    With  thii 
gradual  extension  of  a  sentiment^  or  image,  is  joined  an  improTement  it 
the  rhythm.     The  car  is  consulted,  as  well  as  the  imagination ;  and  ^ 
harmony  of  numbers  keeps  pace  with  the  energy  of  expression.    It  is  rfr* 
markable  that  Mr.  Addison's  studious  imagination  of  Viigirs  manner,  bnii 
lis  English  poetry  sometimes,  though  it  always  improved  his  "RngliA  prose. 
The  reason  was,  he  had  no  facility  in  rhyming ;  and  so  was  obliged  many 
times  to  take  up  with  a  weaker  word  or  phrase,  than  its  place  in  his  Tens 
required.     Hence,  the  frequent  redundancieg  in  his  rhymed  poetry,  whiek 
were  intended  by  him,  as  amplificationa.    In  his  prose,  he  was  under  do 
such  restraint ;  and  his  exact  taste  always  led  him  to  perfection.   That  this 
observation  is  just^  we  may  see  from  his  Cato,  where  the  freedom  of  blank 
verse,  as  it  is  called,  secured  him  from  this  mischance;  and  from  theM 
Latin  poems,  in  which  Yirgilian  gradation  is  every  where  observed,  and 
nicely  imitated." — Hurd. 

**  Here  (Oxford)  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and  criticism,  and 
grew  first  eminent  by  his  Latin  compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled 
to  particular  praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  imitation  of  any 
ancient  author,  but  has  formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  productions  of  different  ages  happened  to  supply. 

"  His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had  much  of  his  fondness,  for  he 
collected  a  second  volume  of  the  'Musai  Anglieana*  perhaps  for  «  oonvt- 
nient  receptacle  m  'wV\<:^V\  8^  \^  \aV\xv  ^v<^<&«a  are  inserted,  and  wher«  hit 
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iert*i  ott  which,  perhwp*.  He  woaM 
Ik  ^wti  Ungtu^^e  :  Th^  Batile  ./  *Ae 
s,^  ;  Bud  ft  Bff^ing  Greffl.    When  tiro  ^ 
gtuige,  in  which  nothing   is  mean  b*sai 
1^  eotLTeaifliic«s;  and  by  the  fcooorotii 
ft  vriUr  cOTK^l*  pentiiy  °^  thought  «« 
Idcr  &Ti^  oft*ii  irom  himself.     In  lotf? 
,^ee  of  Tl3*iwiek,  which  he  4edicftte4  I* 
trds  e«ll«d  by  Snlth  Hhe  he«t  Latin 
Bf,t  ii^i  ho  twj  rigof<>tw\y  eTcammed  ;  \m 
'^  Id  b«  vigoroug  and  i 
OgWs  opinion  ifi  leei 

iHoilgll  thej  will  ftlwr 
Hfvdiictlona  of  promise  1 
tf  <if  Vincent  Enjwa  ;  a 
Htt  now  to  man  J  whj 
dwrs  af  tb^  phijologkts 
9fA^tii»t>n,  pp.  iT>,  acri 
Hiia  Aikiti  ta  not^  pei 

**!n  faithc^rnnt**:!  of  lliiss  Jf^igi] 
leeond  yolmne  of  the  Music  Anglici 
mupicuous  ploce ; — celebrated  pre 
lew  be  given. 

"The  compoaition  of  Latin  verse,  «f 
f  the  schools,  seems  an  effort  of  inol 
eademic,  with  a  memory  stored  from 
Dd  a  taste  formed  almost  exclusivi 
sgarded  as  a  serious  derogation  fi 
lip,  to  have  produced  so  little  of 
gmarked,  that  before  the  appeara 
nd  of  Ma^^'s  Continuation  of  L;., 
nable  to  contest  the  palm  of  Latin 
ations.'  These  writers  had  found  , 
lddi:»on,  whether  moved  by  the  ezt#' 
bjects  of  his  fervent  admiration,  (jit§ 
legant  and  highly  chissical  spirit,  ^ 
eputation  on  the  foundation  of  RJ 
lowever  been  produced,  which,  mlj 
lad  issued  from  the  Oxford  press.  *«• 
ingle  volume  entitled  Musa)  Ang 

"  A  sequel  to  this  work,  also 
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ia  whioh  all  the  Latin  pieoea  of  Addiaon,  ei^^  in  nnmbei;  tir  t» 
tained ;  hia  poem  on  the  Peace  leading  the  way.  Ko  name  of  tditeii 
given,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  selection  was  made  by  Addiaoalaa- 
ael(  nor  of  course  that  the  elegant  Latin  preface  which  rea^^peared  wHk 
some  improvementa  in  the  enlarged  and  corrected  edition  of  1714^  vii 
from  hia  pen.  Jn  this  address  to  the  public  it  is  emphatically  ittted  tkk 
no  piece  haa  been  inserted,  in  this  collection  but  with  the  coDsest  of  ik 
author ;  and  a  aeyere  censure  is  paased  upon  the  editor  of  tha  bnm  i 
Yolumfi^  who^  in  publishing  without  authority  seTcral  imperfect  sad  jii» 
nile  attempts,  is  said  to  haye  conaulted  hia  own  profit  more  than  the  Rfi»> 
tation  of  the  writers.  The  absence  of  any  contributions  from  GMBbriiy 
scholars,  is  adyerted  to  in  terms  of  great  politenen,  which  yet  ragg«t 
the  suspicion  that  they  had  been  withheld  from  a  spirit  of  petty  jeakai^ 
towards  the  rival  uniyersity. 

**  Great  and  general  was  the  applauae  given  by  oontemporaiy  acktai 
to  the  first  fruits  of  the  learned  muae  of  Addiaon;  nor  has  thtir  tarn 
proved  fugitive.  The  correctness  and  dasaical  purity  of  theie  p^M 
productions  have  received  no  attaint;  and  although,  as  Dr.  JohoHi 
observes,  that  praise  must  not  be  too  nicely  weighed  which  sapped  tt 
his  poem  on  the  Peace  the  character  of  *the  best  Latin  poem  lisM 
Virgil,'  judges  of  the  present  day,  both  competent  and  impartial,  kifi 
held  that  in  the  flow  ^d  cadence  of  his  versCp  at  least,  Addiaon  hat  nm 
nearly  attained  the  sweetness  and  majesty  of  Virgil  than  any  other  so- 
dem. 

"  It  appears  that  Addiaon,  on  setting  out  for  his  travela^  carried  vitk 
him  the  new  volume  of  Musaa  Anglicanae,  and  occasionally  availed  himidf 
of  it  as  a  kind  of  credential  letter  in  his  visits  to  the  seholara  ef  te 
oontinent''— AiKiN— Xi/tf  o/Adduon,  ppw  4S,  61. 


HOXORATISSLMO  VIRO 

CAROLO    MONTAGU, 

ASMIGEBO,  BOACOHASn  GANCELLABIO,  iERASn  PBJEFSOTO,  RSOI  A 
SSCBETIOSIBUB  00N8ILIIS,  Aa 

CtJM  tanta  aoribus.tuis  obstrepat  yatum  nequissimomm 
tnrba,  nihil  est  cur  queraris  aliquid  inositatam  tibi  con- 
tigisse,  ubi  prsBclanim  hoc  argumentum  meis  etiam  nume- 
lis  violatom  conspexeris.  Quantum  virtute  bellica  prsd- 
fitent  Britanni,  recens  ex  rebus  gestis  testatur  gloria ;  quam 
▼ero  in  humanioribus  pads  studiis  non  emineamus,  indicio 
sunt  quos  nuper  in  lucem  emisimus  versiculL  Quod  si 
CoNOBEYius  ille  tuus  divino,  quo  solet,  furore  correptus 
materiam  hanc  non  exomasset,  vix  tanti  esset  ipsa  pax,  nt 
ilia  IsBtaremur  tot  perditissimis  poetis  tarn  misere  decan- 
tata.  At,  dum  alios  insector,  mei  ipsius  oblitus  ftiisse 
videor,  qui  baud  minores  forsan  ex  Latinis  tibi  molestias 
allaturus  sum,  quam  quas  illi  exvemaculis  suis  carminibus 
attiderunt;  nisi  quod  inter  ipsos  cruciatus  lenimentum 
aliquod  dolori  tribuat  tormenti  varietas.    Nee  quidem  un- 
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quam  addud  possem,  nt  poema  patrio  sennone  oonscr^ 
turn  oculis  tuis  subjicerem,  qui  ab  istis  coDatibus  csBtod 
omnes  scribendo  non  minus  deterres,  qnam  fitvendo  ezd- 
taveris. 

Humanitatis  Toas 

Cultor  devotisaimuB, 

JosspHus  Addison. 
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PAX  OULIELMI  AUBPIOIIS  EUSOPiB  SEDDITA,  IW, 

PosTQUAM  ingens  clamorque  yimm,  strepitnaqne  tabamm, 
Atque  omnis  belli  cecidit  fragor ;  aspice,  C»sar, 
Quad  tibi  solicit!,  turba  importuna,  poetaa 
Mnnera  deducont :  generossB  a  peotore  flammie, 
Dirseque  annorum  effigies,  simulaoraque  belli 
Tristia  diffdgiant :  0  tandem  absiste  triumphis 
Ezpletus,  penitosque  animo  totum  exoute  Martem. 

Non  ultra  ante  ocolos  numeroso  milite  campi 
Miscentur,  solito  neo  fervent  anra  tumultu ; 
Stat  ciroom  alta  quies,  coryoque  innixns  aratro  . 
Desertas  fossas,  et  castra  minantia  castris 
Bosticus  invertit,  tacita  formidine  lostrans 
Horroremque  loci,  et  funestos  stragiSus  agros. 
Jamque  super  vallum  et  munimina  longa  viresoit 
^Expeotata  seges,  jam  propugnacula  rident 
Yere  novo ;  insuetos  mirabitur  incola  culmos, 
Luxuriemque  soli,  et  turgentem  a  sanguine  messem. 

Aapicis  ut  toto  exoitus  venit  advena  mundo 
Bellorum  invisens  sedem,  et  oonfusa  ruinis 
Oppida,  et  eversos  flammarum  turbine  mures ! 
Ut  trepidos  rerum  Annales,  tristemque  laborum 
Inquirit  seriem,  attonitis  ut  spectat  ocelliB 
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Sei&irttUa  turreB^  e£  adbui^  pallata  cruoro 
FIltfiiiti&T  &iiia0Of(|ao  OrtiiQudi  Tolnere  etmf^ 

Alpine  Latanrapilfl  luscunt  dlrortift  murb, 
vlTeEilluin  minspidiu*  fixit|  cui  tcmpara  dudt 
^Budonsoi  polniAC,  pcrc^grma^Tie  kurtis  obuml 
dtt  rii«ai  ftCtom  iu  modiam,  (|ti&  fcrrea  grmt» 
Bparifa  furit  ctreom,  At  plumbi  deoBiaaiini^ifi  u 
8iilpliuream  noctotn,  tctni^|iie  bltuiuine  nubf 
lagreditaf p  crobroqno  rubentem  fulgnn^  fotii^ 
El  TAftQ  ftiifnii^^  at  dlfljeatiA  midi^ua  eajds 
Micnim  diseednot^  eeopulisque  imm&ne  niinal 
Desupcr  hoxrificis,  et  formidabile  pendent ! 

Hie  pestem  occultam,  et  fcecundas  solphi 
Cemere  erat,  magno  quas  inter  mota  tunrnlt 
Prsclia  fervebant ;  subito  cum  claustra  frago 
Horrondom  disrupta  tonant,  Bemiostaqne  mc 
Famantesque  artns,  laniataque  corpora  lethn 
Corripit  informc,  et  rotat  at«r  in  sethere  tori 

Sic,  postquam  Enceladi  dejecit  fahnine  f 
Coelicolum  pkler,  et  vetuit  contemnere  divos 
Divulsam  terrsd  faciem,  ingentesque  ruinas 
Mortales  stupuere ;  altum  hino  mirantor  ab( 
^     Pelion,  inyertique  imis  radioibos  Ossam  ; 
Hie  fluviom  moles  inter  confusaqne  saza 
Reptare,  atque  aliis  discentem  correre  ripis. 
Stant  dabiiy  et  notos  montes  umbrasque  reqi 
Errore  ambiguo  elusi,  ct  novitate  locorum. 
Nempe  hie  Auriaci  nuper  vexilla  Becutse 
Confloxere  acies,  hie,  aspcra  corda,  Britanni, 
GkrmanuBque  ferox,  et  juncto  foedere  Belga ; 
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Quique  truci  Boreae,  et  ccelo  damnatus  iniquo 
Yitam  agit  in  tenebris ;  et  qui  dadom  ore  perosto 
Decolor  admoti  prodit- vestigia  Phodbi : 
Undiqae  oonvemant,  totum  coni^oripta  per  orbem 
Agmina,  Naasoyi  que  latus  sooialibns  armis 
Circnmfasa  tegnnt,  firemitosque  et  murmura  miflcent 
Tarn  vario  disjnncta  sita,  tot  dissona  liDguis. 

Te  tamen  e  mediis,  *  Ductor  Fortissime  tormiB 
Exere,  Tu  vitam  (si  quid  mea  earmina  possunt) 
Accipies,  populique  encomia  sera  fatnri, 
Quern  varias  edoctom  artes,  studiisque  Minerrso 
Omnibus  omatum  Marti  Bbedjcina  furenti 
Gredidit  invita,  et  tanto  se  jactat  alumno. 
Huno  nempe  ardorem,  atque  immensos  pectoris  sestofl 
Non  jubar  Arctoum,  aut  nostri  penuria  ccdU, 
Sed  plaga  torridior^  qua  sol  intentius  omnes 
Effundit  radios,  totique  obnozia  Phoebo 
India  progenuit,  tenerisque  incoxit  ab  annis 
Yirtutem  immodicam,  et  gcnerossB  incendia  mentis.  _^ 

J^m  quoque  torpentem  qui  infelix  suspicit  ArctoDi 
Brumamque  sstemam  frigusque  perambulat,  ursss 
Horridus  ezuviis,  Gulielmi  ingentia  &cta 
Describit  sooiis,  pugnataque  in  ordine  bella 
Attentus  numerate  neque  bnlmam  aut  frigora  oorat. 
En  !  yastos  nivium  traotus  et  pallida  regna 
Deserit,  imperio  extremum  ^  qui  subjicit  orbem, 
Indigenasque  bjemes,  Britonumque  Heroa  pererrat 
Luminibus  taoitis ;  subeunt  nimc  fusa  Namuroaa 
Haenia,  nunc  tardo  quso  sanguine  plurima  fluxit 
Boinia,  nunc  dubii  palma  indiscreta  Seneffi. 

'  Iiuig.  Dom.  Christoph.  Codrington,  unns  ex  Regii  Satellitii  Profeotii. 
•  HoBOoyiB  Imperator. 
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Qm  fiidav  el  qoMstft  tiji  I  qtto 
AiiWigil  t  i|ii&ti  firmEt  ttfsligl 
HijMtolo  nidi,  et  torvo  qiteliliilis  on^  I 
Sb  mm  Aleidea,  iaoMnkmcnbrm  L« 

Knttiht  waplesv*  ii«xlruiiqite  idlmig^t^' 

Dttta  pugnflj,  Otili^lme,  inns,  campos^ 
Acoipit,  in  fenij  ebuilit  Yiridus  hmuor, 
Car4&  m leant  crcbro,  ct  mentem  f^rit  sctai 
Not]  jsLin  HipbaKia  hoetU  popuUbitur  ngns 
Impnney  ant  t^tabit  inultas  Somuitm  pnii 

Quis  tamcu  ille  procul  frcmitas  1  Qm 
N&BsoTium  In^mmaat  I  rideo  cava  littora 
Ferv€r^  rcmigibuit^  Bubitift|ue  albeseere  Ti 
AngHa  scire  mettis,  et  bancs  mUt«  qtiem 
Nmvsovi  fiDcura  tni,  desist  a  tuiDcntes  i 
Prospicere  in  fluctos  animo  snspensa,  tmo 
Objurgare  notos,  tardamque  requirere  pup 
Optatus  tibi  CsDsar  adest,  neo  ut  ante  yidi 
Sollicitnm  belli  etudiis,  fatalia  Gallo 
Consilia  et  tacitas  versantem  in  pectore  pi 
Olli  grata  qnies  et  pax  tranquilla  verendu 
Composnit  vultum,  lastosqiie  afiiavit  honor 

Ut  dense  eircum  se  plurimns  agmine  n 
Agglomerat  lateri !  ut  patriam  veteresque 
Respicit  exultans  t  juvat  ostentare  recentc 
Ore  eicatrices,  et  vulnera  cruda,  notasque 
Mucronum  insignes,  afflataque  sulphure  um 
Chara  stupet  conjux,  reducisque  incerta  za 
Vestigat  faciem  ;  trepida  formidine  proleg 
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nie  graves  oaaiis,  duri  et  disorimina  belli 
Enamerat,  tamidisque  instaurat  prolia  verbis. 
Sio,  postquam  in  patriam  foeoanda  heroibos  Argo 
Phrjzeam  attulerat  pellem,  lanamque  rigentem 
Exposoit  GraiiSj  et  tortile  velloris  aurum, 
Navita  terrificis  infamia  littora  monstriB 
Describit,  mixto  spirantem  incendia  fiimo 
Serpentem,  vigilesque  feras,  plaustroque  gementes 
Insolito  tanros,  et  anhelos  igne  javencos. 

Te  tamen,  O  quantis  Gulielme  erepte  periclis, 
Accipimus  reducem :  tibi  Diva  Britannia  fondit 
Plebemqae  et  proceres :  medias  quacunqne  per  orbea 
Ingrederis,  crebraQ  consurgunt  undique  pompsd, 
Gkndiaque  et  plausus :  mizto  ordine  valgus  euntem 
Gircomstat  fremitu  d6nso  :  Tibi  Jupiter  annum 
Serius  invertit,  luces  mirata  serenas  ^ 

Bidet  Hjems,  festoque  vacat  ccelum  omne  triumpbo. 

Jamque  *  nepos  tibi  parvus  adest,  betoque  juventaa 
Incessu,  et  blando  testatur  gaudia  risu. 
Ut  patrius  vigor  atque  elati  gratia  vultus 
Gsesareum  spirant,  magistatemque  verendam 
Infundunt  puero  I  ut  mater  formosa  serenat 
Augustam  frontem,  et  sublimia  temperat  ora  1 
Agnosco  faciem  ambiguam,  mixtosque  parentes. 
Ille  tuas,  Gulielme,  acies,  et  tristia  bella, 
Pugnasque  innocua  dudum  sub  imagine  lusit. 
Nunc  indignanti  similis  fugitiva  pusillae 
Terga  premit  turmae,  et  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Stemitque  exiguum  ficto  cognomine  Galium. 
Nunc  simulat  turres,  et  propugnaoula  parva 
Nominibus  signat  variis ;  subitoque  tumultu 

*  CelBissimns  PrincepB  Dux  Qlocestrenais. 


roEM  ATA* 

Sedalos  tnfirmiift  wrees,  htiiaileiDqiio  Kiiii 
IHruil ;  intctvti  generoea^  in  pectcre  fluDm 
AMurgonl  »mnttm  jitvem^  tioUl  igviia  boFne 
Porparoo  (tTront  gt^iuis,  et  amabilij!  horroi 

Qab  l^iBtin  Auguj«t3c  itnftrtiiiMtft  in  can 
liiitruet,  m  1utoo4  qbi  Tulgo  dfilM  0aiial«( 
Tinji  rubent,  r&ri&ttjue  infect&s  parpom  ac 
Qttyi  lapiiis  relbrel  ettelUmim^  ei  fictile  c«e1 
Qua  laccriLtti  Dsteadiml  ivdabolm  ootnpitii 
Bulpburk  oxavl^,  tiltl!doS|ll6  bitumine  ca 
En  procml  ftttonitatn  ridoo  olaresoGro  no 
Pulfore  iusolito  !  mit  utidiqtie  lucidDa  iml 
Flagrantesque  hyemes  ;  crepitantia  sidera 
Sclntillant,  totoque  pluunt  incendia  coelo. 
Nee  minus  in  terris  Vnlcanus  mille  figurai 
Induit,  ignivomasque  feras,  et  fulgida  moo 
Terribiles  visu  formas !  hie  membra  Leoni 
Hispida  mentitur,  tortisque  eomantia  flam 
Colla  qua  tit,  rutilasque  jubas ;  hie  lubrieui 
Ludit,  subsiliens,  et  multo  sibilat  igne. 

LsDtitiam  ingentcm  atque  effusa  bsoc  g: 
Jam  tandem  seeurus  agit,  positoque  timort 
Exercet  ventos,  classemque  per  ultima  mm 
Impune  educit,  pelagoque  licentius  errat : 
Seu  constricta  gelu,  mediisque  horrentia  C 
Mensibus  arva  videt ;  seu  turgida  malit  ob 
Tendere  vela  noto,  qua  tburea  flamina  misi 
^olus,  et  placidis  perfundit  odoribus  aurai 
Vos  anima3  illustres  heroum,  umbrasqm 
Quarum  trunca  jaccnt  et  adhuc  stillantia  ci 
Corpora  vulneribus,  quibus  baee  optabilis  o 
Pattii  c^\iv^a,  TvoTi^xxxjv  '^^ka^o^^jv  T^V^dnx^ite  veal 
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Fida  satelUtuii  at  solitis  stipate  oatenris 
Ductorem,  et  tenues  oiromn  diffondite  tormas. 
Tuqae  Maria,  tuos  non  unquam  oblita  Britannos, 
O  Diya,  0  patiens  magnum  ezpeotare  maritom, 
Ne  terris  Dominnm  invideas,  quanqoam  amplius  ilium 
Detineant,  longamque  agitent  sub  vindioe  paoem. 


BAROMETRI  DESCRIPTIO. 

Qua  penetrat  fossor  terrso  osdca  antra,  metallo 

Foecunda  informi,  rudibusque  nitentia  vonis  ; 

Dum  stupet  ocoultas  gazas,  nummosque  futurosi 

Emit  argenti  latices,  nitidumque  liquorem ; 

Qui  nullo  effusus  prodit  vestigia  tractu, 

Neo  terram  signo  revolubilis  imprimit  ndo, 

Sed  fractus  sparsim  in  globulos  formam  usque  rotundam 

Senrat,  et  in  teretes  lapsans  se  colligit  orbes. 

Incertum  qua  sit  natura,  an  negligat  ultra 
Perficier,  jubar  et  maturus  inutile  temnat ; 
An  potius  solis  vis  imperfecta  relinquat 
Argentum  male  coctum,  divitiasque  fluentes : 
Quicquid  erit,  magno  se  jactat  nobilis  usu ; 
Nee  Deus  effulsit  magis  aspectabilis  olim, 
Cum  Danaen  flavo  circum  pretiosus  amictu 
Ambiit,  et,  gratam  suadente  libidine  formam, 
Depluit  irriguo  liquefaotum  Numen  in  Auro. 

Quin  age,  sume  tubum  fragilem,  cui  densior  a6r 
Exclusus ;  fundo  yitri  subsidat  in  imo 
Argenti  stagnum ;  ut  pluvia  impendente  metallum 
Mobile  desoendat,  vel  contra,  ubi  postulat  sastos, 


4BQ  FOlttATA. 


Prodeftt  hbo  Uqnor  emerfism^  et  tnrais  m 
Otica|i«t  ucemsiLf  tiibtiiutm|uo  exemr&t  in  > 

J&m  cd&li  fAcli&m  ieiQ^itaUiai[(io  futon 
GooffCiA  Ijixipha  monet^  bnuimioi^ibe  et  £H^ 
Nam  quoii^  Hqaor  ini»iirgit,  Titreoqite  etm 
SubUtutii  iid<|U(nini  ripits  anhibcrc!  prioreAj 
Turn  lietot  gporare  dies  licct^  arm  ^ieiit«a 
.£9Ut«iD,  ot  Urgo  cliffaao  lumJn^  ridenl^ 
Sin  K^s^  immoiliciim  MtoUens  Argentcits  t 
St  mmium  oppra^u^,  oonteadat  ad  &rdti& 
Jim  ntlunt  b^rW^  Jam  iuccos  flAumm  fer 
Tlxeoquit,  rt  1.,i:.:-.j.  5it  iMi,  ,-ij,,  |,;-.,:  L  virc 

Cum  vero  tenues  nebulas  spiracula  ter 
Fundunty  et  madidi  fluitant  super  sequora 
Pabula  venturse  plaviae ;  turn  fusLle  pondi 
Inferiora  petit ;  neo  certior  Ardea  ooelos 
Indicat  humentes,  medias  quando  aDtheris 
Tranando,  crassa  firuitur  sublimius  aura, 
Discutit  et  madidis  rorantia  nublla  pennis 
Nunc  guttse  agglomerant,  dispersas  frigon 
Particulas,  rarusque  in  nimbum  cogitur  h 
Prata  virent,  segetem  foecundis  imbribus  i 
Irrigat,  et  bibulse  radici  alimenta  ministra 
Quin  ubi  plus  aequo  descendens  uda  metal 
Fundum  amat,  impatiens  pluvise,  metuensi 
Agricolae  caveant ;  non  hoc  impune  colonu 
Aspicit ;  ostendet  mox  foeta  vaporibus  aoi 
Collcctas  hyemeSy  tempestatemque  sonorai 
At  licet  Argentum  mole  incumbente  levat 
Subsidat,  penitusque  imo  se  condat  in  alv< 
Csetera  qua>qu6  tument ;  eyersis  flumina  ri 
^xi^^UoAAk  TWMXit^  t^i^umaiitibus  {estuat  undi 
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Diluyiiim,  rapidiqne  effasa  licentia  ponti 

Nulla  taoet  secreta^poli  mirabile  Yitnun 
Quin  varios  ooeli  yoltiis  et  tempera  prodit, 
Ante  refert,  quando  tenoi  velamine  tutus 
IncedeSy  quando  sperabis  frigidus  ignem. 

Augurio  hoc  firetus,  quanquam  atri  nubila  oooli 
Dirumpunt,  obsoura  diem,  pluyiasque  minantur ; 
Machina  si  neget,  et  sudum  promittat  apertum, 
Audax  carpat  iter  nimbo  pendente  viator ; 
Neo  metuens  imbrem,  poscentes  Messor  aristas 
Prostemat :  terne  jam  bruma  ineumbit  inermis, 
Frigoraque  baud  nooitura  oadunt,  feriuntque  paratoAi 


nrrMAio-rEPAXOMAxjA, 
PRiBLIUM 

INTER 

PYGMiEOS  ET  GRUES   COMMISSUM. 

Pennatas  acies,  ct  lamentabile  bcllum 
Pjgmeadum  refero :  parvas  tu,  Musa,  cobortes 
Instrue ;  tu  gladios,  mortemque  minantia  rostra, 
Offensosque  Grucs,  indlgnantesque  pusillam 
Militiam  celobra ;  volucrumque  hominumque  tumultus* 

Heroum  ingentes  animos  et  tristia  bclla 
Pieridum  labor  exbausit,  vcrsuque  sonoro 
Jussit  ct  ffitema  numcrorum  assurgere  pompa : 
Quis  lectos  Graium  juyenes,  et  torya  tuentem 
Thesea,  quis  pcdibus  vclocem  ignorat  Acbillem? 
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,  iti^ft^iM  rvoiltfa  ^  ttaliilioi 
Qffi  «oU«  tepci  Mln^  prsauititi]Q« 

Pjfnuimiii  qooailani  sleiiml^  dmti  &tft 
TiB|k«rtuin.     Hk  vtnoa  rltiiiii  e3t(^o!aero  pm 

Nuuc  &i  t|ub  dtira  eradat  per  naxa  viator, 
DewcrioiiqQe  Ure»,  et  TaUes  ossiliu  aJbts 
Sxiguia  yidctf  el  Tesitigia  porvft  itupeaeil 
DosolaU  tenet  rictrU  impttDo  Tolacris 
Begna^  et  securo  crepitat  Gms  improba  Diji 
Hon  aio,  duio  multoft  stetit  inaup^rabilis  kbA 
Parmla  progenicg  ;  tiim^  hi  quia  co minus 
Congredif  ct  immUtaa  anderet  Rt  credere 
Miltti  atfox  adcmt,  sumptisque  feroealuB 
Sternit  humi  voliicrt^m  moribnndam,  htmu 
lugcntem  prsodam ;  eaceoque  cpulatur  in 
Bscpe  tmprovisad  macubat^  siepe  juTabat 
Biripore  aut  mduoi^  aut  tUcibcI  ib  prole  pan 
Nempe  larem  quo  ties  multa  constnucerat  i^ 
Aut  uteri  posuissct  onus,  Tolueremque  futi| 
Coutinuo  ruUa  spirans  immane  miEaoi 
Omnia  T^taret  mileSp  f<etusqtie  neearet 
Immeritos^  vHamque  abmniperct  Lmperft^ctii 
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Hino  eauBSD  iraram,  bella  hino,  fatalis  beUa, 
Atqne  aciea  letho  intenise,  volacmmqQe  viramque 
Commissse  strages,  confusaqae  mortis  imago. 
Non  tantos  motus,  nee  tarn  memorabile  bellom, 
Mseoniiis  qnondam  sublimi  cannine  vates 
Lusit ;  ubi  toiam  strepituque  armisqae  paladem 
Miscuit :  hio  (visa  miserabile !)  corpora  mamm 
Sparsa  jacent  joncis  transfixa,  hio  guttore  rauco 
Bana'dolet,  pedibusque  abscisso  poplite  temiB 
Keptar  bumi,  solitis  nee  eese  ealtibuB  effort. 

Jamque  dies  Pygmsdo  aderat,  quo  tempore  csBsi 
Poenituit  fcetas,  intactaqne  maluit  oya. 
Nam  super  bis  accensa  graves  exarsit  in  iras 
Gms  stomacbans ;  omnesqne  simol,  quas  Strymonis  onda. 
Ant  stagnom  Mareotidis,  imi  aut  uda  Cajstri 
Prata  tenent,  adsunt;  Sojtbicaqne  excita  palnde, 
Et  conjurato  volnoris  desoendit  ab  Istro, 
Stragesque  immensas  et  vakiera  oogitat  absens, 
Exacnitqne  nngaes  ictum  meditata  futurom, 
Et  rostmm  parat  acre,  fogSBque  accommodat  alas. 
Tantus  amor  belli,  et  yindict»  arrecta  cnpido. 
Ergo  ubi  ver  nactus  proprium,  suspensus  in  alto 
Aere  concnssis  exercitos  obstrepit  alis, 
Terrseqne  immensos  tractns,  semotaqae  longe 
iBqaora  despiciunt,  Boreamque  et  nubila  tranant 
Innnmeri :  orebro  circnm  ingens  flactuat  aether 
Flamine,  et  assiduns  miscet  ccelum  omne  tmnultos, 

Nee  minor  in  terris  motas,  dam  bella  facessit 
Impiger,  institnitque  agmen,  firmatque  phalangas, 
Et  forit  arreptis  animosus  homonoio  telis : 
Donee  torma  dnas  composta  exenrrat  in  alas, 
Ordinibnsqne  frequens,  et  marte  instroota  perito. 


I 


M4  w^mmjLtM, 

Jiotq^M  mm  ioter  netiiai  wm  aHttnfl 

IflfiHwaqos  pavifl  ri»liii|ii0«  iufwriaDinet  oia 

*    Mdi  glganloft,  ntediiiii^ii  wmirgifc  in  ulni 

Sonior  ii|MOlit  (baiiLilk  nam  itiaoalptiamt 

RoKtrarum  «igUA,  ei  cra^ka  m  f»cotoro  mon 
ImmortAli  odio,  iBi6fiiii»r|U4&  lixcrcuii  iria      i 
AUtnnni  geatteiu^  uoit  Ultim  impucti^  rolacrt^ 
Amt  oi«,  atit  fiodibiis  pcteret  cou^uj  aduod 
FftUlem  i^uotiofl  OraibuB  distrilix«rftt  enaa 
TnincaTiUpe  nlas^  celeriqit^  fngua  sbstdit 
Quot  fecit  strages  I  quas  nudis  funera  polliB 
Intulit,  hea !  quoties  implevit  Strjmona  flet 
Jamqae  procnl  sonus  auditor,  piceamqni 
Prospectant  nubem  bellumque  hostesqne  fer 
Crebrescit  tandem,  atque  oculis  se  plarixnoa 
OrdinibuB  strnctus  variis  ezercitos  ingens 
Alituum,  motisque  eyentilat  aera  pennis. 
Turba  polam  replet,  spccieque  immanis  ohm 
Agmina  PjgmsDorom,  et  donsa  in  nubibas  h 
Nunc  densa,  at  patriis  moz  reddita  rarior  oi 
Belli  ardent  studio  Fjgaxm,  et  lumine  ssevo 
Suspiciunt  bostem ;  neo  longum  tempus,  et  i 
Turba  Gruum  horrifico  sese  super  agmina  laj 
Prtccipitat  gravis,  et  bellum  sperantibus  infe 
Fit  fragor ;  avulsffi  volitant  circum  aera  plui 
Mox  defessa  itcrum  levibus  sese  eripit  alls, 
Et  vires  rcparata  iterum  petit  impete  terras. 
Armorum  pendet  fortuna :  hie  fixa  volucris 
Cuspide,  sanguineo  sese  furibunda  rotatu 
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Imbelle,  et  onrvos  in  morte  reoolligit  ungaes. 
Pygmaei  hio  stillat  lentoB  de  vulnere  sangoiB, 
Singaltasqae  ciet  orebros,  pedibiuqiie  pusillis 
Tondit  hamum,  et  morieDS  migaem  exeorator  acutam. 
JEaiuBi  omne  Bolnm  strepitu,  tepidoque  mbesoit 
Sangaine,  spargantor  gladii,  spargontur  et  alas, 
Unguesqae  et  digiti,  commistaque  rostra  lacertis. 

Pygmeadom  Sddvit,  mediisque  in  millibus  ardet 
Dnctor,  quern  late  bine  atqne  bine  perenntia  cingnnt 
Corpora  fnsa  Grnum ;  mediaqne  in  morte  Tagator, 
Nee  plaasn  alarum,  nee  rostri  concidit  iotu. 
nie  Gruum  terror,  ilium  densiflsima  eiroum 
Miseetur  pugna,  et  bellum  omne  laborat  in  uno : 
Cum,  subito  appulsus  (sio  Dl  voluere)  tumultu 
Ex  inopino  ingens  et  formidabilis  Ales 
Comprendit  pedibus  pugnantem ;  et  (triste  relatu) 
Sustulit  in  coelum ;  bellator  ab  ungnibus  hssret 
Pendulus,  agglomerat  strepitu  globus  undique  densus 
Alituum ;  frustra  Pygmssi  lumine  moesto 
Begem  inter  nubes  lugent,  soli  toque  minorem 
Heroem  aspieiunt  Gruibus  plaudentibus  esoam 

Jamque  recrudescit  bellum,  Grus  desuper  urget 
PygmsQum  rostro,  atque  bostem  petit  ardua  morsu ; 
Tum  fugit  alta  volans ;  is  sursum  brachia  jacta 
Yulneris  impatiens,  et  inanes  saavit  in  auras. 
Talis  erat  belli  facies,  cum  Pelion  ingens 
Mitteret  in  coelum  Briarcus,  solioque  Tonantem 
Pradcipitem  excuteret ;  sparguntur  in  aetbere  toto 
Fulminaque  soopulique :  flagrantia  tela  deorsum 
Torquentur  Uovis  acta  manu,  dum  vasta  Gigantum 
Corpora  fusa  jacent,  semiustaque  sulphure  fumant 

Viribus  absumptis  penitus  Pygmeia  tandem 
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RESURREOTIO 


AD  ALTARE  COL.   MAGD.   OXON. 

Egregios  faci  tractas,  calamique  labores, 
Surgentesqae  hominum  formas,  ardentiaqae  ora 
Judicis,  et  simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris, 
Terribilem  visu  pompam,  tu  carmine  Mitsa 
Pande  novo,  vatique  sacros  accende  furores. 

Olim  planitiem  (quam  nunc  foecunda  colorum 
Insignit  pictura)  inhonesto  et  simplice  cultu 
Yestiit  albedo,  sed  ne  rima  ulla  priorem 
Agnoscat  faciem,  mox  fundamenta  futuras 
Substravit  pictor  tabulao,  humoremque  sequacem 
Per  muros  traxit ;  velamine  moenia  crasso 
Squallent  obducta,  et  rudioribus  illita  fuois. 

Utque  (polo  nondum  stcllis  fulgentibus  apto) 
Ne  spatio  moles  immensa  dehiscat  inani, 
Per  cava  cojlorum,  et  convexa  patentia  late 
nine  atque  hinc  intcrfusus  flultaverat  aether ; 
Mox  radiante  novum  torrebat  lumine  mundum 
Titan,  et  pallens  alienos  mitius  ignes 
Cynthia  vibrabat ;  crebris  nunc  consitus  astris 
Sointillare  polus,  nunc  fulgor  Lacteus  omne 
Difflucrc  in  coelum,  longoque  albcscere  tractu. 

Sic,  operis  po8t(^uam  lusit  primordia  pictor, 
Dum  sordet  paries,  nullumque  fatetur  Apellem, 
Cautius  exercet  calamos,  atque  arte  tenacem 


Iniliiint  t&udum  ftiniiaB ;  Apparoi  nbiquo  ? 
HvIa  oohorti  «l  picturanun  Tulgoi  tnciim   J 

A%0rtc  mm  Ttetlofft  in^rana  miulstEi 
^maquo  per  totaa  oodittii  tnrlm  tAbclkd 
Raooos  umpimt  Utuos^  liuocaaqaQ  inioeatai  I 
Iiiflai,  el  ftttoniCaaL  tiflet  cUDgoribai  orbcii 
Dcf uDctli  iotioa  mmdi^ir,  tAbnlntn^ue  per  mi 
PictA  ^OTVUcii  huuius^  term  emcrgit  aperti 
Progenia  r^riva^  et  plarijiiji  snrgit  iiiuigaj| 

BtCf  dum  foeciindiB  Codmuf  dut  aemina  | 

Luxurmtur  ag^T  Bogt^t^  n  pi  ran  to,  caleseU 
Omno  solum,  crescitque  virorum  prodiga  mc 

Jam  pulvis  variaa  terrao  dispersa  per  on 
Sive  inter  venas  tencri  concreta  mctalli, 
Sensim  diriguit,  scu  sese  immiscuit  herbis, 
Explicita  est ;  molem  rursus  coalesclt  in  ui 
Diyisum  funus,  sparsos  prior  alligat  artus 
JuDctura,  aptanturque  iterum  coeuntia  mei 
Hie  nondum  specie  per  fee  ta  resurgit  imago, 
Vultum  truncata,  atque  inhonesto  vulnere  n 
Manca,  et  adhuc  deost  inform i  do  corpore  n 
Paulatim  in  rigidum  hie  vita  insinuata  cada 
Motu  aogro  vix  dum  redivivos  erigit  artus. 
Inficit  bis  borror  vultus,  et  imagine  tota 
Fusa  per  attonitam  pallet  formido  figuram. 

Detrabe  quin  oculos  spectator,  et,  ora  ni 
Si  poterint  perferre  diem,  medium  inspice  n 
Qua  sedet  orta  Deo  proles,  Deus  ipse,  seren 
Lumino  pcrfusus,  radiisque  inspersus  acutis. 
Cj\tc\3js\  tTtSLtv(\u\Ua5  fuuduntur  tempera  flamn 
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K^na  ore  vigor  spiral,  nitet  ignis  ocellis, 
Plurimaque  effiilget  majestas  nomine  toto. 
Quantmn  dissimiiis,  quantum  o  1  mutatus  ab  illo, 
Qui  peccata  luit  cruciatus  non  sua,  yitam 
Quando  luctantom  cunctata  morte  trahebat  I 
Sed  frustra  voluit  defnnctum  Gblgotha  numen 
Condere,  dum  yicta  fatorum  lege  triumphans 
Nativum  petiit  coelum,  et  super  aethera  vectus 
Despexit  lunam  exiguam,  solemque  minorem. 

Jam  latus  effossum,  et  palmas  ostendit  utrasque, 
Yuhiusque  infixum  pede,  clavorumque  recepta 
Signa,  et  transacti  quondam  vestigia  ferri. 
UmbrsB  hue  feliees  tendunt,  numerosaque  oodIos 
Turba  petunt,  atque  immortalia  dona  capessunt. 
Matres,  et  longse  nunc  reddita  corpora  vitaa 
Infantum,  juvenes,  pueri,  innuptaeque  puellas 
Slant  circum,  atque  avidos  jubar  immortale  bibentes 
Affigunt  oculoB  in  Numine  ;  laudibus  ssther 
Intonat,  et  Iseto  ridet  coelum  omne  triumpho. 
His  amor  impatiens  conceptaque  gaudia  mentem 
Funditus  exagitant,  imoque  in  pectore  fervent 
Non  seque  exultat  flagranti  corde  Sibylla, 
Hospite  cum  tumet  incluso,  et  prsecordia  sentit 
Mota  Dei  stimulis,  nimioque  calentia  Phoebo. 

Quis  tamen  ille  novus  perstringit  lumina  fhlgor  ? 
Quam  Mitra  effigiom  distinxit  pictor,  honesto 
Surgentem  e  tumulo,  alatoque  satellite  fultam  ? 
Agnosco  faciem,  vultu  latet  alter  in  illo 
Wainflctus,*  sic  ille  oculos,  sic  ora  ferebat : 
Eheu  quando  animi  par  invenietur  Imago  I 
Quando  alium  similem  virtus  babitura  I — 

*  Coll.  Magd.  Fandator. 
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Inti  bEtweoti  tocuiHA  tmiiuiiti  myt 

Afimc}!,  mipji¥ido«qii0  in  J  adiea  igit  OO0U4 

Quin  ftge^  et  ]i<irrimlaD  commlxtii  i^nal 

IfcBOia.,  iagEanl^  Hquelkcto  vulpliure  liyJ 
Ptugant^  et  fftkua  t&uta  aria  aeoenditiir  ig^ 
Ui  toti  metiEjui  ulmla^,  na  timiiarr  per  omoi 

Ffatnim  in  dmst^  t»o]>nta  perUuriL  fnvillii 
Hue  tiirbft  iufelbt  A^iturf  turfitsijue  videri 
Xo&«xid«i  diiil«tp  el  nigi*  eotitraliil  on. 

Futiiihtoum  vibraiis  acie  ftfigrante  ^celcstog 
Jam  Paradiscis  iteram  dcpellit  ab  oris. 
Heu  !  quid  agat  tristis  ?  quo  so  coelestibas 
SubtraLat  ?  o  1  quantom  vellct  nuno  aether 
Virtutem  colero  !  at  tandem  suspiria  ducit 
Nequicquam,  et  sero  in  lacbrjmas  effunditu 
Sortcs  non  revoeandas,  et  inexorabile  nunu 

Quam  yarias  aperit  yeneres  pictura !  pc 
Quot  calami  legimas  vestigia  1  quanta  ooloi 
Gratia  se  profert  I  tales  non  discolor  Iris 
Ostcndat,  vario  cum  lumine  floridus  imber 
Rore  nitct  toto,  et  gutta  scintillat  in  omnL 

0  fuci  nitor,  0  pulchri  durate  colores  I 
Nee,  pictura,  tuse  languescat  gloria  formss, 
Dum  lucem  videas,  qualem  exprimis  ipsa,  s 
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SPHiBRISTEBIUM. 

Hic,  ubi  graminea  in  latum  sese  ezplioat  asquor 
PlanitieB)  yaouoque  ingens  patet  area  oampo, 
Cum  Bolem  nondum  fumantia  prata  &tentar 
Ezortnin,  et  tomidsd  pendent  in  gramine  guttas, 
Improba  £eJx  noctis  parya  incrementa  prions 
Desecat,  exigoam  radens  a  cespite  measem : 
Tom  motu  assidao  saxum  versatile  terram 
Deprimit  eztantem,  et  sorgentes  atterit  herbas. 
Lignea  percorrunt  yemantem  torba  pakostram 
TJncta,  nitens  oleo,  formao  qoibus  esse  rotondaa 
Artificis  ferrom  dederat,  faoilisque  moyerL 
Ne  tamen  offendant  inoauti  errore  globomm 
Qnaoque  sois  inoisa  notis  stat  sphadra ;  sed  nnus 
Hano  yult,  qoaD  infuso  multom  inclinata  metallo 
Vertitur  in  gyros,  et  iniqno  tramite  cnrrit ; 
Qoin  alii  diyersa  placet,  qoam  paroios  urget 
Plambea  yis,  motuque  sinit  procedere  recto. 

Postquam  ideo  in  partes  inrbam  distinxerat  asqnas 
Gonsilimn,  aut  sors ;  qoisque  suis  accingitor  armis. 
Eyolat  orbicnlos,  qnas  corsum  meta  fatorom 
Designat ;  jaotique  legens  yestigia,  primam, 
Qui  certamen  init,  sphaeram  demittit,  at  ilia 
Leniter  effusa,  exiguum  quod  ducit  in  orbem, 
Radit  iter,  donee  sensim  prime  impete  fesso 
Subsistat ;  subito  globus  emicat  alter  et  alter. 

Mox  ubi  funduntur  late  agmina  crebra  minorem 
Sparsa  per  orbiculum,  stipantque  frequentia  metam, 


^mpk  Her,  mUisi^iie  snai^etoF 


Xknee  tarfasa  mier  erebram  < 
FcrSecit  ctadhuiL  et  mietae  rad 
Hiwtift  «i  imwatem  orbicula  i 
Gotal,  loiiiBlkaaqiie  viam  i% 
Ivtcaidit  Tina  ei  missile  fortil 
Erolat  adtincta  non  segtns  wph 

Hsua  Ixm  proeiliens  £leo  c 
Auriga  tDTekitttT,  com  tuptus 
CarreDtesqne  doinoK  Tidet^  et 

Si  tAmen  id  duroSf  obstme 
Impmgant  eoeios,  eonfundatqit 
Tom  ferret  bilis,  forhinam  dai 
Atque  Decs  atque  aJtra  Tocat 

8t  Tero  iDcarsiig  faeilefi,  ftd 


fba  f re  nut  confusii^  sonistiu^ 
dans  ant  socil ;  plansu  Btrc|^^ 
loterca  fcsaoa  mimico  Siriaa 
Tipitj  et  fal&as  exudant  corpc 
tia  jam  lephyri  gpirautes  fri| 
;^ntiir,  Tultuque  flnecis  abst 
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BfBIGNISSIMUM  MEDlCl 

0  QUI  canoro  blandius  i 
Vocale  duels  carmen,  e 
Feliciore  luetuosis 
Saepe  animam  rev 
Jam  seu  solutos  in  nu 
Cogis,  vel  aegrum  et  v 
Corpus  tueris,  seu  < 
Luminibus  penel 
Opus  relinquens  erip^ 
Frontemque  curi^  solic 
Scyphumque  jucuud^ 
Purpureo  gravidu 
Nunc  plena  magni  poc 
Memor  Wilhelmi,  nu 
Minister  ingens,  im 
Prsesidium  hand 
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Omiiie  tandem  triste  negothmt 
GraTeeqne  oonui,  heu  nimigin  ping  I 
Noo  onteros  oaatos  medeii 
Ipse  taam  miznuui  stlatem. 
Frofltra  eraorem  pnlsibos  inoitia 
Ebollientem  polUoe  oompniniBy 
Attentos  exfUonre  venam 

QxuB  febris  exagitet  tnmentem : 
Fmstra  liqaores  qiiot  Ghjmica  ezpedit 
Fornax,  et  error  aapgninis,  et  vigor   . 
Innatufl  herbis  te  futigant : 
Serius  ant  citins  sepolchro 
Debemur  omnes,  yitaque  deseret 
Ezpolsa  morbis  corpus  inhospitom, 
Lentomqae  deflebmit  nepotes 
(Relliqaias  animse)  cadaver. 
Manes  videbis  tu  qnoqne  fabulas, 
Quos  pauciores  fecerit  ars  tna; 
Sanmqne  victorcm  vicissim 
Subjiciet  libitina  victrix. 
Decorrit  illi  vita  beatior 
Qnioonqae  Incem  non  nimis  anxios 
Beddit  molestam,  nrgetve  curas 
Sponte  sua  satis  ingraentes ; 
Et  quern  dierum  lene  fluentium 
Delectat  ordo,  vitaque  mutuis 
Felix  amicis,  gaudiisque 
Innocuis  bene  temperata 
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MACHINE  GESTIOULANTES, 

Asauxm 
A  PUPPET-SHOW. 

Admiranda  cano  leviain  speciacula  rerom, 
Eziguam  gentem,  et  yacaum  sine  mente  popellmn ; 
Qnem,  non  snrreptis  ooeli  de  fomice  flammis, 
Innocna  melior  fabricaverat  arte  Prometheus. 

Gompita  qna  risu  fervent,  glomeratqae  tamoltom 
Histrio,  delectatque  inhiantem  scommate  torbam ; 
Qnotquot  laetitiaa  studio  aut  novitate  tenentur, 
TJndique  congressi  permissa  sedilia  complent 
Nee  confusus  honos ;  nummo  subsellia  eedunt 
DiversOy  et  varii  ad  pretium  stat  copia  soamnL 
Tandem  ubi  subtrahitur  velamen,  lumina  passim 
Angustos  penetrant  aditus,  qua  plurima  visum 
Fila  secant,  ne,  cum  vacuo  datur  ore  fenestra, 
Pervia  fraus  pateat :  moz  stridula  turba  penates 
Ingreditur  pictos,  et  msenia  squallida  fuoo. 
Hie  humiles  inter  scenas,  angustaque  claustra, 
Quicquid  agunt  homines,  concursus,  bella,  triumpho8| 
Ludit  in  exiguo  plebecula  parva  theatre. 

Sed  praster  reliquos  incedit  Homxjncio  rauca 
Voce  strepens ;  major  subnectit  fibula  vestem, 
Et  referunt  vivos  errantia  lumina  motus ; 
In  ventrem  tumet  immodicum ;  pone  eminet  ingens 
A  tergo  gibbus ;  Pjgmeum  territat  agmen 
Major,  et  immanem  miratur  turba  Oigantem. 


Hio  mai^  frotQft  mole*  impiiribuMque  1 

Qiaaiyiiin  n»  ^tttr  ioUuol  aerm  pampft, 
Spifnll  «QUkltiuii  totiw^ibilk  ilU  tumuHu 
Bl  ran  laaportiraui  udefft^  ttque  omnia  turH 
Hec  nuro  InT&dit  moUca,  |»letimqu«  (iroterf 
Ore  |ielU  NymptiAm,  luyitoqTto  6&t  ofKTuU  1 

Bed  comUani  Tttlgtm  diTcntis  ntembim  < 
Iiiiilt«i  et  Tirio  lojdTtt  mobile  salln* 

8mpe  istmm  gmnmli  nitUa^  et  spootabil 
ligndA  geaiA  prodlt,  nitidbqnn  sttperbil  in  i 
Nam  J  quoties  fetam  celeb  rat  sub  imagine  1 
Orditie  composite  Nj^mpbarum  incedit  hon^ 
Agmeo,  ct  esigui  proceres,  parriquc  quiriti 
F^^gmaeos  credaa  positti  tuitescere  bellis^ 
Jtmquej  infcnaa  Gruutu  tcmnenteg  praslio^  ^ 
Indulge  re  jocis,  teDerisque  Tacare  cboreis. ' 

Talea^  cum  medio  labuntur  si d era  ctxlOj 
Parvi  Bubfliliunt  LemurcSj  populusqne  ptiai 
Fofltivofl,  redieita  stta  per  Testlgiaf  gyros 
Dacit,  6t  angufitxim  crcbro  pedo  p  ills  1  tat  orl 
MftDe  pate&t  greasua ;  hiiio  suecoa  terra  fei 
Conclpit,  in  multam  pubentia  gramina  sur^g 
Luzuriem,  tenerisque  virescit  circnlus  herl 

At  noQ  tranqnillas  ncdla  abdunt  nabila 
SdBpe  gravi  sargunt  boUa,  horrida  bella,  ta 
Anna  cient  truoulenta  cobors,  plaeidamque 
Dirumpimt  pugnaD ;  usque  adeo  insincera  y 
Omnibus,  ct  mistaD  castigant  gaudia  curaB. 
Jam  gladii,  tubulique  ingesto  sulpbure  foBt' 
PtQt«iiBa3(\ue  bastad,  fulgcntiaque  anna,  mi] 
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Telomin  ingenies  snbeunt ;  dant  clanstra  fragorem 
Horrendmn,  ruptaa  stridento  bitmnine  chartse 
Gonfosos  reddunt  crepitus,  et  sibila  miBoent 
Stemitor  omne  solam  pcreuntibafi ;  ondiqae  caosa 
Apparent  tormffi,  civilis  crimina  belli. 

Sed  postqaam  insanus  pagna  deferbuit  SBStos, 
Exuerintqae  truces  animos,  jam  Marte  fugato, 
Diyersas  repetunt  artes,  curasque  priores. 
Neo  raro  prisci  heroes,  quos  pagina  sacra 
Suggerit,  atque  olim  peperit  felicior  setas, 
Hio  parra  redeunt  specie.     Gaiio  ordine  cemas 
Antiques  prodire,  agmen  venerabile,  Patres. 
Bugis  sulcantur  vultus,  prolizaque  barbn 
Canities  mento  pendet :  sic  tarda  senectus 
TiTHONUM  minuit,  cum  moles  tota  cicadam 
Induit,  in  gracilem  sensim  collecta  figuram. 

Nunc  tamen  unde  genus  ducat,  quae  deztra  latentes 
Suppeditet  vires,  quern  poscat  turba  moyentem, 
Expediam.     Truncos  opifex  et  inutile  lignum 
Cogit  in  humanas  species,  et  robore  natam 
Progeniem  telo  efformat,  nexuque  tenaci 
Crura  ligat  pedibus,  humerisque  accommodat  armos, 
Et  membris  membra  aptat,  et  artubus  insuit  artus. 
Tunc  habiles  addit  trochleas,  quibus  arte  pusillum 
Yersat  onus,  molique  manu  fJEunulatus  inerti 
Sufficit  occultos  motus,  vocemque  ministrat 
His  structa  auxiliis  jam  machina  tota  peritos 
Ostendit  sulcos,  duri  et  vestigia  ferri : 
Hinc  salit,  atque  agili  se  sublevat  incita  motu, 
Yocesque  emittit  tenues,  et  non  sua  verba. 


No:t  citatum  e&nuinis  aJitem^ 

BctexettEt  poscb,  hqq  humlles  mo4 

YulgAre  plectnmii  languidisqaQ  i 

KeapniB  officiom  camocaa;,        ' 

Tu  mixt«  t^mm  Bemm&  con^Iu^j   i 

Molemque  ecmis  dLssociabilenij       | 

TeTTunque  coaeretanif  ct  lateBtv 

Ooeanam  gremio  capaci :  | 

Dnm  TerEtAtem  qniprere  pert  max 

Ignota  pftodis,  eollicitus  parum 

UteuDque  stet  oommuDe  ynlgi 

Arbitrmm  et  popularis  error, 

Auditur  ingeni  contintto  frAgcrr^ 

Xll&psft  iellufi  lubrica.  deserit 

Fundaroinflj  e%  compage  fracta 

Suppositaa  grariA  urgct  iindal 

Impuleua  crunipit  mediuB  liquor 

Terras  aquiiruiu  effasa  licetitm 

Claud  it  vicissim  \  has  inter  orl 
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Nunc  et  reclosb  carcere  lucidam 
Balsena  spectat  Bolis  imaginem, 
Stellasque  miratur  natanieB, 
Et  tremulad  simulaora  lunsd. 
Quae  pompa  vocnm  non  imitabiliB ! 
Qoalis  calescit  spiritus  ingeni  I 
Ut  tollis  undas !  ut  frementem  • 
Diluvii  reprimis  tnmultum  1 
Qnis  taiii  valenti  pectore  forreus 
Tit  non  tremiBoens  et  timido  pede, 
Incedat,  orbis  dam  dolosi 
Detegis  instabiles  ruinas  ? 
Qain  hsdo  cadentnm  fragmina  monthun 
Natura  ynltum  sumere  simplicem 
Coget  refingens,  in  priorem 
Mox  iterom  reditura  formam. 
Nimbis  rubentem  sulphureis  Jovem 
Cernas ;  at  adis  sadvit  atrox  hjema 
Incendiis,  commane  mando 
Et  popalis  meditata  bostam  I 
Nudas  liquentes  plorat  Athos  nives, 
Et  mox  liquescens  ipse  adamantinam 
Fundit  cacumen,  dam  per  imas 
Saxa  flaont  resolata  valles. 
Jamque  alia  coeli  moenia  corniant, 
Et  yestra  tandem  pagina  (pr6b  nefas  I) 
BuRNETTE,  yestra  aagebit  ignes, 
Heu  socio  peritara  mando. 
Mox  seqaa  tellus,  mox  sabitus  viror 
Ubique  rident :  En  teretem  globom  I 
En  laeta  yernantis  Fayoni 
Flamina,  perpetaosqae  flores  I 
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POond  the  specttied  time. 
Please  return  promptly. 
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